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This  issue  of  The  Outlook  is  an  experiment.  Customarily, 
we  have  published  The  Outlook  three  times  each  year,  the  Cata- 
log constituting  the  fourth  edition. 

The  present  thought  is  to  publish  in  October  of  each  year  a 
special  edition  of  The  Outlook  with  a  complete  change  in  format 
and  without  pictures.  We  hope  to  present  in  this  special  edition 
thoughtful  articles  from  members  of  our  own  faculty  and  from 
time  to  time  lectures  and  articles  from  visiting  speakers.  Much 
space  will  also  be  given  in  each  issue  to  book  reviews. 

Your  comments  and  criticisms  on  this  new  venture  will  be 
welcomed.  Please  address  your  mail  to  Dr.  OUn  T.  Binkley,  spe- 
cial editor  for  this  issue. 

S.  L.  Stealey,  President. 

THE  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 
Olin  T.  Binkley,  Chairman 
Denton  R.  Coker 
Ben  C.  Fisher 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Latourette,  Sterling  Professor  of  Missions  and 
Oriental  History,  Emeritus,  at  Yale  University,  will  be  our  guest 
speaker  for  Missionary  Day  to  be  held  at  Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  on  December  6. 

Dr.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Sterling  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Christian  Ethics  at  Yale  University  Divinity  School,  will  be  the 
Convocation  speaker  at  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary on  January  22-23. 
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When  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  Came  of  Age 

Pope  A.  Duncan 

When  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  brought  into  exist- 
ace  in  May  1845  by  such  stalwarts  as  James  B.  Taylor.  Wilham 
ullein  Johnson,  William  T.  Brantley,  Richard  FuUer,  and 
imes  B.  Jeter,  a  truly  general  denominational  body  was  en- 
sioned.  The  Convention's  constitution,  framed  largely  by  John- 
m,  outlined  an  organization  which  would  include  all  objects  of 
le  churches'  concern  and  which  would  encourage  denominational 
-dty.  Though  some  aspects  of  the  "society"  method,  which 
nployed  separate  and  independent  societies  for  the  promotion 
id  execution  of  each  object  of  the  churches'  interests,  were 
corporated  in  the  new  structure,  for  the  most  part,  the  consti- 
tion  embodied  Johnson's  idea  of  a  "judicious  concentration." 
his  he  had  proposed  a  few  days  before  in  his  presidential  address 
;  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention.  The  object  he  said 
Duld  be  achieved  by  one  convention  "embodying  the  whole 
enomination,  together  with  separate  and  distinct '^Boards,  for 
ch  object  of  benevolent  enterprise,  located  at  different  places, 
id  all  amenable  to  the  Convention."^ 

Thus,  the  theor\'  of  a  general  denommational  body  was  involved 
the  constitution  of  the  Southern  Convention;  yet  many  years 
ire  to  pass  before  the  Convention  would  fullv  represent  all 
i^erests  of  the  Baptists  of  the  South.  In  the  begiining  only  two 
•ards  were  created,  one  for  foreign  and  one  for  domestic  mis- 
ons.  These  remained  the  only  boards  until  1851  when  the  ill- 
:ed  Bible  Board  was  created  and  located  in  NashviUe.  The  new 
ard"s  hfe  was  to  be  short;  in  1863  it  was  abohshed.  Its  pre- 
nous  and  brief  existence  was  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
invention  had  not  won  the  sole  allegiance  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
uth.  It  had  not  become  regarded  as  the  onlv  asencv  through 
uch  the  southwide  interests  of  Baptists  could  be  promoted.  The 
ole  Union  and  Revision  Association  and  The  American  Bible 
ciet\^  representing,  in  some  measure  at  least,  competitors  of  the 
pie  Board  were  being  supported  by  many  Southern  Baptists 
'  addition,  the  Southern  Baptist  PubUcation  Society,  which  had 
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no  organic  relationship  to  the  Convention,  received  a  large  amouni 
of  energy  and  funds  which  might  have  otherwise  gone  to  the  i 

Board  " 
"Mother  short-lived  attempt  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Con- 1 
vention's  activities  began  at  the  same  time  the  Bible  Board  wai» 
abolished.  Under  the  leadership  of  Basil  Manly,  Jr    a  younf, 
professor  in  the  recently  created  Southern  Baptist  Theolo^^^s 
Seminary,  the  Convention  created  a  Sunday  School  Board  (1863)  « 
Manlv  made  the  argument  that  though  the  American  Sunda; 
School  Union  was  doing  a  fine  work  it  could  not  be  as  interested 
in  mstituting  Sunday  schools  in  Baptist  churches  as  Southern 
Baptists  themselves  could  be.  The  Sunday  School  Board,  hke  th, 
Bible  Board  before  it,  found  survival  difficult;  and  in  May  1873 1 
the  Convention  merged  the  Sunday  School  Board  with  the  Do, 
mestic  and  Indian  Mission  Board.   Once  agam  the  Souther  j 
Baptist  Convention  was  reduced  to  two  boards.  ii 
Even  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  which  wa 
closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  Convention,  had  its  ongm  in  , 
special  educational  convention  organically  separate  from  th 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  Seminary  was  not  owned  b 
the  Convention  and  possessed  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trui 
tees.  The  only  organic  comiection  it  had  with  the  Southern  Cot 
vention  itself  was  in  the  fact  that  the  Seminary  charter  caUed  fc 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  nominate  three  men  tor  eac 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  From  these  one  was  selecte 
by  the  trustees.  Thus,  the  final  decision  was  left  to  the  Semmao 
Board,  not  to  the  Convention.  So  it  was  that  as  late  as  1890  tl 
Convention  possessed  only  two  mission  boards  and  bore  a  loo 
relationship  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

In  the  three  decades  that  followed,  however,  spectacular  grow 
and  development  took  place  as  the  Convention  came  of  age  1. 
general  organization  which  the  Convention's  founders  had  e 
^ioned  took  shape  so  rapidly  in  these  years  that  veij  hke 
even  Johnson  and  his  associates  would  have  been  amazed  at  t 
scope  of  the  Convention's  activities  by  the  begmmng  of  the  thu 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  1919  the  Convention  p( 
sessed  not  two  but  five  boards.  Yet,  this  does  not  tell  the  wh„ 
story;  for,  in  addition,  by  1919  the  Convention  had  an  execut 
coiSiitte;,  a  layman's  missionary  movemem,  a  Bible  mstitute : 
New  Orleans,  a  committee  on  temperance  and  social  service, 
Sunday  school  lesson  committee,  and  a  committee  on  mKmatio  | 
Baptist  memorial.  In  addition  to  contmued  ^uPPf^nd  appro 
of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologi, 
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seminary,  the  Convention  was  aware  of  the  work  of  a  new  semi- 
rary  in  the  Southwest,  though,  at  this  time,  the  Convention  shared 
lo  part  in  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
:'heological  Seminary.  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  too,  had  be- 
ome  an  important  auxihary  to  the  Convention.  Thus,  the  Con- 
ention  had  matured  in  thirty  years  from  the  position  of  being,  in 
ssence,  a  missionary  society  to  the  position  of  a  truly  denomina- 
onal  body. 

This  growth  in  function  was  paralleled  by  growth  in  size.  The 
lirty  years  saw  three  new  states  admitted  as  constituent  bodies  of 
le  Convention.  It  saw  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  Convention 
icrease  from  less  than  a  thousand  to  more  than  four  thousand, 
[he  aggregate  membership  of  the  Convention  rose  from  1,235  765 
\  1890  to  3,961,348  in  1919.  Financial  growth  was  equally  as 
tienomenal.  The  churches'  contributions  to  all  causes  in  1890 
lere  $2,877,000  while  in  1919  they  were  $21,327,000. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  these  three  decades  represented 
ie  period  of  the  Convention's  coming  of  age  when  it  is  remem- 
bred  that  the  American  nation  was  also  coming  of  age.  It  was  in 
ese  years  that  the  nation  as  we  know  it  today  emerged.  The 
merican  frontier  line  had  ceased  to  exist  by  1890,  and  the  nation 
bed  a  new  situation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  completion  of  the 
sstward  movement  of  the  frontier,  America  was  still  sparsely 
)pulated  in  many  areas  and  still  represented  the  great  hope  for 
ilhons  of  Europeans  who  braved  the  problems  of  immigration  and 
^these  years  became  a  new  and  significant  force  on  the  American 
bne.  Not  even  the  financial  panics  of  1893  and  1907  could  stem 
tnificantly  the  tide  of  prosperity  and  industrial  expansion  The 
ral  nation  came  by  1898  to  be  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing 
tion— the  greatest  in  the  world.^  The  period  was  one  of  rapid 
jvement  toward  concentration  of  ownership,  the  adoption  of 
^.thods  of  efficiency,  and  huge  organization— it  was  the  time  of 
J  Morgans  and  Rockefellers.  The  struggle  between  capital  and 
or  which  emerged  began  to  evolve  great  labor  organizations 
1  this  led  m  the  early  twentieth  century  to  a  protest  against 
^sez  faire  and  a  crusade  for  stricter  social  control  emerged 
ese  were  the  days  of  the  "muckrake,"  of  the  struggle  of  women 
^ard  suffrage,  of  the  building  of  skyscrapers,  and  of  United 
tes  territorial  expansion  after  the  Spanish-American  War 
Faulkner  characterized  the  spirit  of  the  period  in  these  words 
hose^o  had  not,  envied  those  who  had;  and  materialism 

f^Yuin  Span??l9flt^^^^^^^  ^^-^  ^^^^-^914  (New  York: 
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size  and  weaim  j    j   America  could  emerge 

could  go  on  record  as  thankfully  recogmzmg  ' the  rich  blessmg 
4e  Grfat  Head  of  the  Church  in  the  recent  gift  of  Brother  John 
Rockefeller  to  the  Baptist  Semmary  m  Chicago. 

The  tacrelse  in  secularization  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Me 

3  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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general  led  many  churches  to  enlarge  the  area  of  their  service  to 
touch  the  lives  of  people  at  many  points.  The  Institutional  Church 
!was  one  attempt  in  this  direction.^  Other  social  action,  too,  be- 
bame  a  characteristic  of  the  churches.  The  v^ork  of  men  like 
Washington  Gladden  and  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  which  served  to 
nake  Christians  more  aware  of  social  need,  closely  associated 
vith  the  temperance  movement,  rapidly  bore  fruit  in  the  20th 
;entury. 

The  Nation,  the  South,  and  the  churches  of  1890  would  hardly 
lave  recognized  their  counterparts  in  1919.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  same  was  true  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  It,  too, 
lad  shared  in  new  influences  which  were  shaping  the  Nation,  the 
Jouth,  and  church  life  in  general.  The  tendencies  toward  cen~ 
ralization,  co-operation,  efficiency,  bigness,  and  social  concern 
;ould  not  be  escaped  by  Baptists  in  the  South  nor  was  there  any 
lominating  desire  to  do  so. 

!  By  1890  the  Home  Mission  Board,  under  the  able  and  aggres- 
ive  leadership  of  1.  T.  Tichenor,  was  already  serving  to  consoli- 
iate,  solidify,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  activities.  Tichenor 
/as  winning  the  battle  with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
lociety  which  had  challenged  the  Southern  board  by  an  aggressive 
rogram  of  activity  in  the  South,  and  his  struggle  at  this  point  was 
elping  to  develop  a  denominational  consciousness  among  South- 
|rn  Baptists.  By  urging  the  unification  of  the  general  bodies  which 
Jxisted  within  states,  Tichenor  strengthened  state  work  and  gave 
pe  Home  Mission  Board  and  the  Convention  strong  allies.  To  be 
ure,  occasionally  the  interest  of  the  state  boards  and  the  boards 
t  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  clashed  and  some  friction  oc- 
^irred.  These  increasing  problems  of  co-operation  and  co- 
rdination  led  to  the  appointment  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
[onvention  of  a  Centennial  Committee  which  made  recommenda- 
ons  in  1900  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
lo-operation.  Though  this  committee  did  not  itself  become  a 
Dwerful  co-ordinating  agency  within  the  life  of  the  Convention, 
s  early  existence  represented  the  growing  feeling  that  some  such 
?ency  was  necessary.  When  matured,  this  feeling  produced  the 
xecutive  Committee  in  1917. 

I  Tichenor's  concern  over  the  "invasion"  of  the  South  by  the 
merican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  yet  another  way 
astened  the  maturation  of  Southern  Baptist  self-consciousness, 
[e  was  anxious  to  achieve  an  understanding  with  the  North  in 
•der  to  fix  territorial  limits.  This  led  to  the  Fortress  Monroe  Con- 

'  Schlesinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  340. 
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ference  of  1894  and  later  conferences  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.| 
(1909),  in  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia  (1911),  and  in  Hot  Springs,! 
Arkansas  (1912).  The  result  of  these  conferences  was  the  adoption 
of  a  statement  of  principles  by  both  conventions  which  reasserted! 
the  independence  of  the  local  Baptist  churches,  but  stated  the| 
moral  interdependence  and  co-operation  of  churches  and  the  ad- 
visory nature  of  denominational  organizations.  The  principles  oi 
comity  then  laid  down  have  been  repeatedly  reaffirmed. 

Though  Dr.  Tichenor  retired  in  1899,  his  successors  during 
these  decades,  F.  H.  Kerfoot,  F.  C.  McConnell,  and  B.  D.  Grayl 
continued  essentially  the  same  policy  of  expansion  and  co-ordina| 
tion. 

Southern  Baptists'  foreign  mission  advance  was  equally  strikm< 
in  the  period  under  consideration.  It  was  under  the  leadership  o 
Robert  J.  Willingham,  who  served  as  secretary  of  the  Foreigi 
Mission  Board  from  1893  to  1914,  that  the  great  advance  too! 
place.  During  his  administration  contributions  to  foreign  mission 
increased  from  $154,686  in  1893  to  $691,500  in  1914.  Th( 
missionary  personnel  grew  from  92  to  300  and  members  of  missioi 
churches  increased  from  2,923  to  30,000. 

With  the  close  of  the  first  world  war  there  came  a  great  upsurg 
of  interest  in  missions  and  an  appeal  for  further  expansion  wa 
made.  The  Layman's  Missionary  Movement  (called  the  Baptis 
Brotherhood  of  the  South  after  1926)  which  had  been  organized  ii 
1908,  now  served  to  underline  the  new  need.  As  a  result,  the  Con 
vention  adopted  a  program  to  raise  $75,000,000  in  five  years.  Th 
fact  that  this  $75,000,000  campaign  was  adopted  in  1919  illus 
trated  something  of  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  optimisi 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Convention  at  the  time. 

The  continuing  Landmark  controversy,  which  in  this  period  too 
the  form  Gospel  Missionism,  came  to  a  formal  conclusion  whe 
the  Convention's  emphatic  rejection  of  Gospel  Missionism  led  t 
the  withdrawal,  beginning  in  1905,  of  most  of  the  Landmar 
churches.  They  formed  their  own  body.  The  American  Baptii 
Association. 

Another  sign  of  the  maturing  of  the  Convention's  life  was  th 
increasing  prominence  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Missionai 
Union  which  had  been  organized  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Souther 
Baptist  Convention  in  1888.  From  the  W.  M.  U.  headquartei 
there  came  in  rapid  succession  important  development  for  Bapti 
missionary  work.  The  Christmas  offering  suggested  by  Lottie  Moo 
began  in  1888.  Sunbeam  Bands,  Young  Woman's  Auxihar 
and  Royal  Ambassadors  appeared  in  quick  succession.  In  191 
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these  graded  societies  were  completed  by  the  organization  of  the 
Girls'  Auxiliary.  Soon  also  a  definite  course  of  missionary  study 
was  outlined  for  the  women  of  Southern  Baptist  churches.  In  1907 
the  Union  also  assumed  control  of  the  Woman's  Training  School 
which  since  1904  had  been  operated  by  the  Louisville  Seminary. 
jThough  women  had  been  refused  seats  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
jConvention  in  1885,  by  1918  they  had  become  so  important  to  the 
ife  of  the  Convention  that  the  Convention  responded  to  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  day  which  called  for  women's  suffrage 
jind  admitted  women  to  membership  in  the  Convention. 

Though  the  first  Sunday  School  Board  was  not  able  to  survive, 
jliere  were  many  in  the  Convention,  including  the  great  I.  T. 
pchenor,  who  were  eager  for  Southern  Baptists  to  publish  their 
|>wn  Sunday  School  helps;  others  felt  this  unnecessary  and  unwise. 
Most  of  these  latter  were  anxious  to  keep  Southern  churches  tied 
Jo  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  which  had  large  re- 
jiources.  In  1890  J.  M.  Frost  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new 
Soard  to  have  charge  of  publications  and  Sunday  school  interests. 
\y  the  session  of  the  Convention  in  Birmingham  in  1891,  sentiment 
ad  been  sufficiently  aroused  in  favor  of  this  move  to  allow  the 
xeation  of  a  Sunday  School  Board  to  be  located  in  Nashville, 
f^ennessee.  Except  for  a  brief  period  Dr.  Frost  served  as  cor- 
[esponding  secretary  until  1916,  and  his  personality  dominated 
jhis  early  period  of  development. 

j  Though  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  proved  to  be 

I  strong  competitor,  the  Sunday  School  Board  prospered,  and 
ffter  1897  its  continued  existence  was  assured  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  addition  to  the  lesson  publishing  phase  of  the  Sunday  School 
Joard's  work,  it  began  book  publishing  in  1897.  At  the  turn 
>f  the  century  B.  W.  Spilman  was  employed  as  a  field  secretary 
0  stir  up  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  improvement  of  the  Sun- 
lay  schools,  and  by  1903  some  small  volumes  to  be  used  for 
3acher  training  were  published,  and  the  familiar  study  course 
ooks  had  been  set  on  their  way. 

II  The  same  year  in  which  the  Sunday  School  Board  was  estab- 
shed,  the  first  National  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Jnion  of  America  was  held  in  Chicago.  The  movement  soon 
bread  throughout  the  South.  Baptists  in  the  South  became 
ager  for  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  to  become  denomina- 
onally  related,  and  so  in  1918  the  B.Y.P.U.  of  the  South  dissolved 
nd  a  new  B.Y.P.U.  department  was  organized  by  the  Sundav 
pool  Board. 

In  these  years  Southern  Baptists  became  increasingly  concerned 
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about  the  educational  opportunities  available  in  Christian  institu- 
tions. Numbers  of  new  colleges  and  universities  had  been  estab-| 
lished  by  Baptists  in  the  South  since  the  foundmg  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Many  of  these  were  owned  and/or  controlled  by  the  state 
conventions  or  general  associations,  but  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention did  not  itself  own  or  control  any  colleges.  Nevertheless,  tk 
Convention  did  show  its  interest  in  the  Baptist  colleges  and  othei 
educational  institutions,  and  by  1915  an  Education  Commission 
was  appointed.  The  promotional  work  of  the  Commission  grew  s( 
rapidly  that  in  1919  the  Convention  established  an  Educatioi 
Board  with  its  headquarters  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

The  growth  and  closer  co-operation  of  the  Baptist  churches  o 
the  South  through  the  Convention  was  accompanied  by  inevitabl 
tensions  and  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  serious  was  the  so-calle( 
Whitsitt  controversy.  William  H.  Whitsitt  had  succeeded  John  Ai 
Broadus  in  1895  as  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologica 
Semmary.  Under  his  administration,  the  Seminary  started  to  gro^ 
rapidly  and  the  future  seemed  bright.  However,  a  storm  of  cor 
troversy  soon  broke  about  Dr.  Whitsitt  and  the  Seminary.  Th 
roots  of  this  controversy  were  to  be  found  in  the  Landmark  cor 
tention  that  validity  of  Baptist  churches  depends  on  a  continuoi 
chain  of  organized  bodies  in  unbroken  succession  back  to  the  Ne^ 
Testament.  According  to  this  point  of  view,  the  churches  in  th 
chain  practiced  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  fashion  es 
sentially  identical  with  that  of  present  Baptist  churches. 

As  a  result  of  intensive  historical  research  in  the  British  Museui 
and  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dr.  Whitsitt  conclude 
that  English  Baptists  restored  immersion  as  the  proper  form  ^ 
baptism  in  1641.  Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  his  coi 
elusions,  the  Seminary  and  Dr.  Whitsitt  were  brought  und 
severe  attack.  The  controversy  which  began  in  1896  contmuc 
intensely  until  the  climax  in  1899  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  ( 
the  Seminary  accepted  Dr.  Whitsitt's  resignation. 

The  controversy  had  raised  the  issue  in  the  Convention  of  tl 
relationship  of  the  Seminary  to  the  Convention.  The  legal  til 
and  control  rested  in  the  Seminary's  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
were  those  who  wished  to  dissolve  completely  the  tenuous  arr 
that  held  the  Seminary  and  the  Convention  together.  However,  wi 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Whitsitt  and  the  election  of  E.  Y.  Mullms 
president  of  the  Seminary,  the  severe  criticisms  soon  died  dow 
and  the  institution  resumed  her  progress. 

In  the  Southwest  a  new  institution  was  organized  m  an  attem 
to  meet  the  need  of  theological  education  for  Baptist  ministers 
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that  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  country.  Under  the  leader- 
|5hip  of  B.  H.  Carroll  the  Baylor  Theological  Seminary  was  estab- 
ished  in  1905,  and  in  1907  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of 
rexas  approved  the  separation  of  the  Seminary  from  the  University. 
The  new  institution  bore  the  name  Southwestern  Baptist  Theo- 
ogical  Seminary.  The  title  of  the  Seminary  was  vested  in  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas  and  was  not  finally  transferred 
0  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  until  1926. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  did  directly  participate  in  the 
jstablishment  of  the  Baptist  Bible  Institute,  now  the  New  Orleans 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  though  here  the  institution  was 
jstablished  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Convention  and 
leveral  state  conventions.  The  first  session  of  the  Baptist  Bible 
nstitute  was  in  1918  with  D.  H.  DeMent  as  president. 

Though  the  first  Southern  Baptist  hospital  was  not  opened  until 
1926,  many  hospitals  were  erected  in  the  period  under  con- 
ideration  in  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
by  state  and  community  groups  of  Baptists.  The  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  itself  was  not  unconcerned  about  the  whole  problem  of 
he  Christian  care  of  the  ill,  and  in  1917  its  committee  on  order 
>f  business  was  instructed  to  provide  a  place  for  the  subject  of 
Baptist  hospital  work  on  the  program  of  the  Convention. 

Concern  for  the  problems  faced  by  old  or  disabled  ministers 
ed  the  Convention  to  appoint  a  study  commission  in  1917,  and  in 
1918  the  Convention  created  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Annuities. 

The  social  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  this  period  were 
nore  acutely  felt  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  Nevertheless, 
here  were  those  among  Southern  Baptists  who  felt  that  the  churches 
lad  a  moral  and  social  responsibility  and  what  the  Southern 
baptist  Convention  could  or  should  do  became  an  object  of  their 
oncem.  The  Constitution  of  the  Convention  declared  that  its 
|>urpose  was  "to  promote  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  and 
kher  important  objects  connected  with  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 
Wong  some  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  "other  important 
►bjects  connected  with  the  Redeemer's  kingdom"  was  broad 
nough  to  include  social  problems.  However,  as  the  concept 
>f  the  Convention  as  a  general  organization  grew,  as  the  liquor 
>roblem  became  more  serious,  and  as  public  sentiment  against 
>everage  alcohol  grew,  the  objections  to  the  Convention's  taking 

stand  on  social  issues  were  put  aside,  and  in  1907  a  committee 
/as  appointed  to  arrange  a  mass  meeting  at  the  next  annual  ses- 
lon  to  consider  some  of  the  principal  issues  of  the  time.  For 
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several  years  thereafter,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Convention  on  temperance.  Dr.  J.  N.  Prestidge,  m  1913, 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  on  social 
service  to  be  caUed  The  Social  Service  Commission.  This  Com- 
mission was  to  "deal  with  other  such  wrongs  which  cursed  so- 
ciety." The  Commission  brought  a  remarkable  report  m  1914 
which,  after  laying  down  the  principles  of  Christian  social  action, 
outlined  the  social  task  of  the  modem  church.  In  the  years 
following,  the  committees  on  temperance  and  social  service  were 
combined  as  the  Committee  on  Temperance  and  Social  Service. 

While  in  this  period  Southern  Baptists  came  fully  into  their 
own  as  a  great  denomination,  they  were  not  unaffected  by  the 
strong  currents  pulling  in  the  direction  of  greater  co-operation 
among  denominational  groups  and  seeking  to  develop  a  sense  of 
Christian  unity.  Southern  Baptists  took  a  leading  role  m  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  World  Alhance. 
Finally,  a  resolution  introduced  by  J.  N.  Prestridge  expressed  the 
Convention's  desire  for  a  Pan-Baptist  Conference  "for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  denomination." »  A 
Convention  committee  appointed  to  work  with  others  to  bring  suet 
a  conference  to  pass  reported  in  1905  that  a  Baptist  world  con- 
gress was  assured.  This  Congress  meeting  in  London,  July  11-19 
1905,  brought  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  into  being. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Convention  was  relatively  favorabh 
disposed  toward  the  sentiment  which  developed  in  many  of  th( 
denominations  for  greater  co-operation  among  them.  As  earl] 
as  1890,  the  Convention  proposed  a  conference  of  representative 
scholars  from  all  the  major  denominations  dedicated  to  the  stud; 
of  the  differences  which  existed  between  the  denominations.  Thi 
resulted  in  considerable  communication  with  other  groups,  pai 
ticularly  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

When  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  an 
the  Home  Missions  Council  were  formed,  the  Convention  lei 
its  two  mission  boards  free  to  use  their  judgment  concerning  thci 
relationship  with  these  bodies.  Though  the  Home  Mission  Boar 
did  not  relate  itself  in  any  fashion  to  the  Home  Missions  Counci 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board  found  it  wise  and  expedient  to  partic 
pate  in  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference. 

The  Convention  did  not  become  one  of  the  constituent  body 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  (1908 
It  did  however,  take  considerable  interest  in  the  invitation  whic 


Annual,  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  1904,  p.  7. 
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came  to  participate  in  a  world  conference  on  faith  and  order, 
i  Efforts  to  arrange  such  a  conference  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
ij  Convention  in  1911.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
I  which  annually  made  a  report  to  the  Convention  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  movement.  The  first  world  war  delayed  the  plans 
for  the  world  conference,  and  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  in  1919,  the  attitude  of  the  Convention  had  changed 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  report  was  forthcoming  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order.  Instead,  the  Convention  approved 
janother  committee's  report  which  decried  various  schemes  of 
federation  and  other  forms  of  co-operation  among  denominations 
:  which  demanded  any  degree  of  surrender  of  Southern  Baptist  au- 
1  tonomy.  The  denominational  spirit  as  opposed  to  inter-denomina- 
ifionahsm  was  praised  as  growing  out  of  conviction  and  loyalty  to 
!  [Christ  and  the  Word.  With  self-assurance,  the  Convention  de- 
clared itself  to  be  "a  great  Christian  communion,  great  in  numbers 
;  and  resources."  i<>  Thus,  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  expansion 
sand  denominational  development.  Southern  Baptists  effectively 
l:losed  the  door  on  what  were  regarded  as  "vague  schemes  of 
fc general  co-operation  with  other  Christian  organizations."^^ 
I    So  it  was  that  the  year  1919  brought  to  a  close  three  decades 
)  vhich  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
)0uthem  Baptist  Convention,  for  they  were  decades  in  which  the 
jjJonvention  truly  came  of  age.  The  realities  of  the  situation  would 
leiave  led  one  in  1890  to  have  regarded  the  Convention  as  little 
Imore  than  a  missionary  society,  but  in  1919  no  one  could  deny 
mat  the  Convention  was  a  broadly  conceived  general  body  for 
l|hannelling  all  phases  of  the  denomination's  activities.  Southern 
iifaptists  had  become  self-conscious  as  a  denomination,  had  drawn 
rmes  tightly,  and  had  added  to  self-consciousness  a  high  degree  of 
plf-sufficiency.   Optimism,  bold  programs,  expectation  of  even 
lipater  growth  and  strength  characterized  the  outlook  at  the  begin- 
;{ing  of  the  third  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nearly  forty 
jiears  later,  in  1957,  the  broad  outline  of  the  Convention's  structure 
Kfould  be  essentially  the  same.  The  Seventy-Five  MilUon  Campaign 
;aM  led  to  the  sharper  definition  of  the  Convention's  business  and 
cihancial  structure  and  to  a  great  Co-operative  Program.  The 
ixecutive  Committee  had  been  greatly  strengthened  and  a  few 
iefstitutions  and  commissions  had  been  added.  However,  all  of 
8^ese  changes  had  been  sunply  the  logical  developments  of  the 
ic  iork  which  was  done  and  the  pattern  which  was 'established  in 
e  three  decades,  1890-1919. 

Annual,  Southern  Bapfist  Convention.  1919,  p.  111.  ^  Ibid. 
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An  Analysis  of  Ephesians  1:3-14 

William  C.  Strickland 

This  article  will  present  an  analysis  of  verses  3-14  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Ephesians,  which  W.  O.  Carver  has  called,  "The  great- 
piece  of  writing  in  aU  history.  .  .  ."i  There  wiU  appear  first  of 
all  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle.  Then  will  come  in 
order  a  brief  discussion  of  the  structure  of  1:3-14,  an  exegesis  of 
important  words  found  in  the  passage,  and  a  summary  of  the 

I 'thought  of  the  verses  under  investigation. 
I.    The  Purpose  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  must  have  been  an  encyclical 
letter,  addressed  not  to  one  church  but  to  several  churches. 
iEvidence  for  such  an  opinion  is  found  in  three  areas.  In  the  first 
place,  the  words  "at  Ephesus"  (en  Epheso)  in  1:1  are  omitted  by 
|P46,  our  only  third  century  manuscript  of  Ephesians,  and  by 
jthe  original  scribes  of  Codices  Sinaiticus  and  Vaticanus,  our  only 
{fourth  century  manuscripts.  Furthermore,  the  great  third  century 
Christian  commentator  Origen  of  Alexandria  (died  A.D.  254), 
chough  he  knows  our  Epistle  by  the  name  "Ephesians,"  com- 
ments on  the  words  "to  the  saints  which  are"  (tois  hagiois  tois 
husin)  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  foUowed 
by  any  phrase  of  locahty  in  the  Greek  text  before  him.2  Basil 
\circa  A.D.  370)  reports  that  the  text  without  "at  Ephesus" 
\fen  Epheso)  is  the  way  that  it  was  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
predecessors,  and  so  we  ourselves  have  found  it  in  the  old  copies."^ 
I  Many  manuscripts  both  Greek  and  Latin  contain  the  words 
'at  Ephesus"  and  this  reading  is  followed  by  Tischendorf  and 
A^estcott-Hort.  Nestle  puts  the  words  in  brackets  to  indicate  un- 
certainty as  regards  their  reception  or  omission.  Johannes  Weiss 
jmits  the  words  from  his  text.  How  then  did  "at  Ephesus"  get 
Qto  the  Greek  text  and  how  did  the  Epistle  become  known  as 
Ephesians,"  assuming  that  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  manuscripts 
3  to  be  accepted?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  found 
/hen  Ephesians  is  taken  to  be  an  encyclical  letter  not  directed  to 
iphesus  but  to  churches  in  the  Ephesian  district.  Later,  because 

utt^i;/;«^*>?1^''®'o ^P'^*^^  Ephesians,"  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  George  A. 

SSl95^t  VOL  X^p"^^^^^^  NashviUe:  Abingdok-CokelbuJ^y 

"  Quoted  by  Beare,  loc.  cit. 
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Ephesus  was  the  scene  of  many  of  Paul's  most  important  mis-| 
sionary  activities  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  i 
Asia,  a  copy  came  to  be  associated  with  the  Ephesian  church  j 
and  was  therefore  named  "To  the  Ephesians"  and  at  the  proper  i 
place  "at  Ephesus"  was  inserted  into  the  text  at  1:1.        ^  i 

In  the  second  place,  Paul  himself  in  such  passages  as  3:2  "If  yej 
have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given^ 
me  to  youward"  seems  to  mdicate  that  some  at  least  of  his  readers 
are  not  known  personally  by  him. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  significant  that  there  are  no  personal 
reminiscences  in  Ephesians;  not  even  Timothy's  name  is  attached 
and  at  the  close  there  is  not  one  common  friend  named  save 
Tychicus  its  bearer.  "The  letter,"  as  Robinson  remarks,  "will  go ; 
the  rounds  of  the  Churches  with  the  broad  lessons  which  all 
alike  need:  Tychicus  wiU  read  in  the  name  from  place  to  place, 
wUl  explain  St.  Paul's  own  circumstances,  and  will  convey  b: 
word  of  mouth  his  messages  to  individuals."^ 

We  will  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians when  we  realize  that  it  was  directed  not  just  to  one  church 
but  to  a  world-wide  Christian  audience.  When  Paul  was  writing 
Ephesians  he  was  not  confronted  with  specific  problems  of  specific 
churches  (as  for  example  in  the  Corinthian  correspondence),  bu 
was  free  to  express  in  exalted  language  the  most  mature  explana-  i 
tion  of  the  Christian  gospel.  He  does  not  write  about  some 
particular  problem  or  decUnation  from  true  faith.  He  writes  tc 
describe  a  permanent  Divine-human  relation,  to  articulate  ultimatt 
realities:  God's  redemptive  purpose  and  activity  in  the  world.  H(j 
writes  to  set  forth  a  theme  which  has  been  in  the  process  oi 
clarification  and  articulation  since  his  conversion:  "the  purpose 
of  God  in  creation,  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  accompUsheci 
through  the  church,"^— the  unity  of  all  things  in  Jesus  Chris 
through  the  Christian  community  as  the  extension  of  his  person 
ahty.  Paul  is  therefore  concerned  to  set  forth  the  full  and  tru 
purposes  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  soars  unfettered  to  expres . 
what  God  the  sovereign  of  the  universe  has  done  to  redeem  mai 
(1:1-3:21)  and  to  express  the  demands  God,  on  the  basis  of  hi 
redemptive  and  unifying  act  in  Christ,  makes  upon  those  wh 
respond  affirmatively  to  his  succor  (4:1-6:24).  Dr.  John  A.  Mac 
kay  expresses  the  purpose  of  Ephesians  by  saying  that  Pav 
"wanted  to  tell  them  [his  readers]  who  they  reaUy  were,  wha 

*J,  A.  Robinson,  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (London:  MacmiUan  and  Cc^ 

^'?WilUam'Temp?e?C^  and  Social  Order  (third  edition);  (London:  SCM  Pre;| 

Ltd.,  1950)  p.  21.  : 
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it  was  that  had  happened  to  them,  what  the  impUcations  of  their 
experience  and  of  their  communal  hfe  were  on  the  road  of  time 
and  in  the  endless  vista  of  eternity.  Above  all,  he  wished  them 
to  know  who  this  Jesus  Christ  really  was  in  all  the  majesty  of 
his  person  and  work  and  cosmic  meaning."^ 

jll.    The  Structure  of  1:3-14 

Ephesians  1:3-14  is  a  finely-knit  piece  of  writing.  In  its  Greek 
form  there  is  no  place  for  a  full  stop  from  verse  3  to  verse  14. 
The  passage,  displaying  a  variety  of  connectives  such  as  preposi- 
tional phrases,"^  conjunctions, 8  participles, ^  relative  pronouns, is 
essentially  a  paean  to  God  for  his  redemptional  activity  in  history. 
As  regards  its  hterary  structure  the  passage,  which  may  be  called 
the  "Hymn  of  Salvation,"ii  is  divided  into  an  Introduction  (verse 
3)  and  three  Sections  or  Stanzas  each  of  which  is  ended  by  the 
phrase  eis  epainon  tes  doxes  (to  the  praise  of  the  glory). 

In  the  introduction  (verse  3)  Paul  states  the  theme  of  the  entire 
Epistle:  God  has  done  something  in  Jesus  Christ  so  as  to  bless 
^Deople  with  "blessings  spiritual"  in  the  heavenhes.  The  following 
;hree  stanzas  set  forth  in  detail  the  content  of  these  blessings, 
-rhe  first  stanza  (verses  4-6)  deals  with  election  and  adoptio^n; 
':he  second  (verses  7-12)  with  redemption  interpreted  as  forgive- 
less  of  sins,  the  revelation  of  the  "mystery  of  his  will,"  and  with 
'he  fact  that  the  readers  have  become  God's  inheritance;  the  third 
[verses  13-14)  with  the  seahng  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  God 
las  acted  graciously  in  Jesus  Christ  and  has  sealed  his  action 
Vith  the  Holy  Spirit.  Paul  therefore  introduces  successively  the 
Ihree  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Of  course,  there  is  here  no  formal 
Statement  of  the  concept  of  the  Trinity.  There  is,  however,  the 
fital  material  out  of  which  later  will  be  developed  The  Trinitarian 
Formula. 

[n.    An  Exegesis  of  Important  Words  in  1:3-14 
'  A.  Introduction  (verse  3). 

'       "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Ui°^-nf  -  ^^"^'^  Order:  The  Ephesian  Letter  and  This  Present  Time  (New 

Jork:  The  MacmiUan  Company,  1953),  p.  12. 
\  '  Cf.  the  phrases  "in  him,"  "in  whom,"  etc. 
®  Verse  4. 
inverses  5.  9. 
^"  Verses  6,  S,  14. 


;  A  Journal  of 


l-ft/f'?'!^  T?^7^°''T^^?' ^P^'^^^  ^°         Ephesians,"  Interpretation 
^ble  and  Theology,  Vol.  VIII,  April  1954,  p.  195. 
^  \  erses  6,  12.  14. 

'inuarv"^l'Q?7°''n^"  ^'  ^'}^  and  I  Peter  I.  3-12,"  New  Testament  Studies.  Vol.  \ 

XY'thit  i  ^f-  ^^-/l-^'  a  detailed  examination  of  the  structure  of  1:3-14.  Coutts 
cfiSSv  for  u.f  ^  Jf^sh  Uturgical  prayer  as  a  base  onto  which  he  has  built  a 

pmiiy  tor  use  at  a  baptismal  service,  possibly  at  Easter  time. 
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who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenl^i 
places  in  Christ": 

Eulogetos'^  (blessed).  Eulogetos  is  from  the  verb  eulogeo,  U 
speak  well  of,  to  praise.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  chiefly  fo 
baruk  (blessed).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  always  used  of  God 
With  this  word  Paul  begins  his  hymn  of  praise  for  his  boundles,, 
blessmgs.  Eulogetos  describes  God's  intrinsic  character.  | 

Ho  Eulogesas  (who  hath  blessed).  A  participle  signifying  th 
grouping  of  many  blessings  which  will  immediately  be  enumerates 
in  part.  God  who  is  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  ani^ 
whose  intrinsic  character  is  described  as  "blessed"  has  himsel 
blessed  us. 

En  pase  eulogia  pneumatike  (with  all  spiritual  blessings).  Th; 
word  pose  (with  all)  when  it  occurs  as  here  with  a  singular  nou 
without  the  word  "the"  may  designate  the  individual  memberji 
of  the  class,  or  may  include  everything  belonging,  in  kind,  to  th,, 
class  designated  by  the  noun:  every  kind  of,  all  sorts  of.  So  Go 
has  in  Christ  blessed  us  with  every  kind  of  blessing  which  i 
pneumatike;  that  is,  with  every  kind  of  blessing  which  belongs  t 
the  supernatural  order,  the  spiritual  order.  Paul  could,  of  courstj 
have  listed  innumerable  blessings  which  were  of  the  material  kinc 
but  in  this  passage  he  chooses  rather  to  speak  of  blessings  of 
higher  order.  The  pneumatike  refers  to  the  kind  of  blessing 
rather  than  to  the  source.  These  blessings,  which  will  be  namej 
later,  belong  to  the  "region  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  spirit.  '. 
is  'spiritual  blessings,'  not  carnal,  temporal  blessing.  The  referenc 
then  is  not  primarily  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  'spiritual  blessin 
cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  Him."^^ 

En  tois  epouraniois  (in  heavenly  places).  Much  has  bee 
written  about  this  phrase,  and  there  is  still  no  general  agreemei 
as  to  its  meaning.  Though  the  adjective  epouranios  is  commc 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  prepositional  phrase  is  unique  to  thi 
Epistle.^6  In  four  of  the  instances  the  King  James  Version  rea<| 
heavenly  places."  The  exception  is  6:12,  where  "high  place\^ 
occurs.  Notice  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  word  plac^ 
in  every  case  is  itaUcized,  indicating  that  the  word  does  not  oco 
in  the  Greek  text.  The  phrase  hterally  translated  into  Englii 
would  appear  "in  the  heavenlies."  When  the  translators  add  tl 


1*  Nestle's  text  will  be  used  throughout  this  article. 
15  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  20.  Cf.  Ephesians  5:19;  6:12. 
w  1:3,  20,  2:6,  3:10,  6:12. 
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word  "places,"  they  signify  their  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
taking  it  to  be  a  reference  to  some  heavenly  sphere  or  location. 
But  such  can  hardly  be  in  Paul's  mind,  for  in  2:6  he  says  that 
jGod  has  akeady  "raised  us  up  together  and  made  us  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  best  to  translate  the 
phrase  Uterally  so  that  its  very  roughness  will  shock  the  reader 
into  a  reahzation  that  Paul  is  struggling  to  express  inexpressible 
things.  By  en  tois  epouraniois  Paul  is  not  referring  to  a  physical 
.sphere  nor  to  a  mental  state  but  to  a  relationship,  a  Divine-human 
^relationship. 

\  Mackay  points  out^^  that  Paul's  idea  m  Ephesians  of  the  spiritual 
[blessings  in  the  heavenUes  has  the  same  meaning  as  does  the 
phrase  "the  kingdom  of  God"  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  "right- 
eousness of  God"  in  Romans.  Paul  means  to  say  then  that 
^"heaven,"  the  Sovereign  God,  has  established  in  Christ  a  relation- 
ship with  men  in  which  he  has  shared  his  hfe  with  them.  All  these 
blessings  in  the  heavenUes  are  "in  Christ";  that  is,  they  have  their 
Rationale,  origin,  purpose,  seat  in  Christ  and  are  individual  and 
especially  societary  and  communal  in  expression. 

I  B.  A  description  of  God's  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavenlies 
I        in  Christ.  (Verses  4-14.) 

;        1.  Stanza  1:  God  Elects  to  Salvation  and  Adopts  Children 
into  His  Family.   (Verses  4-6.) 

i  "According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
t)f  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
B  love:  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
5y  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
A^ill,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made 
is  accepted  in  the  beloved." 

1  Kathos  (according  as).  When  this  word  is  used  as  a  conjunction 
o  begin  a  sentence  it  may  have  a  causal  meaning,  since.^^ 
I.  D.  F.  Salmondi9  thinks  that  the  phrase  "in  conformity  with 
he  fact  that"  would  best  carry  the  full  significance  of  the  term, 
jod  has  manifested  His  blessedness  in  certain  actions;  those 

;  "  Op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

IS  W.  F.  Arndt  and  F.  W.  Gingrich,  translators,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
\estament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature  (Cambridge:  Univers^^t?  Press  CWca^^^^ 
V^uli"'^^"'^.^  ^  ^^'^^^^  P'-ess,  1957),  p.  392a.  This  important  work  is  a  traksladon  of 
nd  L^Thr>  Gnech  sch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  NeLT^e^amenTs 
llelinafte^  hff  fourth  revised  and  augumented  edition  of  1952. 

7c  ,  ^^'^  English.   Cf.  Friedrich  Blass,  Grammatlk 

?ttrna"/"^^^"i^'^^"u^"^i^4^^^  (bearbeitet  von  Albert  Debrunner;  Neunte 
'ottyigen:  Vanderhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1954),  p.  285.  ^undge, 

■^c.  ;  T  Salmond,  "The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,"  The  Expositors  Greek 
N!g.T)?VoL  nf,  p.^2i?.^''  ^^^""^  ^"^'^""^  ^"P^^^^  Ee^dman's  pixbUsing  Co. 
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persons  who  have  entered  into  possession  of  those  blessings  are 
therefore  to  pronounce  Him  blessed. 

Exelexato  (hath  chosen).  From  eklego,  to  pick  out,  choose. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  always  used  in  the  middle  voice  (per- 
sonal interest)  except  in  Luke  9:35,  and  therefore  means  to  pick 
out  for  oneself,  choose.  It  is  used  of  Christ's  choice  of  his  dis- 
ciples^o  and  of  God's  selection  of  persons^i  or  things.22 

Kataboles  (foundation).  This  word  may  mean  a  laying  down 
of  something  as  in  Hebrews  11:11  "to  conceive  seed"  ( eis  katabolen 
spermatos).  Or  it  may  mean  a  foundation,  which  is  then  used 
metaphorically  of  the  foundation  of  the  world  as  in  Matthew  13:35. 

Proorisas  (having  predestinated).  An  aorist  active  participle 
from  the  verb  prooridzd,  a  rather  rare  word  occurring  neither  in 
the  Septuagint  nor  in  Greek  writings  of  the  classical  period.23  it  is 
found  only  six  times  in  the  New  Testament.^*  Prooridzd  is  from 
horidzd  which  is  in  turn  from  horos,  a  boundary.  Horidzd  means: 
(l)to  separate,  mark  off  by  boundaries;  (2)  to  determine,  appomt, 
designate,  usually  of  time.  Prooridzd  thus  means  to  pre-determme, 
pre-designate,  to  mark  off  in  advance. 

Huiothesian  (adoption).  The  classical  expression  was  huion 
tithesthai,  to  be  placed  as  son.  The  word  huiothesian  appears 
frequently  in  inscriptions  to  mean  adoption  of  a  son  or  daughter. 
Moulton  and  Milligan^^  cite  an  important  papyrus  dated  A.D.  335: 
"We  agree,  Heracles  and  his  wife  Isarion  on  the  one  part,  that 
we  have  given  away  to  you,  Horion,  for  adoption  [eis  huiothesian'] 
our  son  Patermouthis,  aged  about  two  years,  and  I  Horion  on  the 
other  part,  that  I  have  him  as  my  own  son  so  that  the  rights 
proceeding  from  succession  to  my  inheritance  shall  be  maintained 
for  him."  In  Paul's  day,  "by  adoption"  was  a  frequent  expression; 
thus,  he  "was  availing  himself  of  the  generaUy  inteUigible  figure 
when  he  utilized  the  term  huiothesia  in  the  language  of  religion."2e 

In  verses  4-6,  Paul  begins  to  show  what  he  means  in  verse  3  by 
"every  kind  of  blessing  that  is  spiritual  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ."^^ 
Thus  his  presentation  of  "election"  and  "predestination"  is  made 

20  Luke  6:13;  John  6:70;  12:18;  15:16,  19;  Acts  1:2. 

21  C/.  Mark  13:20;  Acts  1:24;  13:17;  15:17. 

Sk?ef*S?i,^'p.'7i6a,  Usts  an  employment  of  this  word  in  four  codices  oi 

^IfActsTIs  Romans  8:29,  30;  I  Cor.  2:7;  Ephesians  1:5.  11. 

25  J '^H.  Moulton  aSd  George  MilUgan,  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Re 
printed;  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton  Ltd.,  1952),  PP-  648^9. 
^  26  Moulton  and  Milligan,  op.  cit.,  p.  648,  quotmg  A.  Deissmann  B/We  5^^^^^^ 

27  r/  F  C  Svnee  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Reprmted;  London,  a-^'-^-*- 
1954), 'pp.  41*5.  ThTs  powerful  Uttle  book  should  be  read  by  every  Christian  tmmster. 
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to  assure  his  readers  that  they  are  "saved"  and  that  they  can 
know  it,  depend  upon  it,  and  cease  worrying  about  it.  As  Paul 
thinks  of  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God,  he  is  struck  with  the 
iruth  that  God  is  the  author  of  redemption.  God  saves  a  man; 
^an  does  not  save  himself.  And  God  saves  a  man  by  choosing 
to  save  him,  not  by  rewarding  him  with  salvation  because  of 
iberit.  "Election"  then  is  not  election  of  some  to  salvation  and 
bf  others  to  damnation.  Rather  it  is  God's  act  of  giving  himself 
:o  man  for  redemption  as  contrasted  with  man's  attempt  to  earn 
jrod's  redemption  by  his  own  merit. 

As  regards  the  PauHne  doctrine  of  election,  essential  error  arose 
vhen  the  principle  of  election  was  taken  as  primarily  for  the  bene- 
it  of  the  elect  and  was  conceived  of  as  meaning  "choice  for  salva- 
ion  and  as  terminating  in  the  elect  person  or  persons.''^^  The 
|nd  is  not  election;  the  beginning  is  election — God  elects  to  give 
\alvation,  He  does  not  elect  to  grant  salvation  as  earned  by  human 
fierit.  And  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  man  cannot  earn  right 
jtanding  with  God,  Paul  writes  "before  the  foundation  of  the 
prid";  i.e.,  before  the  founding  of  the  cosmic  order  of  life.  By 
his  language  Paul  asserts  his  knowledge  that  a  man  could  hardly 
|e  saved  on  merit  when  the  plan,  purpose,  and  the  method  of 
alvation  were  decided  before  he  was  born  and  before  he  could 
jxpress  an  opinion  as  to  how  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  done.^^ 
I  God's  plan  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  not  only  to 
lect  to  salvation  rather  than  to  award  salvation,  it  was  also  to 
inark  off"  (proorisas)  sons  in  Jesus  Christ.  Sinners  became  sons 
If  God  in  Jesus  Christ — this  is  what  God  planned,  and  this  is 
ne  of  the  "blessings  spiritual"  in  the  heavenlies.  What  sonship 
jieans  can  never  be  seen  until  one  truly  learns  that  he  is  not  a 
^n.3o 

I  Of  course,  all  men  are  sons  of  God  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
:eated  by  Him;  but  Christian  sonship  means  adoption  into  God's 
imily  and  that  not  via  merit  but  gift. 

The  only  and  sufficient  ground  for  salvation  by  election  (=sal- 
ation  by  grace)  and  adoption  into  God's  family  is  "the  good 
feasure  of  His  will."  He  chose  us  so  that  by  being  chosen  we 
)uld  "be  Holy  [i.e.  set  apart]  and  without  blame  before  him" 
/erse  4);  He  made  us  members  of  his  family  so  that  we  could 
•claim  by  praise  "the  glory  of  His  grace"  (vs.  6). 

2.    Stanza  2:  God  Through  Jesus  Christ  Redeems  Sinners, 


'8  Carver,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 


^Cf.  Synge,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
»  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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Reveals  the  Mystery  of  His  Will,  and  Inherits  Children  as  Hi 
Portion  (verse  7-12). 

Verses  7-12.  "In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace;  whereii 
he  hath  abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence;  havin;| 
made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  hi! 
will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  ii| 
himself:  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times  he  migh 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  iij 
heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth;  even  in  him:  In  whom  also  w 
have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  th 
purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  hi| 
own  will:  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  firs 
trusted  in  Christ." 

a.  Emancipation — the  forgiveness  of  sin.  j 
Apolutrdsin  dia  ton  haimatos  autou  (Redemption  throu'* 
his  blood) 

Apolutrdsin  is  a  noun  derived  from  the  verb  apolutrd,  to  relea^i 
on  payment  of  ransom.^^  The  original  meaning  of  apolutrds.^ 
was  "buying  back  a  slave  or  captive,  making  him  free  by  paymeij 

of  a  ransom  "^^  it  is  a  very  rare  word  used  only  in  late  Greel^ 

It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Septuagint — ^Daniel  4:34 — ^where  | 
is  used  to  describe  Nebuchadnezzar's  recovery  from  iUness.  In  tlj 
New  Testament  it  appears  ten  times.^^  In  Ephesians  Paul  ustj, 
apolutrdsis  as  a  figure  of  man's  release  from  the  slavery  of  si 
through  the  action  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  referenc 
to  money  nor  to  whom  a  price  was  paid  in  Paul's  use  of  apolutrdsl 
for  he  defines  it  as  ten  aphesin  ton  paraptomaton  (the  forgivenef 
of  sins).  Thus  apolutrdsis  is  a  figure  from  slavery  and  means  hei 
emancipation  from  sins.  i. 

This  emancipation  is  accomplished  dia  tou  haimatos  autc^ 
(through  his  blood)  which  is  a  figure  from  the  Jewish  sacrifici^ 
system.  To  a  Jew  "blood"  always  signified  "life."  The  life  of  £j 
animal  was  located  in  its  blood.  Therefore,  an  animal  in  sacrifii? 
gave  its  life  via  death.  "Blood"  is  a  symbol  of  life.  "Redemptic! 
through  his  blood"  means  emancipation  from  sins  achieved  1 
life  which  loves  enough  to  give  itself  even  to  death.  In  eye 
occurrence  of  the  word  apolutrdsis  in  the  New  Testament  it  i 

31  George  Abbott-Smith,  A  Manual  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  th 
edition;  (London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1937),  pp.  52-53. 

S  Eukf  2f:28;"Romans  23:24;  8:23;  L  Cor.  1:30;  Ephesians  1:7  If;  4:30;  CoL  1: 
Hebrews  9- 15-  11:35.  Cf.  William  Barclay,  A  New  Testament  Word-Book  (Reprint 
London:  SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  1956),  pp.  76-83  for  a  fine  treatment  of  apolutrosis  and  rela 
terms. 
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mplied  that  one  enslaved  could  never  have  brought  about  his  own 

.mancipation.^^ 

I 

Ten  aphesin  ton  paraptdmaton  (the  forgiveness  of  sins).  The 
void  aphesis,  translated  "forgiveness,"  is  from  a  compound  verb 
leaning  literally  to  send  off  or  away.  Apolutrosis  (redemption  or 
(mancipation)  and  aphesis  (forgiveness)  here  are  parallel  terms, 
tliis  is  possible  because  through  forgiveness  man  is  placed  in  his 
pe  relation  to  God.  In  fact,  in  the  New  Testament  "forgiveness 
jf  sins"  means  the  removal  of  the  barrier  existing  between  God 
[nd  man.  And  the  New  Testament  declaration  is  that,  though 
pan  builds  the  barrier,  God  is  the  one  who  removes  it.^-^  It  must 
e  noted  that  "forgiveness  of  sins"  can  never  be  obtained  by  a 
jivine  decree  which  would  totally  misrepresent  God  as  revealed 
ji  Jesus  Chrisi,  human  personality,  and  human  sin.  God  cannot 
[ecree  forgiveness,  for  he  cannot  decree  love  and  at  the  same 
ime  not  violate  human  personaUty  as  created  by  him.  God  can 
btain  for  the  sinner  his  forgiveness,  however,  by  loving  the  sinner 
)  death— God's  death  and  the  sinner's  death.   Jesus  died;  the 
nner  dies  in  him.  And  the  sinner  never  dies  in  him  until  he 
xepts  personal  responsibility  for  Jesus'  death.  Forgiveness  then 
first  accusation,  judgment,  and  second  pardon.^^  A  man  can 
3ver  be  forgiven  until  he  is  first  condemned.  And  as  one  crucifies 
^sus  afresh  his  forgiveness  comes  only  when  he  acknowledges 
;sponsibility  for  so  crucifying  him. 

J  Kata  to  ploutos  tes  charitos  autou  (according  to  the  riches  of 
[s  grace).  The  preposition  kata  translated  here  in  the  King  James 
prsion  by  "according  to,"  when  used  with  the  accusative  case, 
,  here,  among  other  things  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  norm,' 
sunilarity,  homogeneity;  and  "often  the  norm  is  at  the  same 
ne  the  reason  so  that  in  accordance  with  and  because  of  are 
erged.  .  .  .  The  meaning  'in  accordance  with'  can  also  disappear 
itirely,  so  that  kata  means  simply  because  of,  as  a  result  of,  on 
e  basis  of."'''  Thus  again  the  reason  and  ground  of  God's  action 
:  producing  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  the  rich  grace 
\  God.^^ 

b.    The  revelation  of  "the  mystery  of  his  will." 
What_God  has  caused  his  family  to  know  is  the  mystery  of  his 

jC/.  Barclay,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

ISL7^^^^^^ J^I^^^'  forgiveness  and  Reconciliation:  A  Study  in  New  TestameTif 
'crsVn'je^ol'clf^p"  London:  MacmiUan  Co.: lifted,  mI).^pTT-S 

['Bauer,  English,  p. '408a. 

[dV'Sft  o7  Welf^'?'  °/  -'^^''f^^^^^f  9°^^"  i°  the  New  Testament.  1.  It  is  a  gift 
'd's         nf  h^llf  ^n?'^  '         °^  ^™self  in  Jesus  Christ.   3.  Because  if  is 

id  and^man  ^""''^  '°  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^  t°  ^  Personal  relafion  iLt^^n 
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will  which  is,  as  stated  in  verse  10,  to  "gather  together  in  one  al 
things  in  Christ."  There  are  four  very  important  words  here 
musterion  (mystery),  oikonomia  (dispensation),  plerdma  tdi 
kairon  (fullness  of  times),  and  armkephalaiod  (he  might  gathe 
together  in  one). 

To  musterion  (the  mystery).  Musterion  is  from  the  ver 
mued  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries,^'  which  in  turn  is  from  mud,  t 
shut  the  mouthJ^  Mued  then  came  to  mean  generally  to  teacl 
instruct,  to  be  instructed,  to  learn.  Musterion  in  secular  Greel 
usually  in  the  plural  form,  designated  the  content  of  the  secK 
rights  one  received  when  he  became  an  initiate  into  the  myster 
rehgions.  It  later  came  to  designate  any  secret,  something  whic 
must  not  be  revealed.  In  the  New  Testament,^!  however,  "a  my{ 

tery  is  a  secret  which  has  been,  or  is  being  disclosed  "^^  Qeorg 

Abbott-Smith  reports  that  in  the  New  Testament  musterion  is  use 
"of  the  council  of  God,  once  hidden  but  now  revealed  in  the  gosp 
or  some  fact  thereof."*^  In  Paul's  writings  musterion  is  God 
secret  which  he  wills  to  reveal  and  which  he  commissions  mini 
ters  to  declare  boldly  and  publicly.  In  Ephesians  1:10  the  "my 
tery"  is  that  God  brings  all  things  to  full  unity  in  Christ. 

Eis  oikonomian  (in  the  dispensation).  It  is  unfortunate  th 
the  English  word  "dispensation"  has  gained  a  nuance  of  meami 
which  no  longer  aUows  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  Paul's  thought 
verse  10.  We  must  look  at  his  word  oikonomia.  This  word 
from  oikos  (house)  and  nemo  (to  manage).  The  verb  oikonom 
means  to  manage  as  house-steward,  be  a  steward,  then  general 
to  manage,  regulate,  arrange.^^  Oikonomos  designates  the  stewa 
of  a  household  or  estate:  a  steward,  an  administrator.  Oikonomi 
the  word  used  here,  means  the  office  of  steward,  commission, 
arrangement,  order,  plan  of  anything.^'  Oikonomia  thus  can  me 
"dispensation"  when  the  latter  is  used  properly:  that  which 
worked  out,  plan. 

To  summarize:  first  oikonomia  meant  the  work  of  a  stewar 
stewardship;  then  it  came  to  designate  any  kind  of  administrati 
or  working  out  of  a  scheme  or  plan.^^  ^  is  instructive  to  compa 
1  •  10  with  3:2,  which  reads,  "If  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensati 


39  By  "mysteries"  is  meant  the  secrets  of  the  mystery  reUgions. 

It^^^'Z^^'l^^it^  times  in  the  New  Testament  of  which  twenty-  , 
^'^^^g'f  Hendry"'^?s'tery,"  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible  (Ala«  Richards  ^ 
editor;"  Reprinted;  London:  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.),  p.  156b. 

43  Abbott-Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  313. 

45  Cf.  Bauer,  English,  p.  562a. 
4«  Cf.  Synge,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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,  [oikonomia]  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  me  to  you-ward." 
ij  This  means  that  God  has  called  Paul  to  work  out  or  perform  a 
special  assignment,  which  is  later  identified  as  his  mission  to  the 
1  Gentiles.  Thus  Bauer  remarks  on  the  use  of  oikonomia  in  1:10 
that  it  "certainly  refers  to  the  plan  of  salvation  which  God  is 
bringing  to  reality  through  Christ,  m  the  fuUness  of  the  times."^^ 
Pleroma  ton  kairon  (fullness  of  times).  Plerdma  has  two  usages 
which  throw  light  upon  Paul's  use  of  the  term  in  Ephesians:  1. 
Plerdma  may  mean  the  crew  of  a  ship;  i.e.,  the  new  entity  which 
comes  into  being  when  all  offices  aboard  ship  are  manned.  2.  All 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  a  city  in  its  simplest  form.  Aristotle 
said  that  the  plerdma  of  a  city  in  its  simplest  form  was  its  posses- 
sion of  the  following  artisans:  weaver,  husbandman,  shoemaker, 
builder,  smith,  herdsman,  merchant,  and  a  retail  dealer.  With  one 
of  these  missing  there  cannot  be  a  city  even  in  its  simplest  form.^^ 
Synge  takes  the  investigation  a  step  further  saying  that  the  plerdma 
is  the  entity  which  comes  into  being  when  all  the  parts  are  as- 
sembled. It  is  that  something  more  which  emerges  from  the  sum 
of  all  the  parts,  a  new  entity,  a  new  unit,  as  the  crew  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  members  of  the  crew,  a  city  more  than  the 
mm  of  tradesmen. Plerdma  does  not  mean  the  last  point  in  a 
long  line  but  the  new  entity  created  by  the  totality  of  parts.  To 
llustrate:  if  one  were  to  have  a  Hst  of  numbers  to  add,  the  plerdma 
vould  not  be  the  last  of  those  numbers,  but  the  new  entity  which 
pame  into  being  when  all  the  numbers  were  added  together. 
^lerdma  may  be  translated  unity,  or  integrator  J*^ 

Kairos  means  right  time,  opportune  moment,  a  special  period 
)r  time  created  by  God  so  as  to  provide  a  fitting  time  for  his 
LCtions.  Eis  oikonomian  tou  plerdmatos  tdn  kairdn  may  be  trans- 
ited: The  divine  moments  have  worked  themselves  into  full 
ictuality.  This  means  that  what  God  is  doing  is  not  happenstance, 
|ut  is  something  being  done  consciously  with  full  plan  and  pur- 
pose by  him.  What  he  is  doing  is  stated  in  the  following  words 
jvhich  in  turn  give  the  pivot  or  hinge  of  the  whole  letter. 
!  Anakephalaidsasthai  (he  might  gather  together  in  one).  This 
[erb  which  occurs  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament  means  to  sum 
|/7  (again)  or  to  present  as  a  whole.^^  Its  specific  use  by  Paul  may 
►e  gained  by  reference  to  Romans  13:9  where  he  states  that  the 
Vhole  law  is  "comprehended"  (anakephalaioutai)  in  one  law: 

cit.,  p.  526b. 
See  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  259  for  the  evidence. 
49  Synge,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
^Ibid.,  p.  64. 
^  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  thus  seen  that 
love  of  neighbor  is  the  factor  which  integrates  or  completes  the 
law;  without  love  no  law  can  function  as  God  intended  it  to  func- 
tion. As  Synge  so  finely  puts  it:  "Love  is  the  common  factor  of 
all  law.  From  love  law  derives  its  unity."^^  Anakephalaiod  then 
means  to  bring  to  full  unity  or  harmony. 

To  sum  up:  the  mystery,  open  secret,  of  God's  will  (purpose), 
which  He  himself  purposed,  is  that  God  has  so  worked  that  the 
proper  time  has  fully  arrived  for  the  uniting  of  a  dis-united  world, 
the  point  of  unity  and  harmony  being  the  Christ,  the  Messiah.  Paul 
therefore  asserts  it  as  his  belief  that  Christ  is  the  integrator  of 
disunity  and  that  nothing  can  come  into  completion  and  harmony 
apart  from  him.^^ 

c.  God  inherits  children  as  his  portion  (verses  11-12). 
En  ho  kai  eklerothemen  (in  whom  also  we  have  obtained  ar 
inheritance).  It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  examine  carefuUv 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  translated  "we  have  obtained  an  inher 
itance."  Eklerothemen  is  an  aorist  indicative,  passive  from  tht 
verb  klerod,  which  in  turn  is  from  kleros,  a  lot  (i.e.,  pebble 
small  stick,  etc.),  then  something  assigned,  allotted,  a  portion 
The  verb  klerod,  means  in  the  active  form  to  appoint  by  lot  or  ti, 
assign  by  lot,  and  in  the  passive,  as  here,  to  be  appointed  or  as 
signed  or  chosen  by  lot.'^  As  Robinson  points  out  "the  imagt 
of  the  lot  tends  to  disappear;  so  that  the  word  means  'to  assign, 
or  (mid.)  'to  assign  to  one's  self,'  'to  choose';  and  in  the  passiv 
'to  be  assigned'  or  'chosen'."^^ 

The  American  Standard  Version  translates  the  phrase:  "i]i| 
whom  also  we  were  made  a  heritage."  Robinson  would  render  it 
"We  have  been  chosen  as  God's  portion.''''  If  this  translatioi 
captures  Paul's  intention,  it  means  that  Paul  is  not  emphasizini 
what  we  inherit  because  we  are  rightly  related  to  God,  bi^t  i 
emphasizing  God's  stake  in  us.  Paul  has  biblical  precedent  fc 
his  statement:  Deuteronomy  32:9:  "For  the  Lord's  portion  ij 
his  people;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance";  Deuteronomy  9:29j 
"Yet  they  are  Thy  people  and  Thine  inheritance  .  .  .";  Zacharial 
2:12:  "And  the  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah  his  portion  in  the  Hol|l 
Land,  and  shall  choose  Jerusalem  again." 

Seen  in  this  light,  verse  11  is  an  amphfication  of  verses  4  an 

M  The^rest^o/th'e  better  to  th^  .  ,^ 

^lluJt  English,  p  436d;  Cf.  T.  K.  Abbott,  A  Critical        Exegetical  Commentary  . 
the  mttles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colossians   S.  R.  Driver  Alfred 
C  A   Briggs,  editors,  The  International  Critical  Commentary;  Reprmted;  (Edinburg 
t!  &.'t.  Clark,  1953),  p.  19.  Cf.  also  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  146. 

55  Loc.  cit. 

58  Loc.  cit. 
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5,  and  is  written  to  express  an  incomparable  blessing:  in  Christ 
one  becomes  the  property  of  God;  and  if  one  is  God's  property, 
he  is  owned  by  one  who  cares.  All  these  blessings — redemption 
(the  forgiveness  of  sin),  the  awareness  of  God's  intention  in 
Christ  to  bring  unity  to  all  things,  the  being  chosen  as  God's 
possession  not  on  the  basis  of  merit  but  on  the  basis  of  God's 
gracious  action  and  purpose — ^lead  to  the  praise  of  His  glory. 

3.  Stanza  3:  God  Seals  with  the  Promised  Holy  Spirit  (verses 
13-14). 

"In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth, 
the  gospel  of  your  salvation:  In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed, 
1^  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the 
(earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 

rossession,  unto  the  praise  of  His  glory." 
Humeis  (ye).  For  the  first  time  in  the  body  of  the  letter  Paul 
pses  the  second  personal  pronoun.  This  "you"  refers  to  Gentiles 
bid  also  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  were  non-Jews, 
pose  "who  first  trusted  in  Christ"  were  either  Jews  who  longed 
tor  the  Messiah  or  Jews  who  had  become  Christians  by  believing 
In  the  Christ.  At  any  rate,  Paul  definitely  includes  Gentiles  in 
\hQ  Christian  experience.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  humeis 
bhould  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  "sealed"  thereby  pre- 
luding any  need  for  "trusted"  as  added  in  the  King  James  Version. 

Esphragisthete  (ye  were  sealed).  The  sphragidzd  had  as  its 
5)riginal  meaning  literally  to  provide  with  a  seal  It  came  to  have 
i  figurative  meaning  to  ''mark"  (with  a  seal)  as  a  means  of  identifi- 
cation .  .  .,  so  that  the  mark  which  denotes  ownership  also  carries 
vith  it  the  protection  of  the  owner.  .  .  ."^^  As  was  stated  in  the 
)receding  stanza,  the  Christian  has  become  God's  portion,  so  here 
he  Christian  has  been  marked  as  belonging  to  God,  God's  prop- 
irty. 

To  pneumati  tes  epangelias  to  hagio  (with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise).  The  Holy  Spirit  means  God  personally  at  work.  "Of 
fromise"  is  genitive  of  definition:  the  promised  Holy  Spirit.  Thus 
he  way  God  marks  His  people  as  His  portion  and  protects  them 
5  to  send  His  promised  Holy  Spirit  to  them. 

Hos  estin  arrabon  tes  kleronomias  hemon  (which  is  the  earnest 
'f  our  inheritance).  The  word  arrabon  (earnest)  is  of  interest.  It 
J  of  undoubted  Semitic  origin,  most  probably  brought  to  Greece 
y  way  of  Phoenicia.  Abbott-Smith  defines  it:  ''an  earnest/'  part 
'ayment  in  advance  for  security,  a  first  installment. This  mean- 
s' Bauer,  English,  p.  803b, 
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ing  is  confirmed  by  the  papyri.  In  a  papyrus  dated  from  the  second ; 
century  B.C.  reference  is  made  to  a  woman  who  in  selling  a  cow  i 
received  one  thousand  drachmae  as  arrabdn.^^  Robinson  states 
that  the  arrabon  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  payment  and  that 
"if  the  transaction  was  not  completed  the  defaulter,  if  the  seller, 
repaid  the  arrabon  twofold  with  interest;  if  the  buyer,  he  lost  the  i 
arrabdn."^^ 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  agent  of  God's  estabUshing  ownership  and  \ 
protection  of  his  people,  has  been  given,  and  he  guarantees  the, 
full  redemption  of  God's  possession  and  the  praise  of  his  glory, 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  God's  possession;  Jew  and  Gentile  are  united 
in  Christ.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  action  of  bringing  all 
things  into  unity  in  Jesus  Christ.  I 

IV.  Summary 

In  Ephesians  1:3-14  Paul  delineates  six  of  God's  blessings  tc 
mankind  in  Jesus  Christ.  These  blessings  are  spiritual  blessings 
The  first  is  that  God  has  in  Jesus  Christ  declared  that  salvatioE 
is  initiated  by  God  and  proceeds  from  His  character  and  actior  i 
and  not  from  human  merit.  ! 

The  second  spiritual  blessing  presented  by  Paul  grows  out  oj 
the  first.  As  God  chooses  to  salvation,  so  He  as  Father  adopts? 
us  into  His  family  by  Jesus  Christ.  Through  Jesus  Christ  God'j| 
Son  we  become  God's  sons  partaking  of  His  character.  j 

The  third  blessing  is  that  through  Christ's  sacrificial  life  giverj 
in  death  sinners  are  redeemed.  Redemption  means  forgiveness  o: 
sins  and  forgiveness  of  sins  has  a  double  reference:  judgment  anc 
reconciliation.  Christ's  death  judges  us  and  condemns  us;  Hiil 
death  reconciles  us  to  God. 

With  the  fourth  blessing  Paul  reaches  the  theme  of  Ephesians  | 
in  Jesus  Christ  God  has  actually  made  known  the  secret  of  Hii| 
active  purpose  for  the  world;  namely,  that  in  Christ  the  total  creaj 
tion  finds  its  identity,  receives  its  completion,  and  is  relatec 
harmoniously  to  God  and  to  itself. 

The  fifth  blessing  set  forth  in  these  verses  is  that  men  in  Chris! 
are  God's  inheritance.  God  therefore  has  a  stake  in  us.  We  ar  - 
His  property  and  shall  be  cared  for  by  Him.  He  shall  bring  uj 
to  full  maturity. 

Paul,  in  the  last  place,  states  that  the  Christian  is  assured  o 
his  relation  to  God  because  he  has  been  sealed  with  the  promise(  i 
Holy  Spirit.  God  has  stamped  us  as  His  own  through  His  Spirit 
who  is  the  first  installment  of  eternal  blessings. 

B8  Abbott-Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  60.  ^  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  147b. 

«»Moulton  and  Milligan,  op.  cit.,  p.  78a.  \ 
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The  Missionary  and  the  Christain 
Calling 

Ephesians  4:1-16 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

A  few  years  ago,  when,  as  a  missionary  on  furlough,  I  was  being 
itroduced  to  a  congregation,  the  pastor  in  the  midst  of  his  intro- 
uction  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Luther,  I  envy  you  your  calling, 
^ou  are  a  missionary,  and  the  call  to  be  a  missionary  is  the 
ighest  calling  there  is."  Would  you  agree  with  his  statement? 
5  the  missionary  vocation  the  highest  calling?  What  is  the  highest 
ailing? 

In  order  to  introduce  what  I  wish  to  say  concerning  the  mis- 
jonary  calling,  I  beg  leave  to  be  more  personal  than  I  would 
|rdinarily  wish  to  be  in  an  address  of  this  type.  I  have  experienced 
lore  than  one  call  of  God.  With  all  humility,  I  share  with  PauP 
^id  with  many  of  you  the  conviction  that  God  set  me  apart  to  the 
Fospel  ministry  before  I  was  born  and  then  called  me  by  His 
pee  to  this  service.  I  had  intimations  of  this  call  even  in 
jiildhood  and  became  certain  of  it  in  early  adulthood.  When 
le  assurance  came,  not  only  of  my  call  to  preach  but  of  God's 
pceptance  of  a  very  unworthy  vessel  as  a  medium  for  making 
pown  His  unsearchable  riches,  I  was  thrilled  beyond  measure 
|id  in  the  glow  of  that  experience  I  seemed  almost  lifted  out  of 
le  realm  of  earthly  things  for  several  months. 

I  had  to  come  down  to  hard  realities,  to  be  sure,  but  I  still  glory 
i  the  call  to  preach.  I  expect  to  magnify  this  holy  vocation  as 
[ng  as  I  live.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  call  so  much  more  basic 
fid  important  that  it  may  be  termed  a  "higher"  call  than  the  call 
^  preach  the  Gospel. 

Some  years  after  I  responded  to  the  call  to  preach  there  came 
Isummons  for  me  to  go  to  Japan  as  a  missionary.  This  was  during 
\Q  war  when  none  of  us  knew  whether  it  would  even  become 
pssible  to  do  missionary  work  in  that  country  which  was  then 
XT  fierce  enemy.  However,  along  with  others  who  were  called, 
I  began  preparation  and  finally  was  able  to  go  to  Japan  as  a 
lessenger  of  the  Gospel.  I  was  a  foreign  missionary!  This  was 
|ce  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream;  but  I  must  confess  that  when  I 
ossed  the  Pacific  no  marvelous  change  was  wrought  in  me.  I 


'  Galatians  1 : 15. 
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took  on  no  halo,  except  possibly  one  of  reflected  light  from  ar 
ever  expanding  barren  area  on  the  top  of  my  head.  On  Japanes<| 
soil  I  still  had  to  engage  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  struggle  amj 
to  wrestle  with  besetting  sins  of  pride  and  selfishness. 

Now  being  a  missionary  was  a  wonderful  experience.  Theri 
were  rewards  in  those  years  which  to  me  are  quite  inexpressiblej 
Difficult  years  they  were,  it  is  true,  but  glorious,  satisfying  years 
But,  again,  the  call  to  be  a  missionary — ^which  did  not  annul  m; 
call  to  preach  but  rather  complemented  it — was  not  my  highes 
calling.  I 

The  highest  calling  which  I  have  experienced  came  to  me  as  i| 
child.  It  happened  when  in  a  small  country  church  I  heard  i 
Gospel  invitation  and  responded  by  committing  my  life  into  thj 
hands  of  the  merciful  Saviour.  That  night  as  I  rode  home  behin< 
my  brother  on  our  galloping  horse,  my  boyish  heart  was  vibran 
with  joy  because  I  had  heard  and  answered  the  summons  whic 
means  entrance  into  hfe  and  hfe  indeed. 

1  am  speaking  here  of  the  one  essential  vocation  which  hd; 
priority  over  all  others.  This  is  the  one  call  which  dehneates  one' 
goal,  determines  his  destiny  and  gives  him  status  before  God.  Th\ 
one  essential  calling  is  the  call  to  be  a  Christian.  It  is  this  ca 
which  the  New  Testament  magnifies.  When  Paul  writes,  "I  then 
fore,  a  prisoner  for  the  Lord,  beg  you  to  lead  a  life  worthy  c 
the  calling  to  which  you  have  been  called,"^  he  is  not  referring  t 
the  pastoral  ministry,  the  missionary  calling,  or  even  the  apostolil 
vocation.  This  word  was  directed,  not  to  a  group  of  pastors  ani 
missionaries,  but  to  a  Christian  church^;  and  the  calling  to  whic 
the  Apostle  refers  is  the  Christian  calling. 

The  Ephesian  letter  was  addressed  "to  the  saints  who  are  als 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  Christia 
calling  is  characteristically  the  call  "to  be  saints."  To  be  a  "saint, 
in  its  most  essential  signification,  means  to  be  dedicated  to  Gc 
or  to  belong  to  God.  Its  connotation  of  hohness  is  derived  fro] 
the  more  basic  meaning  of  separation  to  God  as  His  speci 
possession.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  most  unconditional  kind  < 
belongingness,  because  it  is  accomphshed  by  the  most  radic 
means  of  redemption,  the  Cross.  The  Cross  is  both  the  objectr 
and  subjective  means  by  which  we  become  God's  possession, 
is  the  objective  means  of  our  redemption,  because  we  "were  rai 
somed  ...  not  with  perishable  things  ...  but  with  the  precioi 

2  Ephesians  4:1-   This  and  the  following  quotations  are  from  the  Revised  Stands 
Version  of  the  Bible.  .  .    ,      ,        ^      ^  •     i  i 

3  Or  perhaps  to  several  churches,  as  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  circular  letter. 
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lood  of  Christ.  .  .  The  method  of  our  ransom  then,  is  God's 
wn  incredible  self -giving  in  Jesus  Christ,  supremely  accomplished 
1  the  Cross. 

But  the  Cross  is  also  the  subjective  experience  of  our  redemp- 
|on  and  God's  possession  of  us.  Jesus  had  a  characteristic  word 
Dncerning  the  conditions  of  discipleship  and  redemption:  "If  any 
lan  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
ross  and  follow  me.  For  whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose 
;  and  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's  will  save 
."5  Paul  gave  testimony  to  this  radical  belongingness  to  Christ 
I  his  own  experience  when  he  declared,  "I  have  been  crucified 
|ith  Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who  live,  but  Christ  who  lives  in 
e;  and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son 
"  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."^  And  that  Paul 
ilieved  this  experience  to  be  normative  for  Christians  is  evidenced 
'  his  interpretation  of  baptism  as  signifying  death  and  resurrec- 
|bn.   "So  you  also,"  he  said,  "must  consider  yourselves  dead 

sin  and  alive  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus."'^  All  who  come  through 
k  baptismal  waters  are  thereby  testifying  that  they  have  come 
|a  the  Cross  to  belongingness  to  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  greater 
f)al,  no  more  glorious  destiny,  no  higher  caUing  than  to  belong 
}  God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  His  redeemed  possession  which  lives 
n  the  praise  of  His  glory.  This  is  the  Christian  vocation. 
)  The  missionary  calling,  therefore,  is  not  something  above  the 
jhristian  calling.  Rather,  the  missionary  ministry  and  all  other 
pecial  callings  in  the  church  are  sub-divisions  under  the  Christian 
ideation.  The  special  ministries  of  Ephesians  4:11 — apostles 
missionaries?),  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers— are 
jfts  of  Christ  "for  the  equipment  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 

"\  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ  "s  These  special 

pcations  which  Paul  mentions  are  multiplied  today  in  much 
reater  variety:  chaplains,  ministers  of  music,  ministers  of  edu- 
ction, etc.,  but  they  are  all  secondary  or  auxiliary  vocations 
psigned  to  implement  the  Christian  calling.  It  is  their  relation 
i>  this  one  essential  vocation  which  gives  them  their  great  im- 
prtance.  Their  final  goal  is  so  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ 
fat  we  all  may  fulfill  the  Christian  calling  by  attaining  "to  the 
fiity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to 
i  

I*  I  Peter  1:18-19. 

ik^g'-^J'M'J^A^l"        passage  in  the  earliest  Gospel  as  well  as  in  its  repetition  in 

f  Gal.  2:20. 

Romans  6:11. 
«Eph.  4:12. 
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mature  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  | 
Christ."^  Thus  the  missionary  calUng  must  fall  within  tho 
specialized  callings  which  are  designed  to  serve  the  Christij^ 
caUing.  .  | 

Moreover,  the  call  to  be  a  missionary  sometimes  gives  specii|| 
direction  to  a  call  one  already  has.  Maybe  one  is  called  to  be 
Christian  doctor.  Then  the  question  arises,  or  should  arise,  "Whe 
and  whom  am  I  to  serve?"  And  he  finds  direction  to  go  to  Niger 
as  a  medical  missionary.  Or  perhaps  one  is  called  to  preach  tl 
Gospel, — but  the  question  presents  itself  "Where  and  to  who 
am  I  called  to  preach?"  Then  there  comes  the  indication  of  tl 
Holy  Spirit  that  he  is  to  preach  in  Malaya.  These  are  but  tv 
examples  of  a  missionary  call  giving  specific  direction  to  a  a 
already  experienced. 

This  suggests  that  the  missionary  call  may  come  differently 
different  individuals  and  that  we  must  recognize  a  certain  varie 
in  the  way  this  call  is  experienced  and  understood.  Some  are  call( 
as  missionaries  at  a  very  early  age;  others  after  a  long  develo 
mental  process.  Some  feel  led  to  a  ministry  to  a  particular  count 
or  people;  others  experience  a  call  to  missions  in  general.  Son 
understand  that  their  call  to  foreign  missions  is  irrevocable,  ai 
therefore  they  can  hardly  conceive  any  circumstances  in  whi( 
they  could  conscientiously  give  up  overseas  service;  others  belie' 
that  their  missionary  call  allows  for  mobility  and  that  althouj 
their  submission  to  the  call  is  unconditional,  God  may  possib 
have  something  else  in  mind  for  them  later.  We  must  beware  | 
impressing  a  mold  of  uniformity  upon  the  call  to  missionary  ser 
ice,  lest  we  not  only  wrong  sincere  individuals  but  also  do  violen 
to  the  mysterious  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  call  to  missionary  service  often  comes  through  an  awai 
ness  of  the  great  disparities  in  human  need  and  the  facilities  f 
meeting  that  need  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
one  is  called  to  be  a  servant  in  the  steps  of  Him  who  came  not 
be  served  but  to  serve,  how  can  he  be  indifferent  to  the  priority 
of  need?  To  use  the  examples  cited  a  moment  ago,  if  a  Christi; 
is  called  to  be  a  doctor,  we  should  be  able  to  assume  that  he  i 
not  called  to  make  money  and  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possil 
in  his  vocation.  If  this  be  true,  then,  how  can  he  avoid  sober  coj 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  while  here  in  our  country  there  is  0| 
doctor  for  about  every  800  people,  there  are  places,  such 
Indonesia,  where  the  ratio  is  one  doctor  for  every  57,000?  Or 
one  is  caUed  to  preach  must  he  not  take  into  most  serious  accou 

8  Eph.  4:13. 
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he  fact  that  in  our  nation  there  is  one  ordained  Protestant  minis- 
jer  for  every  640  people,  while  there  are  countries  such  as  Pakistan 
jind  Thailand  where  the  ratio  is  one  ordained  Protestant  minister, 
ncluding  missionaries  and  nationals,  to  well  over  200,000  of  the 
population?  Much  the  same  could  be  said  for  other  areas  of 
imman  need.  The  call  to  missionary  service  rightly  takes  into 
Iccount  the  priorities  of  human  need  and  the  unconditional  nature 
it  divine  sovereignty. 

The  missionary  vocation,  then,  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  a 
pore  basic  and  essential  calling,  which  is  the  Christian  calling. 
Lo  exalt  the  former  above  the  latter  is  a  serious  perversion  of 
he  New  Testament  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  when  my  friend 
aid  that  as  a  missionary  I  had  "the  highest  calling  there  is,"  he 
Ivas  sincere  bat  mistaken.  However,  in  spite  of  the  utter  lack  of 
[Jcriptural  basis  for  his  opinion,  there  seem  to  be  many  who  share 
t  with  him.  How  has  this  situation  arisen?  Why  is  the  missionary 
falling  thus  disproportionately  and  inordinately  magnified? 
I  I  believe  that  this  distorted  conception  of  the  missionary  voca- 
^n  has  arisen,  not  from  a  dehberate  study  of  the  character  of 
jhis  calling,  but  as  an  unconscious  concomitant  of  the  rise  and 
j>romotion  of  the  modem  missionary  movement.  As  you  know, 
he  Protestant  missionary  movement  began  in  an  atmosphere  of 
tidifference  and  hostility.  The  promotion  of  missions  was  a  most 
lifiicult,  sometimes  heart-breaking  task.  There  was  also  the  fact 
>f  missionary  heroism.  In  our  day  missionary  privations  and 
ven  martyrdom  are  by  no  means  unknown,  but  a  century  and  a 
lalf  ago  a  missionary  career  inevitably  meant  severe  hardship.  I 
im  persuaded  that  these  two  factors,  the  necessity  of  promoting 
he  missionary  movement  under  adverse  circumstances  and  the 
leality  of  missionary  heroism,  led  to  the  inordinate  exaltation  of 
be  missionary  calling. 

This  distortion  has  some  most  unfortunate,  if  not  disastrous, 
onsequences.  We  have  come  perilously  near  to  the  heresy  of  a 
louble  standard  of  Christian  life  and  commitment.  By  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  monasticism  developed  in  early  Christi- 
nity,  leading  to  the  double  standard  of  the  monastic  and  the 
rdinary  Christian  life.  That  is,  the  ideal  Christian  life  was  not 
or  folk  in  the  normal  occupations  but  for  those  who  had  taken 
Ws  of  celibacy  and  poverty  and  had  at  least  partially  separated 
tiemselves  from  the  world.  I  have  heard  the  Protestant  Missionary 
Movement  referred  to  as  "Protestant  Monasticism."  Moreover, 
have  observed  that  the  consecration  required  to  send  a  missionary 
way  from  his  land  and  loved  ones  to  spend  his  life  in  a  foreign 
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country  is  too  often  considered  to  be  something  extraordinar 
which  is  not  required  of  "ordinary"  Christians.  This,  of  course 
is  a  perversion  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  whereby  an  uncon 
ditional  commitment  is  required  of  all  disciples. 

As  a  special  calling  is  exalted  out  of  measure  the  Christiai 
vocation  is  correspondingly  depreciated.  So  long  as  one  can  rele 
gate  the  missionary  to  a  pedestal,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  make  one', 
obeisance  to  this  unusual  example  of  consecration  and  then  con 
tinue  on  a  sub-Christian  level  of  dedication. 

This  perverted  concept  is  likely  to  harm  the  missionary  himself) 
It  inspiries  a  kind  of  adulation  of  the  missionary  which  border 
on  idolatry  and  is  injurious  both  to  the  idol  and  the  idolater.  I 
the  missionary  harbors  the  illusion  that  his  dedication  is  unusua 
for  a  Christian,  he  falls  victim  to  spiritual  pride  which  impair 
his  character,  alienates  him  from  his  fellows  and  immeasurably 
vitiates  his  usefulness. 

Though  it  is  ironical,  it  is  altogether  likely  also  that  the  ove 
exaltation  of  the  missionary  and  his  calling  adversely  affects  tb 
promotion  of  missions.  This  is  true  concerning  the  procuring  o 
both  personnel  and  funds.  Unless  our  churches  provide  an  atmos 
phere  of  real  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  Kingdom,  it  will  be  mos 
difficult  for  young  people  to  recognize  a  call  to  foreign  missionary 
work.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  goal  beyond  their  reach.  On  the  othe 
hand,  if  our  churches  furnish  an  environment  wherein  it  is  recog 
nized  that  full  commitment  is  required  of  all,  the  missionar 
vocation  should  more  naturally  be  entered  as  a  special  ministr 
of  the  church,  all  of  whose  members  are  to  belong  to  Jesus  Chris 
and  live  only  for  the  praise  of  His  glory. 

Moreover,  this  false  conception  of  the  missionary  calling  join 
with  the  materialistic  spirit  so  prominent  in  the  world  today  t( 
create  a  situation  dangerous  to  the  future  of  the  financial  suppoi 
of  missions.  Our  churches  are  subtly  permeated  by  materialisti 
ideals  which  view  Christian  success  in  terms  of  tangibles  an( 
externals:  buildings,  programs,  numbers  of  converts  and  members 
sizes  of  budgets  and  salaries,  etc.  Those  who  subscribe  to  sue! 
ideals  can  be  expected  to  support  missions  only  so  long  as  the; 
manifest  "success"  as  judged  by  these  faulty  criteria.  In  the  con 
text  of  such  thinking,  if  financial  depression  were  to  come  foreigi 
missions  would  be  the  first  casualty.  This  is  because  oversea 
missions  can  rarely  compete  with  Christian  work  here  at  hom 
in  showing  tangible  results,  and  besides,  the  results  produce 
are  too  far  away  to  be  readily  seen. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
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j>f  the  perversion  of  the  concept  of  the  missionary  vocation  is  the 
|>lurring  of  the  fact  that  the  church  is  God's  missionary  people, 
jiot  just  a  group  represented  by  foreign  missionaries.  The  church 
k  the  newly  constituted  Israel  of  God.  It  is  the  community  of  the 
|/Iessiah,  sharing  in  His  mission  of  world  redemption.  It  is  "a 
loosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  God's  own  people," 
hat  it  may  declare — not  just  by  paid  representatives  but  by  its 
wn  character  and  its  total  life— "the  wonderful  deeds  of  him 
mo  called"  it  "out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light."io 
j  No  doubt  this  distortion  is  partially  responsible  for  the  spectacle 
^e  see  today  of  churches  that  send  messengers  of  the  Gospel  to 
|ie  ends  of  the  earth  and  at  the  same  time  deny  the  meaning  of 
pat  Gospel  by  their  lives  as  individuals  or  as  a  church.  An  out- 
landing  and  tragic  example  is  the  denial  of  the  good  news  of 
tod's  impartial,  indiscriminate  love  and  grace  by  doctrines  and 
[ractices  of  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  and  class,  and  the 
^nction,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  a  society  which  makes  such  dis- 
i|:imination.  The  missionary  movement  carries  about  its  neck  the 
^ighty  millstone  of  this  inconsistency  as  it  operates  in  the  colored 
j^orld,  and  it  staggers  more  and  more  beneath  its  weight. 
!  There  is  no  higher  calUng  than  the  Christian  calling.  The 
hurch  and  its  members  are  called  to  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
[hrist  and  to  be  the  medium  of  His  redemptive  world  mission, 
jach  one  of  us  is  called  to  live  evangelically,  so  that  his  life  is 
|i  occasion  of  stumbhng  to  no  one,  but  is  rather  an  invitation  to 
en  of  all  conditions  and  places  to  receive  the  Gospel  and  enter 
[to  life. 

Peter  2:9. 
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AREA  I.    Interpretation  of  the  Bible 

Tools  for  Bible  Study.  By  Balmer  H.  Kelly  and  Donald  G.  Mille: 
(editors).  Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1956.  $2.00. 

The  eleven  chapters  of  this  paper-bound  book  first  appeared  it 
successive  issues  of  the  quarterly.  Interpretation,  A  Journal  of  Bibt 
and  Theology.  These  chapters  inform  the  Bible  student  of  th 
best  tools  in  different  areas  of  Bible  study,  recommending  the  bej ! 
books  in  such  areas  as  concordances,  dictionaries,  encyclopedia!  i 
Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars  and  lexicons,  commentaries,  Bibll 
geographies  and  atlases,  and  others.  R.T.D.  I 

Harper's  Bible  Dictionary.  By  Madeleine  S.  Miller  and  J.  Lan 
Miller.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1952.  $7,95. 

This  is  the  only  one-volume  Bible  Dictionary  which  is  written  i 
the  hght  of  the  best  counsel  from  recognized  scholars  in  bibUcj 
archaeology  and  textual  research.  The  selection  of  articles  refleci 
insight,  maturity  of  judgment,  and  careful  scholarship.  The  materij 
is  succinctly  presented,  rehable,  and  fruitful.  As  a  reference  wor 
this  volume  is  indispensable.  M.H.L. 

The  Westminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the  Bible.  Revised  Editioi 
Bv  G.  Ernest  Wright  and  Floyd  V.  Filson  (editors).  Philadelphi; 
Pa.:  The  Westminster  Press,  1956.  $7.50. 

The  success  of  the  first  edition  of  1945  and  the  progress  < 
bibhcal  research  since  that  date  made  imperative  this  significai 
revision.  Attention  has  been  given  to  a  revised  chronology,  in 
proved  illustrations,  map  corrections,  history  of  excavations,  (ii| 
chiding  the  work  at  Qumran),  and  an  index  of  Arabic  place  namef 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  balanced  Atlas  to  the  Bible  in  priu 
M.H.L. 

A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible.  By  Alan  Richardsc 
(editor).  London:  SCM  Press,  1950.  25  shillings. 

This  is  a  book  every  Bible  student  should  have.  The  prmcipj 
words  and  terms  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Baptize,  Covenant,  KingdoT 
of  God,  Sin,  Sacrifice,  Mercy,  and  scores  of  others  are  discusst;! 
by  31  experts  in  the  respective  biblical  fields.  It  amounts  toj| 
small  encyclopedia.  R.T.D. 

The  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary.  By  F.  C.  Eiselen,  Edw;| 
Lewis,  and  David  G.  Downey  (editors).  New  York:  Abingdolj 
Cokesbury  Press,  1929.  $8.75.  | 
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This  is  an  excellent  one  volume  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible. 
I  orough  Bible  students  need  the  multi- volume  sets  of  commen- 
ies,  but  the  one  volume  works  are  valuable  in  giving  condensed 
i:ounts  of  the  material  and  general  articles  in  the  biblical  field. 
T.D. 

Biblical  Archaeology.  By  G.  Ernest  Wright.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
e  Westminster  Press,  1957.  $15.00. 

Drawing  from  a  wide  variety  of  original  and  secondary  sources, 
I  author  has  achieved  his  purpose  of  making  the  Bible's  setting 
the  ancient  world  and  its  relationship  to  its  environment  more 
Jdily  comprehended.  In  an  attractive  style,  the  reader  may 
low  in  historical  progression  the  re-weaving  of  the  fabric  of 
laelite  life  in  the  light  of  detailed  and  authentic  information 
ihered  by  the  science  of  archaeology.  M.H.L. 

Ifhe  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  By  Millar  Burrows.  New  York:  The 
l^ing  Press,  1956.  $5.95. 

h  is  unusual  that  a  book  of  this  nature  would  be  a  "Best  Seller." 
p  popular  interest  in  the  amazing  discovery  demanded  that  the 
jry  be  told  by  a  scholar  who  was  almost  an  eye-witness.  The 
hor  has  given  a  definite  idea  of  what  the  Scrolls  are,  why  there 
I  been  so  much  excitement  about  them,  and  how  they  are  im- 
hant.  While  the  book  was  out  of  date  as  soon  as  it  was  printed, 
•emains  the  definitive  story  from  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
Scrolls  until  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  volume.  M.H.L. 

i  Preface  to  Bible-Study.  By  Alan  Richardson.  Philadelphia: 
5  Westminster  Press,  1944.  $1.50. 

This  little  book  is  composed  of  ten  chapters  and  two  appendices, 
the  former,  Mr.  Richardson  seeks  to  provide  his  readers  with 
roper  concept  of  the  meaning  of  scripture.  To  do  this  he  dis- 
hes such  interesting  topics  as  "The  Right  Approach  to  the 
le,"  "Faith  and  Higher  Criticism,"  "The  Inspiration  of  the 
le,"  etc.  In  the  appendices  the  author  gives  practical  sugges- 
ts as  regards  organizing  Bible  study  groups  and  recommends 
I  basic  aids  to  Bible-study.  W.C.S. 

^he  Relevance  of  the  Bible.  By  H.  H.  Rowley.  New  York: 
)  Macmillan  Company,  1944.  $2.75. 

lere  are  eight  short,  excellent  chapters  dealing  with  the  place 
|he  Bible  in  our  modem  world.  In  fact,  the  modern  world  will 
its  way  out  of  its  maze  by  receiving  the  revelation  of  the  Bible, 
p  book  was  written  not  for  the  theologians  primarily,  but  for 
n  people.  B.E.S.  - 
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The  Authority  of  the  Bible.  By  C.  H.  Dodd.  London:  Nisbt 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1928.  $4.00. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  November,  1928.  It  was  w 
vised  and  reprinted  in  1938  and  has  since  gone  through  severs 
printings.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  thoughtful  minister 
Hbrary.  In  it  one  will  find  the  best  thought  of  one  of  the  world 
leading  New  Testament  scholars  on  the  subjects  of  revelatioi 
inspiration  and  religious  authority.  One  need  not  agree  with  tl 
author  in  all  things  to  be  benefited  by  his  penetrating  insigh 
E.A.McD. 

The  Unity  of  the  Bible,  By  H.  H.  Rowley.  London:  The  Can 
Kingsgate  Press,  1953.  15  shillings.  I 

This  title  reflects  one  of  the  contemporary  trends  in  biblio 
theology  to  rediscover  the  unity  of  the  Bible.  Originally  these  sj 
chapters  were  lectures  delivered  at  various  institutions  in  Brita 
and  in  America.  The  author  discusses  Unity  in  Diversity,  Ti 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  God  and  Man,  The  Fulfilment  of  Promis 
The  Cross,  and  The  Christian  Sacraments.  With  vaUdity  tl| 
volume  has  been  described  as  the  definitive  work  on  this  subje( 
M.H.L. 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Otto  J.  Baab.  Ne 
York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1949.  $3.50. 

An  excellent  elementary  presentation  of  the  materials  in  t 
principal  areas  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  such  as  the  meani 
of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  the  idea  of  sin,  salvation  in  the  0 
Testament,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  death  and  the  hereafter,  t 
problem  of  evil.  R.T.D. 

The  Faith  of  Israel.  By  H.  H.  Rowley.  London:  SCM  Pre 
Ltd.,  1956.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Rowley 
Union  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  at  Southeastern  Ser 
nary  in  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  in  1955.  Here  is  an  examir 
tion  of  the  faith  of  Israel  as  it  deals  with  Revelation,  God,  Mj 
Community,  Death  and  Immortality,  and  the  Day  of  the  Lo 
B.E.S.  ■  j 

The  Cross  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  H.  Wheeler  Robinscj 
London:  SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  1955.  $3.00.  j 

Robinson's  three  monographs.  The  Cross  of  Job,  The  Cross 
the  Servant,  and  The  Cross  of  Jeremiah  are  here  brought  togetl 
in  one  volume.  These  three  messages  show  that  suffering  ser| 
the  divine  purpose.  The  portrait  of  Christ  is  seen  in  the  Sufferj 
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rvant.  The  way  to  fellowship  with  God  is  through  agony  of  soul 
pictured  in  Jeremiah.  B.E.S. 

The  Kingdom  of  God.  By  John  Bright.  New  York:  Abingdon- 
|)kesbury  Press,  1953.  $3.75. 

I  This  is  the  book  that  won  the  $7,500  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
l^ard  in  1953.  It  is  still  good  reading  for  those  who  are  concerned 
th  the  bibhcal  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  value  of 
3  book  lies  in  its  presentation  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the 
ngdom  and  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  idea  in  the  New  Testament 
jA.McD. 

\  The  New  Testament  Background:  Selected  Documents.  By 
K.Barrett.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1957.  $3.50. 
Dr.  Barrett,  a  Methodist  minister  and  lecturer  in  Theology  in 
J  University  of  Durham,  England,  has  put  the  Christian  world 
his  debt  by  a  brilliant  compilation  of  original  documents  relating 
I  New  Testament  backgrounds.  The  sources  are  printed  in 
iglish  translation  accompanied  by  numerous  helpful  explanatory 
tes.  Represented  in  the  book  are  the  papyri,  classical  historians 
d  philosophers,  the  Hermetic  Literature,  the  Mystery  Religions, 
^ish  Rabbinic  thought,  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Septuagint,  and 
)ocalyptic  Writings.  This  book  is  well  worth  the  price  asked 
C.S. 

The  New  Testament  Against  Its  Environment.  By  Floyd  V. 
ison.  Chicago:  Henry  Regnery  Company,  1950.  $1.50. 
"Studies  in  Biblical  Theology"  is  described  as  "A  series  of 
)nographs  designed  to  provide  clergy  and  laymen  with  the  best 
rk  m  Bibhcal  scholarship  both  in  this  country  and  abroad." 
.  Filson's  monograph  amply  fulfills  the  objective  expressed  in 
s  statement.  It  delineates  with  remarkable  force  and  clarity 
ristianity  as  a  historical  religion,  describing  its  debt  to  the  en- 
onment  in  which  it  arose  but  pointing  out  clearly  its  divergen- 
s  from  that  environment.  A  great  Httle  book.  E.A.McD. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  T.  W.  Manson.  Cambridge  (Ens  )  • 
e  University  Press,  1931.  $3.75. 

rhis  is  now  an  "old"  book.  First  pubhshed  in  1931,  it  came 
:  m  a  second  edition  in  1935  and  has  been  reprinted  several 
les  smce.  It  is  one  of  those  scholarly  works  that  has  become 
andard."  It  deals  first  with  the  problems  and  methods  cou- 
nted with  study  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  then  discusses  the 
irces  and  formal  characteristics  of  the  teaching.  In  Part  II 
contents  of  the  teaching  are  described,  analyzed  and  inter- 
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preted.  One  will  find  in  this  book  a  sane  interpretation  of  thl 
Kingdom  of  God.  E.A.McD. 

The  Gospels  Translated  into  Modem  English.  By  J.  B.  Phillip 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1956.  $2.75.  r 

The  Gospels  were  first  written  in  the  Koine,  the  commoi 
every-day  language  of  the  people.  It  is  good  to  have  them  coirPj 
alive  again  in  a  modern  translation  such  as  Phillips  has  given 
The  pastor  will  make  no  mistake  in  recommending  to  his  peopli 
particularly  to  his  young  people,  the  reading  of  this  translatioi|A 
It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  an  authoritative  rendition  of  ttjj}, 
original  Greek  text  but  as  a  gripping  reproduction  in  every-da^& 
English  of  what  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  wrote  whe, 
they  gave  their  Gospels  to  the  world.  E.A.McD.  k 

Jesus  Master  and  Lord:  A  Study  in  the  Historical  Truth  of  f/jj 
Gospels.  By  H.  E.  W.  Turner.  London:  A.  R.  Mowbray  ai| 
Company,  Limited;  second  edition,  1954.  21  Shillings.  | 

Mr.  Turner  is  Lightfoot  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Universi|| 
of  Durham,  England.  This  learned  Anglican  scholar  has  earn4^ 
the  right  to  be  heard  on  the  interpretation  of  the  gospels.  Tljjj 
plan  of  the  book  is  quite  simple.  The  writer  begins  by  askin*^ 
"How  do  we  know  of  the  life  of  Jesus?"  He  answers  by  givirji 
a  brief  and  cogent  discussion  of  biblical  and  non-biblical  doci:;| 
ments  which  give  us  information  concerning  the  life  of  Jesu| 
Part  II  is  composed  of  a  discussion  of  "History  and  the  Gospeli 
plus  a  historical  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  With  this  basic  docf 
mentary  and  historical  problem  behind  him  Mr.  Turner  in  ParJ 
III-V  discusses  the  Person,  Teaching,  and  Resurrection  of  Jesv' 
Christ.  This  fine  work  should  be  read  by  every  Christian  minist, 
who  honestly  seeks  to  keep  abreast  of  biblical  scholarship.  W.C.|^ 

AREA  II:  Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity| 
The  History  and  Character  of  Calvinism.  By  John  T.  McNei| 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1954.  I 
This  book  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time.  The  nature  ai|r 
significance  of  John  Calvin  and  the  movement  bearing  his  nm 
have  been  discussed  by  many  writers,  but  never  with  a  clearP 
insight  or  a  happier  manner  of  expression  than  here.  The  fill 
part  of  the  book  describes  Huldreich  ZwingU  and  the  ReformatixiP 
in  German  Switzerland,  a  necessary  beginning  for  a  full  descri| 
tion  of  Calvinism.  Then  follows  a  section  on  Calvin  himself,  wiP 
a  sketch  of  the  city  of  Geneva  under  his  sway.  The  third  p£| 
tells  of  the  spread  of  Reformed  Protestantism  in  Europe  ai 
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;rly  America,  while  the  fourth  contains  five  chapters  on  Calvin- 
si  and  Modern  Issues.  Not  as  exhaustive  as  a  book  written  on 
ingle  aspect  of  this  many-sided  story,  McNeill's  work  commends 
[ilf  to  the  student  "whose  acquaintance  with  its  subject  matter 
l  y  be  as  shght  as  mine  long  remained,  and  who  may  not  have 
iportunity  to  read  at  large  in  the  field."  (Preface,  p.  vii.)  It 
i)uld  have  a  wide  acceptance.  J.  E.  S. 

Early  Medieval  Theology.  George  E.  McCracken,  editor, 
ijen  Cabaniss,  collaborator.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
|ss,  1957.  $5.00.  Volume  IX  in  The  Library  of  Christian 
issics. 

Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers.  George  H.  Williams  and 
I  gel  M.  Mergal,  editors.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press, 
^7.  $5.00.  Volume  XXV  in  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics. 
These  are  the  latest  volumes  to  appear  in  the  series  of  twenty-six 
jected  volumes  of  valuable  source  material  for  the  history  of 
ristianity  down  through  the  sixteenth  century.  They  make 
lilable  many  interesting  and  significant  works  previously  in- 
jessible  to  the  average  student.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
Itings  of  various  dissenters  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the 
(formation  era.  These  volumes  maintain  the  same  high  quality 
Ifwork  and  the  same  judicious  selection  of  materials  already 
p  in  the  volumes  previously  released.  J.  E.  S. 

ralilean  Christianity.  By  L.  E.  Elliott-Binns.  No.  16  in  Studies 
Biblical  Theology.  Chicago:  Alec  R.  AUenson,  Inc.,  1956. 
50. 

liis  monograph  treats  the  developments  in  the  first  century  of 
Christianity  of  those  who  first  heard  the  gospel  and  who  re- 
ned  largely  immune  to  the  developments  of  the  "more  promi- 
t  species  of  Jewish  Christianity  whose  headquarters  were  at 
isalem."  The  author  depends  very  largely  upon  evidence 
^n  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  which  he  regards  as  very  early 
Galilean  in  origin.  J.  E.  S. 

^he  Russian  Church  and  the  Soviet  State,  1917-1950.  By  John 
Hon  Curtiss.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1953. 

I Tie  assumption  that  there  is  no  church,  and  no  church  history, 
he  Soviet  Union  since  the  Revolution  of  1917  is  corrected 
his  book.  It  is  confined  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
Church;  hence  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  the  full  story  of 
Sous  history  in  Russia  during  these  significant  years.  However, 
book  has  merit  in  its  portrayal  of  the  complex  situation  in 
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pre-Revolution  days  which  combined  with  Marxist  teaching  |^ 
produce  a  militantly  anti-reUgious  state.  J.  E.  S.  ^ 

A  History  of  the  Crusades.  Kenneth  M.  Setton,  Editor-in-Chi# 
Volume  I,  The  First  Hundred  Years.  Marshall  W.  Baldwin,  edit(l| 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1955.  | 

This  first  volume  of  five  sets  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  a# 
style.  It  is  well-planned  and  well-executed.  The  nineteen  ch; 
ters,  written  by  able  men  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  be 
with  the  Western  European  background  on  the  eve  of  the  Crusa 
and  conclude  with  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This 
a  work  of  major  importance,  and  the  remaining  four  volumes  wj 
be  awaited  with  eagerness.  J.  E.  S. 

The  Great  Awakening  in  New  England.    By  Edwin  So 
Gaustad.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957.  $3.00. 

The  revival  movement  of  the  New  England  colonies  in  17 
1742  was  of  incalculable  significance  for  the  whole  cultural 
of  the  New  World.  In  this  new  book  the  author  traces  the  strw^. 
of  thought  and  life  that  combined  to  produce  this  phenomena 
and  interprets  its  institutional  and  intellectual  effects  upon  Amef 
can  life.  The  book  is  carefully  done,  clearly  written,  and  w^} 
documented.  The  personalities  of  such  notable  men  as  Jonathj 
Edwards,  Charles  Chauncy,  George  Whitefield,  Gilbert  Tennejj 
and  Eleazar  Wheelock  are  skillfully  presented  through  their  cd 
nection  with  the  revival.  The  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  | 
who  are  interested  in  understanding  the  religious,  cultural,  or  ins! 
tutional  developments  in  young  America.  J.  E.  S. 

Hugh  Latimer,  Apostle  to  the  English.  By  Allan  G.  Ches 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1954.  j. 

The  personahty  and  significance  of  Hugh  Latimer  are  vivif 
portrayed  in  this  well-written  and  well-documented  biography.  | » 
bishop  and  popular  preacher  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Engl||l 
Reformation,  he  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  andp 
the  pages  of  Christian  history.  The  author  has  rendered  a  distii|l 
service  in  providing  this  readable  book.  J.  E.  S.  ||ls 

The  or  Religion:  An  Examination  into  the  Facts  of  the  Engll^ 
Reformation.  By  J.  L.  C.  Dart.  London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1956. 

This  is  a  vigorous  argument  for  the  Church  of  England  as  « 
true  CathoUc  Church.  The  author  notes  that  his  church  is  usu^j 
counted  among  the  Protestant  communions,  and  strongly  conteiil  I 
that  it  rather  should  be  counted  the  true  historical  and  theologi(rt 
heir  of  the  old  CathoUc  church,  as  opposed  to  Rome,  the  "chuij 
of  innovations,"  and  the  "new  religions."  J.  E.  S.  \ 

\ 
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jS[ote:  Worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  many  reprints  of  standard 
i'rks  now  available  in  paperback  editions.  The  Doubleday 
chor  Books,  published  by  Doubleday  and  Company;  Apex 
Dks,  published  by  Meridian  Press;  and  the  Harper  Torchbooks, 
)lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  are  among  these.  In  addition 
these  may  be  noted  the  Anvil  Originals,  published  by  D.  Van 
strand  Company.  The  following  are  some  recent  releases  in 
se  lists: 

The  Age  of  the  Reformation.  By  Roland  H.  Bainton.  Princeton, 
|v  Jersey:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1956.  $1.25.  An  Anvil 
ginal. 

rhe  Papacy:  A  Brief  History.  By  James  A.  Corbett.  Princeton, 
w  Jersey:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1956.  $1.25.  An  Anvil 
ginal. 

rhe  Seventeenth  Century  Background.  By  Basil  Willey.  Garden 
y,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1955.  95c.  A 
ubleday  Anchor  Book. 

rhe  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism.  By  H.  Richard 
ibuhr.  New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1957.  $1.35.  A  Living 
3  Book. 

What  is  Christianity?  By  Adolf  Hamack.  New  York:  Harper 
I  Brothers  Publishers,  1957.  $1.45.  A  Harper  Torchbook. 
Martin  Luther:  Road  to  Reformation.  By  Heinrich  Boehmer. 
iv  York:  Meridian  Books,  1957.  $1.45.  A  Living  Age  Book. 
"ioman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  S.  Dill.  New 
rk:  Meridian  Books,  1957.  $1.95.  A  Meridian  Library  Book. 

'esus  Compared.  By  Charles  S.  Braden.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : 
ntice-Hall,  Inc.,  1957. 

rhis  is  a  comparison  of  Jesus  with  founders  and  prominent 
gious  figures  of  the  world's  great  religions:  Buddha,  Krishna, 
havira,  Nanak,  Confucius,  Lao-Tzu,  Zoroaster,  Moses  and 
•hammed.  It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  study  by  one  who 

long  been  recognized  as  a  productive  scholar  in  the  study  of 
rid  religions.  The  viewpoint  expressed  in  the  preface  and  in 

first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "Jesus,"  is  that  of  a  liberal  Chris- 
i,  personally  committed  to  Jesus,  but  attempting  to  be  scru- 
ously  fair  in  dealing  with  the  other  religious  leaders.  E.  L.  C. 

\dan  Seeks  the  Divine.  By  Edwin  A.  Burtt.  New  York:  Harper 
I  Brothers,  1957.  $4.75. 

rhis  new  book  by  Professor  Burtt  differs  from  the  usual  treat- 
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ment  of  "comparative  religion"  in  that  there  is  more  attention 
the  philosophical  interpretation  of  religions  than  to  the  preseni 
tion  of  historical  and  phenomenological  data  about  them.  T 
aim  is  to  comprehend  the  living  core  which  makes  each  religi 
the  unique  thing  which  it  is.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  some  of  t 
religions  ordinarily  discussed  in  textbooks  on  world  rehgions,  e 
Shinto,  Sikhism,  and  Zoroastrianism,  are  not  treated  here.  E.  L. 

Living  Religions  of  the  World.  By  Frederic  Spiegelberg.  Eng] 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1956. 

In  this  book,  chapters  (some  of  them  very  brief)  on  the  prinl 
pal  living  religions  are  preceded  by  two  philosophical  treatises  § 
the  object  of  religion  and  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God.  Tl 
author's  purpose  is  not  a  detailed  treatment  of  any  of  the  religio 
but  rather  to  delineate  the  "religious  impulse"  and  what  happe 
to  it,  under  varying  cultural  conditions,  as  it  solidifies  into  a  cree 
The  influence  of  modern  sociological  and  psychological  studies 
evident.  The  book  is  characterized  by  a  freshness  of  approa 
and  by  considerable  originality.  E.  L.  C. 

Religion  and  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Hendrik  Kraemer.  Lc 
don:  Lutterworth  Press,  1956.  $6.00. 

In  a  sense,  this  book  is  a  sequel  to  a  former  publication  of  t 
author  which  has  had  very  great  influence  upon  Christian  m 
sionary  strategy,  namely.  The  Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christi 
World.  The  new  book  modifies  significantly  some  of  the  autho 
viewpoints  expressed  in  the  earlier  book  and  furnishes  a  wea 
of  new  material  without  seriously  impairing  the  value  of  T 
Christian  Message.  .  .  . 

In  Religion  and  the  Christian  Faith,  Kraemer  "enters  into  d 
cussion  with  historians,  phenomenologists  and  philosophers 
rehgion,  and  not  least  with  theologians."  His  object  is  to  inves 
gate  the  great  human  fact  of  religion  in  the  light  of  the  Bibli 
revelation,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  rai 
specific  questions  of  great  importance  and  attempts  to  give  soii 
answers  to  them:  are  the  various  religions  of  mankind  places 
encounter  between  man  and  God,  or  are  they  not?  If  so,  in  wl 
way  and  to  what  extent? 

As  usual,  Kraemer  writes  with  tremendous  vitality,  profou 
Biblical  and  theological  insight  and  great  erudition.  The  book 
extraordinarily  stimulating  and  provocative  because  it  mainta 
a  debate  between  Kraemer  and  so  many  contemporary  philo! 
phers  of  religion  and  theologians.  It  will  no  doubt  take  its  pi' 
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ih  The  Christian  Message  ...  as  a  classic  in  the  field  of  World 
lligions  and  Christian  Missions.  E.  L.  C. 

Thine  Is  the  Kingdom.  By  James  S.  Stewart.  New  York: 
:krles  Scribner's  Sons,  1956.  $2.50. 

n  very  brief  compass  (74  pages)  Dr.  Stewart  attempts  to 
jelop  the  theme  of  missionary  motivation,  basing  the  imperative 
the  church's  world  mission  upon  the  indicative  of  the  mighty 
5  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection.  The  style 
lomiletical,  and  the  material  is  based  upon  lectures  which  the 
at  Scottish  preacher  dehvered  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United 
tes.  The  price  is  high  but  the  content  is  valuable.  E.  L.  C. 

EA  III.    Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  David  Elton  Trueblood.  New 
rk:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957.  324  pp.  $5.00. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered  a  reflection  on  one's 
llectual  quality  and  philosophical  insight  if  he  were  labelled 
popular"  writer,  an  idea  still  entertained  by  some  members  of 
profession.  Few  among  us  have  done  more  to  dispel  this 
ion  than  the  author  of  this  volume.  During  a  long  and  distin- 
;hed  career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  as  an  interpreter 
•eligious  thought  in  high  places  of  international  service,  Elton 
eblood  has  brought  to  his  task  a  thorough  and  consistent 
Jlarship  and  an  insight  into  the  major  areas  of  philosophy  which 
e  commanded  great  respect.  DeHberately,  he  has  adopted  a 
5  of  expression  which  has  brought  his  ideas  within  the  range 
lon-technical  experience,  with  special  relevance  to  the  rising 
srations  of  college  youth. 

)n  his,  The  Predicament  of  Modern  Man  (1944),  Trueblood 
ed  notice  that  he  was  prepared  to  bring  to  bear  on  contempo- 
Westem  culture  the  most  profound  aspects  of  speculative 
ight  and  fervent  reHgious  (Christian)  faith.  Through  more 
1  a  dozen  "popular"  works  he  has  continued  to  share  with  his 
temporaries,  during  some  of  their  most  tragic  hours,  the  prod- 
of  his  best  effort. 

'here  appeared  in  1942,  The  Logic  of  Belief,  a  more  formal 
ysis  of  problems  of  Christian  apologetics.  In  Philosophy  of 
gion,  he  has  returned  to  the  principal  arguments  of  the  earlier 
k,  broadening  the  discussion  into  a  general  statement  of  the 
osophy  of  the  Christian  religion. 

he  heart  of  the  work  is  a  section  entitled,  "Theistic  Realism." 
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The  author  argues  for  the  real  existence  of  the  objects  of  humaj 
knowledge,  apart  from  man's  experience  of  knowing  these  object! 
He  applies  this  principle  to  man's  knowledge  of  God,  distinguish 
ing  carefully  between  God's  existence  in  objective  reality  and  tl]| 
validity  of  man's  ideas  of  God.  p 
There  are  frequent  echoes  of  another  distinction  which  is  f  ^' 
wholesome  corrective  to  much  current  theological  discussiol 
Trueblood  defines  the  existence  of  God,  qualitatively,  as  of 
order  of  the  "mysterious,"  the  "unknown,"  without  giving  credencj 
to  the  idea  of  God  as  merely  the  symbol  of  the  unknown.  Wi| ' 
the  increase  in  human  knowledge,  he  contends,  there  need  be  # 
proportionate  decrease  in  the  place  God  occupies  in  human  e:" 
perience. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  included  Part  III,  "Ch^J 
lenges  to  Faith."  Each  of  the  three  topics  included,  Dialectici 
Materialism,  Freudianism,  and  Logical  Positivism,  requires  a  f ulll 
treatment  than  this  volume  allows.  Their  inclusion  also  gives  ^ 
more  apologetic  turn  to  the  discussion.  SaUent  features  of 
traditional  problems  in  philosophy  of  religion  are  reviewed  in 
concluding  sections.  These  include,  "Nature  and  the  Supernatur; 
"God,"  "Evil,"  and  "Immortality."  The  author's  discussion 
these  will  be  a  delight  to  all  who  are  at  all  sympathetic  with  t| 
point  of  view  of  Personalistic  Idealism.  S.  A.  N.  j 

The  Kingdom  Beyond  Caste.  By  Liston  Pope.  New  York:  Tjjj 
Friendship  Press,  1957.  $3.00.  f 

Here  is  a  book  which  deals  with  race  relations.  Its  thesis 
that  a  world-wide  revolution,  focalized  in  the  United  States,  is  i 
process.  The  Christian  Church  is  involved  in  this  revolution,  it 
author's  stated  purpose  is  "to  discuss  one  aspect  of  the  relati 
of  Christ  to  contemporary  society,  and  to  discern  the  lineame 
of  a  kingdom  beyond  caste,  already  foreshadowed  but  yet 
come"  (p.  xvii).  A  selective  use  of  the  findings  of  the  so 
sciences  is  combined  with  Biblical  and  theological  studies  in 
dual  task  of  describing  the  current  human  relations  picture 
of  indicating  lines  of  Christian  action  in  the  betterment  of  thJ 
relations. 

The  author.  Dean  Liston  Pope  of  the  Yale  University  Di 
School,  is  quahfied  by  commitment,  training  and  experience 
write  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  race  relations.  He  v" 
as  one  committed  to  the  Christian  faith.  Born,  reared  and 
tially  educated  in  North  CaroUna,  Dr.  Pope  spent  his  forma 
years  in  a  region  where  race  relations  are  of  inevitable  daily  r 
cern.  His  adult  life  in  New  England  has  afforded  the  advan 
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residence  in  a  region  where  racial  patterns  are  different  and  less 
arly  defined.  Visits  to  Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  Europe  have 
Dvided  extensive  opportunities  for  comparative  observations, 
lis  Professor  of  Social  Ethics  reflects  a  fine  combination  of 
:;udy-and-street"  knowledge  in  his  book. 
The  facets  of  racial  stress  are  illustrated  by  descriptions  of  cur- 
it  events.  Prevalent  preconceptions  concerning  race  are  exposed 
factual  analysis.  The  difiiculty  of  defining  "race"  scientifically 
admitted.  The  history  of  theories  of  racial  superiority  is  traced, 
tne  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  despite  intimations 
theories  of  racial  superiority  in  ancient  thought,  doctrines  of 
ial  superiority  are  of  modern  (nineteenth  century)  formulation, 
my  components  of  racial  prejudice  are  discussed.  The  history 
segregation  in  the  United  States  is  briefly  indicated.  The  theory 
integration  is  traced  to  historic  roots  in  Hebrew-Christian  and 
jnocratic  teachings.  Chapter  six,  "The  Strategy  of  Integration," 
^specially  provocative. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Church's  role  in  race 
ations.  The  concluding  chapter  presents  pertinent  Biblical  and 
toric  Christian  teachings  indicating  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
[i  kingdom  beyond  caste. 

irhis  book  is  commended  to  pastors  and  laymen  who  are  seek- 
I  reliable  information  and  religious  insights  in  their  attempt  to 
cover  the  Christian  way  in  race  relations.  T.  A.  B. 
Christianity  and  World  Issues.  By  T.  B.  Maston.  New  York: 
b  Macmillan  Company,  1957.  $5.00. 

Professor  T.  B.  Maston  of  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
binary  has  written  a  volume  which  deals  with  some  of  the  major 
kes  of  our  time.  Family  relations,  race  relations,  economic  life, 
bmunism,  war,  and  the  relation  of  church  and  state  are  among 

vital  topics  discussed.  BibHcal,  historical,  theological  and 
iological  disciplines  have  been  pressed  into  service  in  the 
•osition  of  the  Christian  social  ethic  and  its  application  to  these 
JCted  issues.  Written  primarily  as  a  text  for  college  and  semi- 
y  use,  the  book  is  equipped  with  footnotes  and  bibhography 
ch  will  serve  students  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person 
side  the  classroom  who  desires  to  understand  more  fully  the 
llenge  presented  to  Christianity  by  the  world  in  which  he  lives 

find  trustworthy  information  and  relevant  Christian  insight 
his  volume. 

rhe  starting  point  of  Maston's  discussion  is  the  question,  "What 
uld  be  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  world?  The  first  chap- 
explores  four  strategies:  withdrawal  or  rejection,  identification, 
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accommodation  and  transformation.  This  chapter,  heavily  d 
pendent  upon  Richard  Niebuhr's  Christ  and  Culture,  conclud 
with  the  admission  that  these  strategies  are  not  exclusive,  but  thj 
Christianity  has  a  responsible  and  creative  role  in  shaping  arj 
reshaping  society.  | 

Chapter  two,  "Christianity  and  the  Individual,"  wrestles  wij 
the  place  of  the  person  in  a  society  beset  by  the  contrasting  bj 
equally  disastrous  perils  of  individualism  and  collectivism.  Th 
reviewer  wishes  that  greater  attention  had  been  given  in  Mastor 
discussion  to  the  problems  of  the  dehumanization  of  man  in  oi 
technical  society.  This  is  an  issue  which  Christianity  must  face!  j 

Space  does  not  permit  a  review  of  each  chapter.  This  revieW| 
found  the  two  chapters  dealing  with  communism  especially  instru; 
tive.  Chapter  eight,  "Church  and  State,"  reflects  the  authoijji 
ability  to  "telescope"  key  problems  within  the  Umits  of  a  relative} 
short,  but  packed,  chapter. 

Professor  Maston  has  done  a  craftsman's  job  in  coUectiiJi 
assembling,  presenting  and  evaluating  the  materials  out  of  whi.ji 
his  book  was  produced.  Some  rearrangements  and  omissioj 
would  have  improved  the  work.  For  example,  chapter  eleve 
"The  World  in  Crisis,"  if  included  at  all,  could  more  meanin 
fully  have  been  placed  near  the  front  of  the  book.  Neverthelei 
Dr.  Maston  has  provided  a  significant  work  which  will  stand  bo 
scholarly  scrutiny  and  thoughtful  consumption  by  intellige 
Christians.  In  all,  it  is  a  commendable  effort  of  a  trusted  Southej 
Baptist  educator  which  is  appreciated  within  and  beyond  our  o\ 
denominational  circles.  T.  A.  B. 

Dynamics  of  Faith.  By  Paul  Tillich.  New  York:  Harper  ai 
Brothers,  1957,  127  pp.  $2.75.  j 

This  volume  is  the  tenth  in  a  series  of  works  published  unc 
the  general  title.  World  Perspectives.  The  list  contains  an  intere 
ing  array  of  topics  from  as  many  areas  of  human  endeavor,  eaj, 
of  which  has  been  written  by  a  well-known  and  creative  lead 
in  his  field.  It  began  with,  Approaches  to  God,  by  Jacques  Ma" 
tain,  and  includes  such  works  as.  Scope  of  Total  Architecture, 
Walter  Gropius,  and  World  Indivisible,  by  Konrad  Adenauer.  Ti| 
author  and  the  six  brief  chapters  of  this  volume  are  no  excepti^ 
to  the  high  calibre  of  purpose  and  achievement  of  the  series ! 
date.  !' 

Tillich  has  written  extensively  and  for  two  reasons  he  has  ofti 
been  difficult  to  read.  He  has  worked  continuously  on  the  frontiis 
of  speculative  thought,  frequently  moving  creatively  into  regie* 
beyond  the  well-marked  paths  of  traditional  theological  experieni 


e  has  also  chosen  to  create  much  of  his  vocabulary  as  he  has 
forked.  Although  the  present  volume  has  a  great  deal  of  th(^ 
ITillich"  flavor  in  both  respects,  it  lends  itself  to  the  average  reader 
|ith  greater  degree  than  many  of  his  former  works. 
The  first  sentence  and  the  recurring  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
jfinition:  "Faith  is  the  state  of  being  ultimately  concerned:  the 
-namics  of  faith  are  the  dynamics  of  man's  ultimate  concern" 
1). 

Faith  is  a  centered  act,  a  response  of  the  whole  personality 

•.4).  It  is  a  free  act,  focusing  man's  whole  being  upon  what  to 
m  is  the  divine  in  his  experience — that  which  he  acknowledges 

be  of  the  quaUty  of  "unconditioned  ultimacy"  (p.  10). 

In  two  ways  faith  response  may  become  a  damaged  or  a  damag- 
k  experience  for  man.  It  may  be  reduced  to  a  partial  aspect  of 
|an's  total  experience,  as  when  it  is  considered  to  be  a  creature 
'  man's  will,  or  when  it  is  considered  to  be  a  correlative  of  man's 
lowledge. 

Again,  faith  which  centers  life  in  an  inadequate  or  unworthy 
iject,  an  object  lacking  the  quahty  of  "ultimacy,"  works  havoc 
the  spiritual  personality  of  man.  Faith  is,  therefore,  revelatory 
jperience  (p.  78). 

A  chief  by-product  of  the  discussion  is  Tillich's  impressive 
puation  of  the  human  spirit.  Man  is  a  stable  and  responsible 
ree)  person,  identifiable  by  psychology  but  never  the  mere 
bture  of  psychological  science,  (p.  83).  And  man,  because 
I  is  a  man,  is  characterized  by  the  realization  of  his  "finiteness" 
!  take  into  account,  inevitably,  the  "infinite."  That  in-built 
counter  of  his  finiteness  with  the  infinite  furnishes  the  dvnamic 
his  faith.  S.  A.  N. 

AREA  IV:    Christianity  at  Work 
Education  for  Christian  Living.  By  Randolph  Crump  Miller 
glewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1956.  $6.50. 
rhis  is  the  most  recent  and  most  complete  survey  of  the  whole 
d  of  religious  education  undertaken  by  a  single  writer.  It  is  an 
client  textbook  for  the  student  and  the  religious  educator, 
ether  pastor  or  layman.  The  author  largely  succeeds  in  appeal- 
to  the  needs  of  all  Protestants.  Southern  Baptists  will  find 
^eak  where  they  are  strong— in  evangehsm  and  adult  education; 
quite  strong  where  they  are  weak— in  reHgious  education  in 
home,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  preserving  the  family 
in  education  and  worship  in  the  church.  J.  T.  W. 
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Protestant  Nurture.  By  Henry  C.  Munro.  Englewood  CW^ 
N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1956.  $5.00.  ' 

As  the  fruitage  of  many  years  of  experience  this  book  will  be 
further  fruit  in  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It  is  basic  for  any  stude;f 
of  religious  education  and  is  particularly  valuable  in  weighing  t\ 
opposing  points  of  view  with  equal  emphasis.  In  this  effort  to  | 
"all  things  to  all  men"  the  author  does  not  win  any  friends  b 
he  does  stimulate  their  thinking.  For  example,  when  discuss!  ^ 
regeneration  he  makes  it  the  sine  qua  non  for  becoming  a  Chr^ 
tian,  while  at  another  point  he  goes  with  Bushnell  on  "birth" 
nurture  alone.  This  pleases  no  one,  confuses  a  few,  but  is  interel^ 
ing  for  all.  J.  T.  W.  ! 

Evangelism  for  Tomorrow.  By  Charles  B.  Templeton.  N|f 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957.  $3.00.  f 
This  is  a  very  penetrating  and  incisive  analysis  of  contemporatf 
evangelism.  Charles  Templeton,  the  author,  writes  out  of  ]| 
broad  experience  as  an  evangelist  and  his  careful  study  of  t?l 
philosophy  and  methods  of  mass  evangehsm.  His  couragec^l 
criticism  of  persons  and  practices  which  have  corrupted  N| 
Testament  evangelism  is  excellent.  The  author  reaches  the  p^' 
of  his  book  in  his  presentation  of  a  Christ-centered  and  churf 
related  approach  to  evangelism  which  calls  for  the  regeneratif. 
of  the  individual  and  the  redemption  of  society.  D.  R.  C.  F 
How  to  Work  With  Church  Groups.  By  Mary  Alice  Douty.  N|| 
York:  Abingdon  Press,  1957.  $2.50.  jl 
An  understanding  of  group  dynamics  and  interpersonal  relati(ji 
ships  is  the  objective  of  this  book.  It  is  a  clear  and  practii 
interpretation  of  principles  of  human  relationships  for  leaders 
church  groups.  The  author  speaks  often  of  shared  purposes  a 
the  uniting  of  minds  among  individuals  at  work  in  the  chunl 
One  will  find  this  book  to  be  a  very  effective  guide  for  chui&i 
leaders  who  have  the  responsibility  of  leading  committees,  classj^ 
or  other  groups  in  the  church.  It  is  also  a  valuable  contributisi 
to  the  field  of  leadership  training  and  an  excellent  aid  in  the  i!^ 
provement  of  one's  leadership  abiUty.  D.  R.  C. 

Where  To  Go  For  Help.  By  Wayne  E.  Gates.  Philadelph^f 
The  Westminster  Press,  1957.  $2.00. 

The  latest  work  by  Professor  Gates  is  intended  to  help  peo  j 
who  are  facing  various  needs  to  find  the  best  help  and  to  fine 
as  quickly  and  directly  as  possible.  Gn  the  basis  of  numer(^j 
requests  which  came  to  him,  the  author  selected  for  discuss'i 
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following  problem  areas:  premarital  guidance,  marriage  con- 
,  sexual  diflaculties,  birth  control,  sterility,  unwed  parents, 

ption,  "problem"  children,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation, 
problem  drinker,  mental  illness  and  aging.  The  book  offers 

liscussion  of  these  problems  and  shows  where  needy  persons 

y  find  help  from  reading  materials,  national  agencies,  and  pro- 

;ional  persons. 

Vayne  Oates's  abiUty  to  create  a  wholesome  spiritual  atmosphere 
which  help  can  best  be  sought  is  clearly  communicated  here 
I  makes  this  an  invaluable  book  for  the  layman  and  for  the 
tor's  resource  shelf.  R.  K.  Y. 

Jnderstanding  and  Counseling  the  Alcoholic,  By  Howard  J. 
lebell.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1956.  $3.75. 
This  is  without  question  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful 
ik  yet  written  which  relates  religious  and  psychodynamic  re- 
trces  to  the  practical  issues  in  dealing  with  alcoholic  persons. 
;  author  begins  with  a  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  complex 
?ss  of  alcoholism.  He  next  discusses  the  various  religious 
hodologies  which  have  been  employed,  including  the  evange- 
c  authoritarian,  the  psychologically-oriented,  and  the  permis- 
I  self-help  approaches  (AA). 

n  the  concluding  section,  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
lister's  approach  to  alcohohsm.  If  the  minister  has  only  one 
ime  on  this  subject,  this  ought  to  be  it.  It  will  serve  as  excellent 
)urce  material  for  alcohol  education  emphases  and  can  be  used 
|i  advantage  by  lay  groups.  R.  K.  Y. 

1'he  Living  of  These  Days.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  New 
k  16,  N.  Y.:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956.  $4.00. 
.eaders  who  have  enjoyed  the  clear  style  and  pertinent  thought 
revious  books  by  Dr.  Fosdick  are  in  position  to  read  his  auto- 
graphy with  distinct  pleasure  and  lasting  profit.  The  strength 
■he  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  moves  in  the  midst  of  life, 
e  the  problems  and  perils  of  a  generation,  including  the  last 
rs  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
es,  are  dealt  with  incisively  and  vigorously  through  events  and 
jonalities. 

lany  readers  will  disagree  with  some  of  the  conclusions  found 
he  book,  but  the  thought  and  purpose  of  all  who  read  with 
rimination  will  be  stimulated  and  strengthened. 
:'he  chapter,  "Learning  to  Preach,"  summarizes  and  interprets 
important  contribution  which  Dr.  Fosdick  has  made  to  the 
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business  of  preaching  through  his  emphasis  on  preaching  to  hum; 
needs.  M.  R.  M. 

Persuasive  Preaching.  By  Ronald  E.  Sleeth.  New  York:  Harp 
and  Brothers,  1956.  $1.75. 

From  the  days  of  Paul  until  this  day  preachers  have  been  co: 
cemed  with  persuading  men.  In  this  brief  book  of  less  than  o 
hundred  pages,  Dr.  Sleeth  considers  character,  interest,  reasoiil 
and  emotion  as  basic  factors  involved  in  influencing  humlw 
thought  and  action.  He  deals  also  with  drama  and  language  |i] 
further  means  in  the  technique  of  persuasion.  M.  R.  M. 

The  Community  of  the  Future.  By  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  YeUo|[ 
Springs,  Ohio:  Community  Service,  Incorporated,  1957. 

Arthur  E.  Morgan  is  concerned  about  the  development  of  s 
communities.  In  his  latest  book  he  challenges  the  position  thj 
"what  is  small  or  local  is  unimportant,"  and  argues  that  "the  facj 
to-face  community  is  a  fundamental  and  necessary  unit  of  society] 
He  discusses  both  the  future  of  the  community  and  the  communij 
of  the  future  in  terms  of  functions,  outside  relationships,  physii 
setting,  local  government,  economic  life,  education,  recreatio 
planning,  and  the  control  and  discipline  of  power.  He  shows  ho  i 
the  community  is  threatened  by  the  development  of  technolo}  [p 
and  the  tendency  to  centralize  people  and  authority.  The  co  S; 
elusion  is  a  challenge  to  people  to  work  for  better  communitiij 
so  as  to  "insure  that  the  spirit  of  community  is  not  lost"  in  til 
radical  changes  in  modem  society.  G.  A.  H.  1 

Bright  Future.  By  James  McLeod  Carr,  Richmond,  VirginiilP 
John  Knox  Press,  1956.  $1.00.  ^' 

Prepared  for  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  of  the  Presbyteriipi 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Bright  Future  presents  hope  for  tP 
development  of  strong  churches  in  small  communities.  The  authg" 
combines  a  frank  appraisal  of  trends  in  rural  life  today,  a  stu' 
of  Presbyterian  rural  churches,  stories  about  projects  which  ha 
been  helpful,  the  role  of  pastor,  and  practical  suggestions  as  | 
how  a  church  may  improve  its  work.  It  is  a  valuable  study  fi 
all  who  are  concerned  about  rural  work.  G.  A.  H. 

Fire  in  Thy  Mouth.  By  Donald  G.  Miller.  New  York:  Abingd( 
Press,  1954.  $2.50. 

The  author  states  that  his  book  has  been  written  to  voice  tij 
deep  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  true  or  permanent  spirituj 
recovery  until  the  Bible  gets  back  into  a  position  of  centrality 
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I  modern  pulpit.  He  states  his  basic  idea  in  these  words:  "To 
i;  ach  is  to  become  a  part  of  a  dynamic  event  wherein  the  living, 
s  eeming  God  reproduces  his  act  of  redemption  in  a  livmg  with 
:n  through  the  preacher." 

rhis  is  a  powerful  book  that  should  give  the  preacher  a  new 
(tcept  of  the  nature  of  preaching.  J.  C.  T. 

I' he  Road  to  Persuasion.   By  William  Muehl.   New  York: 
►ford  University  Press,  1956.  $3.95.   (English  Edition  23/6.) 
rhis  is  a  speech  book  which  will  prove  soundly  helpful  to  the 
iiister.  It  will  help  him  to  understand  better  his  place  as  a  leader 
[people,  it  will  give  him  an  understanding  of  the  psychological 
I  ors  and  the  techniques  involved  in  the  communication  of  his 
i;sage  and  the  persuasion  of  his  audience,  and  it  provides  prac- 
1  suggestions  for  the  organization,  preparation  and  delivery  of 
speech  or  sermon.  It  is  not  highly  technical,  and  is  written 
in  interesting  and  readable  style.  The  book  presents  a  solid 
iment  for  the  communicative,  simple  and  direct  pattern  of  the 
;  of  contemporary  speech  as  contrasted  with  the  outmoded, 
fecial  pattern  of  the  old  platform  oratory.  J.  C.  T. 

'he  Family  and  Mental  Illness.  By  Samuel  Southard.  Phila- 
►hia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1957.  $1.50. 
amuel  Southard,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  at  the  Institute  of 
gion  of  the  Texas  Medical  Center  at  Houston,  has  given  us 
orthy  addition  to  the  Westminster  Pastoral  Aid  books.  These 
;  volumes  are  intended  for  reading  by  the  pastor  and  for  giving 
ersons  in  various  conditions  of  need. 

ince  mental  illness  involves  the  family  in  an  especially  intense 
,  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  this  should  be  the  focus  of  concern 
lis  book.  From  his  experience  as  pastor  and  Chaplain  to  the 
tally  ill,  the  author  shows  how  famiUes  may  recognize  such 
ss  and  how  help  may  best  be  found.  R.  K.  Y. 

he  Minister  and  Christian  Nurture.  By  Nathaniel  F.  Forsyth 
tor).  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1957.  $3.50. 
he  teaching  ministry  of  the  church  is  being  regained  by  con- 
wary  churches,  and  this  book,  with  its  emphasis  on  how 
stianity  is  learned  in  the  church's  redemptive  fellowship,  is  a 
important  contribution  in  this  direction.  Each  of  the  ten 
>ters  is  written  by  an  outstanding  authority  in  the  field  of 
stian  Education  and  is  a  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  the 
z  of  Christian  nurture — its  philosophy  and  practice.  The  ex- 
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cellent  organization  and  bibliography  in  this  book  make  it  suital 
as  a  text  in  church  or  school  classroom.  D.  R.  C. 

Yale  and  the  Ministry.  By  Roland  H.  Sainton.  New  Yorj 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1957.  i 

Yale  and  the  Ministry  is  a  complete  and  accurate  "history 
education  for  the  Christian  ministry  at  Yale  from  the  foundii 
in  1701."  The  strong  and  attractive  feature  of  the  work  lies  | 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  ideas  and  events  is  presented  biograplj 
cally.  The  reader  nymes  to  know  the  men,  movements,  and  ide 
as  they  influenced  <t  considerable  portion  of  the  Christian  minisi^ 
in  America  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  \ 

A  strong  and  scholarly  work,  enlightening  and  inspiri? 
M.  R.  M. 

The  Virginia  Rural  Church,  1900-1950.  By  W.  E.  Garn^ 
Blacksburg,  Virginia:  Virgmia  Agricultural  Experiment  Stati^ 
Bulletin  479,  May,  1957.  | 

Rural  sociologists  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  have  shoi 
more  than  usual  interest  in  the  work  of  rural  churches.  Tl 
prepared  a  valuable  study  which  was  published  in  a  Virgil 
Agricultural  Station  Bulletin  in  1929,  "The  Role  of  the  Chu] 
in  Rural  Community  Life  in  Virginia."  Now  Dr.  W.  E.  Garni 
with  the  co-operation  of  associates  and  church  leaders,  has  brouj 
the  1929  study  up  to  date.  His  report  has  special  value  becai 
of  its  comparative  nature.  He  combines  census  data,  local  chui 
and  denominational  information,  special  study  projects,  anc 
genuine  concern  about  rural  churches  to  make  a  contributionj 
all  who  study  the  rural  church — its  problems  and  its  challeii 
G.  A.  H. 

Worship  Resources  for  the  Christian  Year.  By  C.  L.  Wa 
(editor).  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954.  $4.95. 

Baptists  do  not  follow  the  Christian  Year  as  much  as  n]| 
Christians  do  but  all  who  have  the  responsibility  of  building  W 
ship  services  will  want  to  keep  this  volume  as  a  ready  referer 
It  will  aid  greatly  in  making  those  services  richer,  more  beautij 
and  more  spiritually  meaningful  to  all  the  people,  especially  thj 
of  some  culture.  J.  T.  W. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  1958 

'irst  Session — June  2- June  27 

Registration  June  2.  Classes  will  begin  on  June  3. 

econd  Session — June  30-July  25 

Registration  June  30.  Classes  will  begin  on  July  1. 

wo  courses  may  be  taken  and  four  semester  credit  hours  earned 
during  each  session  or  eight  semester  ho-^rs  earned  for  both 
sessions.  "  *• 

(,  \ 

or  further  information  write  to  Fred  Sandusfey,  Registrar,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,  North 
Carolina. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 
July  7 — July  11 
Another  excellent  program  has  been  planned  for  pastors,  edu- 
itional  directors  and  other  church  workers,  associational  modera- 
)rs  and  missionaries,  leaders  in  the  Sunday  School,  Training 
nion.  Brotherhood,  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  and  denomi- 
itional  work. 

For  further  information  write  Ben  C.  Fisher,  Director  of  Public 
elations.  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Wake 
orest.  North  Carolina. 


SOUTHEASTERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
TRAVEL  SEMINAR 

May  31  -  July  31,  1958 
A  study  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  lands  of  its  beginning  and 
Its  development  in  the  countries  of  Church  History. 

Sixty-two  days  of  study  on  three  continents  in  seventeen  coun- 
les. 

Two  hours  credit  in  Archaeology. 
Two  hours  credit  in  Church  History. 

For  further  information  write  Dr.  Pope  A.  Duncan,  Southeastern 
iptist  Theological  Seminary,  Box  410,  Wake  Forest,  North  Caro- 
la. 
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The  American  Experiment 
in  Church-State  Relations 

By  Stewart  A.  Newman 

When  there  was  "brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
lation,"  that  nation  was  destined  to  become,  in  some  important 
aspects,  a  new  experiment  in  social  organization  and  control.  In 
he  provision  which  it  has  made  for  the  separation  of  the  church 
nd  the  state  America  has  made  a  conspicuous  new  departure  in 
iuman  relations. 

j  During  the  nineteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  have 
jeen  four  fairly  distinct  types  of  relationship  between  the  religious 
i[istitution,  the  church,  and  the  poUtical  structure,  the  state.^ 
1  For  the  first  three  centuries  the  church  was  a  small  minority 
jlroup  within  a  hostile  state.  During  the  second  period,  from 
I'onstantine's  adoption  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  to 
l|ie  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  the  church  and  the 
tate  could  be  said  to  have  been  partners  in  social  control, 
j  The  Reformation  brought  a  more  careful  distinction  between 
fiese  two  institutions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
l^erefore,  until  the  enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
kisted  as  parallels  within  society,  the  church  being  sponsored  and 
iipported  by  the  civil  government. 

I  The  modern  period  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  brought  to  all 
reas  of  life  in  the  west  a  new  social  orientation.  It  has  been  the 
^e  of  the  individual.  Both  the  church  and  the  state  have  felt  the 
^pact  of  this  spirit  of  democracy  and  in  the  New  World  the 
plationship  of  the  two  has  become  that  of  "free  association."  It 
as  been  during  this  last  period  that  the  American  experiment,  the 
disestablishment"  of  the  church,  has  occurred. 
I  Such  a  radical  development  in  church-state  affairs  could  not 
kve  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of  life  as  it  was  known  during 
it  early  decades  of  colonial  history.  Life  for  the  citizens  of  the 
|ew  World  was  remarkably  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  them  and 
5  It  continued  to  be  for  their  blood  relatives  who  had  not  crossed 
te  sea. 

i  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  church-state  establishment,  which 
Jcame  the  pattern  of  authority  for  life  in  the  colonies.  For  ex- 
nple,  the  first  permanent  EngHsh  settlement  at  Jamestown  estab- 
^ned  the  Anghcan  Church  as  the  state  church  of  Virginia.  This 
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was  followed  by  the  other  English  settlements  along  the  Atlan; 
seaboard.  Likewise,  by  the  founding  of  the  Bay  colony  in  Mas(  [ 
chusetts,  Puritan  AngUcanism,  which  eventually  became  Congi; 
gationaUsm,  was  estabUshed  in  the  region  of  Massachusetts  a 
this  in  turn  became  largely  the  design  of  church-state  governmt ; 
for  the  other  New  England  settlements.  In  Massachusetts  tj 
theocratic  state  church  was  enjoined  with  a  vigor  and  exclusiven(i; 
which  its  citizens  had  not  known  under  the  state  church  in  Englaif 
in  the  New  World  there  was  added  to  it  a  new  and  more  aust(| 
intolerant  dimension  of  Calvinism  than  it  had  known  in  its  Englif 
background.  | 

It  is  to  an  early  and  unlikely  event  in  colonial  history  that  the  fi| 
episode  of  the  long  story  of  legal  separation  is  usually  traced,  to  tl 
appearance  in  the  New  World  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  leadil 
ship  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  The  event  was  earl 
in  that  WiUiams  came  to  New  England  less  than  a  dozen  years  afij 
the  estabhshment  of  the  settlement  on  Massachusetts  Bay;  it 
unUkely,  in  that  it  occurred  within  the  circumstance  of  what  w'^ 
perhaps  the  most  rigidly  intolerant  religious  situation  to  be  fou 
at  that  time  in  the  New  World.  : 

In  his  earlier  years  Williams  had  left  Cambridge  on  account  i  ■ 
his  advocacy  of  views  respecting  the  Hberty  of  conscience,  vie  J 
which  then,  and  at  frequent  intervals  thereafter  brought  him  ir; 
confHct  with  the  poHcies  of  conformity  of  the  officers  of  chur " 
and  state.  It  was  on  account  of  these  conflicts  that  he  came  l 
Massachusetts  in  1631,  to  escape  the  prosecution  of  ArchbishI 
Laud.  I 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Williams  found  life  with  the  MassachJ 
setts  Puritans  less  than  satisfactory.  He  was  pronounced  in  l!' 
judgment  of  their  belief  and  practice;  he  found  particular 
offensive  the  coercive  spirit  of  their  theocratic  government.  <L 
account  of  these  differences  he  was  banished  from  the  coloL 
in  1635. 

After  a  sojourn  with  the  Indians,  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  thin 
five,  WiUiams  estabUshed  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  with  t| 
guarantee  of  reUgious  liberty  for  aU  its  residents.  It  is  from  tl' 
date  that  it  is  customary  to  trace  the  development  of  the  pract:' 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  America  and,  we  may  a(| . 
in  human  history.  i 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  foUowed,  a  series  of  develc; 
ments  led  to  the  incorporation  of  this  principle  into  the  constituti| , 
of  the  United  States.  Of  special  legal  significance,  because  of , , 
influence  on  the  framing  of  the  national  constitution,  was  t 
formal  disestabUshment  of  the  church  in  the  commonwealth  ^ 
Virginia.  ,       J ; 

By  the  eighteenth  century  the  minority  reUgious  bodies,  includi  ^ 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers  and  Catholics,  had  become  i 
merous  and  active  in  the  central  and  western  vaUeys  of  Virgin 


riodically  they  were  severely  persecuted  by  the  church-state 
thorities  of  the  commonwealth.  Agitated  by  the  persistent  pro- 
ts  of  these  persecuted  groups  and  being  motivated  by  ideas  of 

own  which  we  shall  examine  more  closely  elsewhere,  Thomas 
ferson  introduced  into  the  Virginia  assembly  in  1779  a  statute 

religious  freedom.  Jefferson's  measure  was  not  approved  but 
)aved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  statute  which  was 
roduced  by  his  close  associate,  James  Madison,  six  years  later, 
[n  1787,  a  national  constitution  was  written,  designing  a  central 
^emment  for  the  thirteen  colonies  which,  to  that  point,  had  been 
ing  under  the  provisional  arrangement  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
eration.  In  1789,  this  constitution  was  made  official  by  being 
fied  by  the  requisite  number  of  states.  Its  first  amendment 
791)  declared  that,  "Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting 

estabhshment  of  rehgion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
reof."  Subsequently,  in  personal  correspondence,  Jefferson 
cribed  this  amendment,  which  was  obviously  drawn  according 
the  design  of  his  Virginia  statute,  as  "a  wall  of  separation"  be- 
en the  church  and  the  state.  By  this  amendment  the  people  of 
United  States  sought  to  build  into  the  institution  of  their  national 
emment  relief  from  that  double  tyranny  of  history — the  domina- 
1  of  the  state  by  the  church  and  the  domination  of  the  church  by 

state.  The  first  amendment  became  the  major  premise  of  their 
istitutional  guarantee  of  personal  liberty. 
Ve  have  taken  account  of  the  two  episodes  of  American  history 
ch,  in  their  turn,  marked  the  beginning  and  the  culmination  of 
t  process  which  achieved  legal  separation  of  church  and  state, 
view  in  detail  the  events  of  that  history  to  1787  is  to  be  im- 
ssed  with  the  idea  that  this  legal  provision  was  practically  of  the 
er  of  an  eventual  necessity  for  the  new  nation, 
t  is  instructive  to  recall  that  the  engagement  of  the  problem  of 
rch-state  relations  did  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  There  are 
)ressive  parallels  to  be  noted  in  the  developments  which  took 
:e  in  the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  areas  during  those  forma- 

years.  Interpreters  of  the  work  of  the  constitutional  convention 
e  pointed  out  how,  with  what  meeting  of  minds,  with  what 
ipromises  and  modifications  of  opinion,  the  framers  of  that 
ument  faced  up  to  the  difficulties  presented  from  all  realms  so 
o  produce  an  instrument  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  of  union 
the  widely  divergent  colonial  governments. 
ly  1787,  the  tide  of  opinion  regarding  church  and  state  was 
nitely  running  against  the  policy  of  establishment.  As  a  practi- 
consideration,  however,  had  there  been  general  agreement  for 
establishment  of  a  church  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  would 
e  been  next  to  impossible  to  have  secured  agreement  as  to  which 
rch  to  establish,  due  to  the  heterogeneous  plurahsm  of  the 
Ijrch  situation  which  existed. 

p  has  been  indicated,  Congregationalism  was  estabhshed  in 


most  of  the  New  England  colonies.  It  was  so  deeply  embedc 
as  a  tradition  that  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  its  ministers  wi 
given  state  support  for  almost  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  i 
first  amendment  to  the  national  constitution.  From  Maryland 
Georgia  the  church  of  England  was,  or  had  been  until  shortly  bef< 
1789,  the  church  of  the  colonial  governments.  In  between  th 
lay  the  Dutch  populations  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  p 
dominantly  Quaker  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  w 
its  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  complete  separation.  This  c( 
dition,  taken  together  with  that  considerable  minority  opini 
furnished  by  the  "free"  churches  which  were  scattered  through* 
the  colonies,  made  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  for  the  cent 
government  to  think  seriously  of  estabhshment. 

Behind  these  practical  considerations,  however,  there  were  gra 
problems  for  the  cause  of  establishment,  problems  created  |i 
factors  which  were  increasingly  influential  in  altering  opinj 
away  from  the  idea  of  a  state  church  in  the  new  nation. 

These  factors  we  may  describe  under  two  categories:  (1)1 
development  of  a  modified  conception  of  the  church  itself,  i 
(2)  the  rise  of  a  spirit  of  secularism,  a  point  of  view  which  or 
nated  outside  the  church  but  which  came  to  have  an  import 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  principle  of  separation  and 
legal  enactment. 

No  sooner  had  the  Old  World  churches  transplanted  segme 
of  themselves  to  the  New  World  than  they  began  definitely  to 
modified  by  their  New  World  circumstances.  Their  geograp 
separation  from  their  centers  of  authority  was,  itself,  sufficient 
engender  in  them  a  certain  inclination  toward  autonomy  or  in 
pendence.  It  has  been  aptly  pointed  out  that  a  marked  tende: 
of  all  these  transplanted  churches  was  their  gravitation  towan 
"Congregationalism"  or  locaUsm.^  Also,  as  in  the  political  rea 
with  the  loosening  of  their  ties  of  loyalty  to  the  foreign  sovereignt 
there  came  an  increasing  awareness  of  their  responsible  relations 
with  each  other  in  the  New  World.  In  the  political  realm  this  p 
duced  the  national  government;  in  the  religious  realm  it  was 
pressed  in  the  national  organization  of  the  churches  along  deno 
national  lines.  These  developments  were  favored,  if  not  indu 
by  the  "pioneer"  conditions  which  prevailed. 

There  was  a  more  distinctly  religious  cause  at  work  modif} 
the  conception  of  the  church,  which  encouraged  its  disestablj 
ment  by  the  constitutional  government.  This  influence  came  fi 
the  Protestant  sects,  which  had  grown  large  and  assertive  in 
wake  of  the  Reformation  and  for  whom  there  has  been  no  m 
fertile  field  than  the  frontier  area  of  the  New  World.  It  ' 
characteristically  difficult  for  these  religious  groups  to  be  acqu 
cent  with  respect  to  the  beUefs  and  practices  of  the  establis 

2H.  Richard  Niebuhr  and  Daniel  D.  Williams,  (Ed.),  The  Ministry  in  HisU 
Perspectives  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956),  p.  212. 
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lurches,  especiaUy  in  view  of  the  periodic  demands  which  the 
Uq  churches  made  for  conformity.  The  minority  groups  were 
ibjected  to  severe  persecution.  The  bitterness  of  these  confHcts 
better  understood  in  the  hght  of  the  fact  that  they  were  reaUy 
Qfhcts  'between  two  conceptions  of  reUgion,  the  external  and 
ititutional  as  opposed  to  the  inner  and  spiritual."^  These  'free 
urch"  groups,  who  thought  of  themselves  as  "gathered  congre- 
tions,"  were  asking  for  toleration,  the  right  to  exist  along  with 
'  more  mstitutional  type  of  churches.  They  were  also  increasingly 
uential  with  their  idea  that  the  church,  by  any  name,  be  con- 
led  as  essentiaUy  spiritual,  with  the  right  to  be  organized  as  a 
|vate  society  within  the  territory  of  the  state. 
The  second  kind  of  influence  which  encouraged  the  development 
the  prmciple  of  church-state  separation  was  the  rise  of  what  we 
vc  called  the  secular  spirit.  This  point  of  view  was  represented 
a  relatively  small  minority  of  citizens.  They  were,  in  general 
^otees  of  the  European  Enlightenment  and  in  most  instances 
dents  of  John  Locke,  Joseph  Priestley  and  other  English  advo- 
es  of  natural  law"  and  the  "natural"  rights  of  man.^ 
rhis  minority,  which  we  may  designate  as  humanists,  included 
fhen  company  a  considerable  segment  of  the  better  educated  and 
>re  widely  traveUed  of  the  eighteenth  century  population.  Being 
^ell  qualified  group,  they  exerted  an  influence  far  in  excess  of 
ratio  of  their  number.  They  were  active  in  pubHc  affairs,  often 
upymg  prominent  places  of  leadership,  as  in  the  case  of  three 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  group,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Ldison  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Bome  of  these  Hberal  thinkers  were  identified  with  the  church- 
ters  were  not  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  named,  they  were 
|)ectfully  disposed  toward  organized  religion.  Jefferson  was 
lecially  given  to  a  reverent  mind,  with  sympathies  which  he  often 
jessed  for  the  church  with  which  he  was  but  nominally  identi- 
1  But  tor  Jefferson  and  for  most  of  this  group,  rehgion  was 
sidered  to  be  a  private  affair  and  had  no  official  place  in 
ternment.s  By  all  of  them,  great  premium  was  placed  upon 
^erent  human  worth";  according  to  them,  all  members  of  the 
pan  family  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  certain  "inaUenable  rights  " 
long  them  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  conscience  in  matters 
eligion  and  morality.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Jefferson  and  others 
this  group  were  m  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  championed 
rch-state  separation.  ^ 
t  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  at  this  point  in  human  history 
re^shouW  have  converged  these  two  traditions,  the  Hebrew- 

Zy%f4)f polls'  ^'"'^'^"'^  (N^^  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 

ersirpS"r95irpSo.'"'"^^  ""^  Southern  Methodist 

J.  Elson  Ruff,  The  Dilemma  of  Church  and  State  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press, 
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Christian  and  the  humanistic,  under  conditions  which  enabl<. 
them,  jointly,  to  produce  the  unique  American  structure  of  churcl 
state  relations.  Their  coalescence  in  Europe  had,  in  large  measuif 
produced  the  modem  era  of  western  culture.  In  the  New  Wor 
they  appeared  together  with  an  additional  advantage;  they 
peared  within  a  pioneer  atmosphere,  sufficiently  isolated  from  t 
coercive  traditions  of  older  culture  as  to  be  Uberated  for  the  co 
sistent  exphcation  of  their  principles.  On  the  American  fronti^ 
there  was  generated  what  might  be  termed  an  "enthusiasm 
desperation,"  a  spirit  of  audacity  which  asserted  itself  so  as  , 
reshape  the  structure  of  social  control. 

Each  of  these  two  traditions  made  its  contribution  and  each,  \ 
turn,  was  affected  constructively  by  the  other.  The  religious  ti| 
dition  furnished  values  in  depth,  and  goals  sufficiently  ideal  a: 
ultimate  to  indue  the  pubHc  mind  with  a  zeal  which  was  tani 
mount  to  the  missionary  spirit.  Had  the  reUgious  tradition  act 
alone,  however,  in  aU  probabiUty,  it  would  have  brought  to  its  t? 
a  much  less  exact  vision  of  how  its  ideals  could  be  woven  into  t 
fabric  of  a  way  of  hfe.  In  aU  probabiUty,  had  it  not  known  t 
Uberalizing  insights  of  the  humanistic  movement,  its  prescriptic 
for  the  new  order  would  have  been  much  more  sterile  and  prov 
cial.  As  it  was,  these  two  groups  held  so  many  ideas  m  comm^ 
they  eagerly  and  effectively  associated  themselves  together  in  1 
cause  of  "private"  reUgion,  agamst  the  legaUstic  moraUsm  of  1 
cause  of  state-church  estabhshment. 


n 


After  what  may  seem  to  have  been  a  disproportionately  laJ 
account  of  the  historical  processes  which  produced  the  le. 
separation  of  church  and  state,  it  is  expedient  to  examine 
meaning  and  function  of  this  principle  in  American  hfe.  1 
extensive  account  of  its  history  will  be  justified  if  it  is  obsen; 
how  fuUy  that  history  is,  in  itself,  indicative  of  the  meanmg  a 
function  of  the  principle.  ^.  i 

With  thoroughness,  pride  and  enthusiasm,  the  theoretical  pi 
ciple  of  separation  has  been  advocated  by  the  pubhc  mind, 
this  American  experiment,  the  church  and  the  state  have  been  tal  J 
to  represent  two  different  levels  of  human  experience;  they  h; 
been  set  in  juxtaposition  and,  as  absolutes,  they  have  been  poJ 
ized"  as  faith  and  power  in  the  structure  of  society. 

Within  what  has  been  caUed  the  "smaU  town"  atmosphere 
which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  worked,  it  was  relatively  e 
to  make  apphcation  of  this  principle.  The  government  which  v 
organized,  which  apparently  never  was  expected  to  become  la^^ 
and  inclusive,  was  to  administer  the  civil  affairs  of  its  citizens 
matters  of  reUgion,  its  citizens  were  left  free;  m  that  freedom  t 
exercised  their  convictions  regardmg  rehgion  in  their  volunt^ 
devotion  to  their  church. 
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Vithin  that  framework  there  was  a  high  ratio  of  effective  incor- 
ation  of  the  principle  into  the  life  of  the  times.  In  the  years 
ch  have  followed,  however,  both  the  government  and  the  church 
e  become  large  and  inclusive.  From  the  outset  separation  was 
aplicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  within  a  democratic 
iety,  wherein  the  people  of  the  church  were  the  same  persons  as 
people  of  the  state.  Since  that  time,  with  ever  increasing  in- 
dty,  the  inter-dependencies  of  American  citizenship  have  compU- 
5d  life  in  every  realm;  with  it  has  come  a  corresponding 
iplication  of  church-state  relationships. 

This  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  framers  of  the  legal 
aciple  were  less  than  wise  in  their  pursuits,  or  to  imply  that 
X  judgment  was  at  fault  in  faihng  to  anticipate  the  proportions 
subsequent  developments.  It  is  intended,  rather,  to  express  the 
[lion  that  in  an  earlier  period  the  erection  of  the  "wall"  was 
re  simply  and  successfully  done.  It  is  to  admit  also  that  com- 
;e  separation  has  never  been  achieved  at  any  stage  of  the 
ional  history. 

fresently  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  that  even  in  its 
kt  abstract  and  theoretical  formulation,  in  the  definitive  dis- 
Itions  which  it  has  furnished,  the  principle  of  separation  has 
pe  a  most  constructive  contribution  to  the  structuring  of  human 
iety.  To  perceive  this  idea  is  to  be  the  better  prepared  to  make 
bore  patient  investigation  of  its  highly  comphcated  status  in 
(temporary  life. 

Ve  would  not  be  justified  in  further  evaluation  of  the  principle, 
(/ever,  without  taking  more  specific  account  of  its  major  pre- 
ibosition,  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  estabhshed,  which  has 
ii  only  generally  acknowledged  in  the  discussion  to  this  point. 

refer  to  its  basic  principle  of  authority,  the  character  of  that 
n  spring  which  furnishes  the  ultimate  sanction  upon  which 
k  the  entire  structure  of  any  social  group. 
10  record  the  manner  in  which  a  democracy  has  been  estabhshed, 
mdch  such  a  principle  as  separation  is  seriously  entertained,  and 
puestion  the  degree  of  its  effective  embodiment  in  the  experi- 
p  of  the  group,  is  to  reveal  major  aspects  of  the  authority  upon 
Ich  the  society  has  been  erected.  As  we  have  recounted  the 
Mis  of  its  historical  process  we  have  taken  considerable  account 
|heir  spiritual  presupposition;  we  have  observed  on  what  basis 

founders  were  wiUing  to  accept  the  "Umitation  of  their  own 
ires"  so  as  to  enter  into  group  living.® 

lut  to  be  more  specific,  the  supreme  sanction  of  all  western 
ure  has  been  the  idea  of  a  sovereign,  personal  God  as  defined 
[he  Hebrew-Christian  tradition.  This  concept  the  New  World 
brited,  without  quaUfication,  from  its  European  forebearers. 
o  long  as  western  culture  was  organized  along  the  lines  of 


r.  Elson  Ruff,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 
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monarchy,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  ascertain  for  it  and  to  enforcti 
upon  it  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  will.  Under  that  arrangement 
one  member  of  the  group  was  responsible  for  communicating  t|l 
authoritative  purposes  of  God  for  the  entire  society.  i 

Obviously,  with  the  coming  of  the  age  of  individualism,  thjji 
pattern  has  been  altered  and  it  has  posed  grave  problems  for  tlii 
traditional  social  philosophy.   Now,  by  the  provision  of  seli 
government,  each  member  of  the  group  is  expected  to  discern  fcli 
himself  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the  divine  will.  The  problei 
is  compounded  for  a  democracy  in  that,  for  a  responsible  sociela 
of  that  character  to  exist,  each  member  of  that  society  must,  by  til 
exercise  of  his  individual  responsibihty,  arrive  at  approximateli 
the  same  kind  of  conviction  and  consequent  behavior  pattern  as  thi| 
arrived  at  by  the  remainder  of  the  group,  each  of  which  has  acteii 
on  the  same  principle.  For  members  of  a  democratic  society  t|| 
appeal  to  a  multitude  of  authorities  or,  if  they  appeal  to  the  sanl 
authority  but  arrive  at  excessively  diverse  judgment  and  conclusioni 
would  be  to  produce  for  the  group  anarchy,  not  democracy.  ]| 
other  words,  in  a  democratic  society  the  individual  is  free  and  i 
obhgated  to  exercise  that  freedom  in  determining  the  standarc 
and  values  by  which  he  lives.  Of  such  conclusions,  a  democrat 
can  be  created  only  if  there  is  secured  by  this  procedure  a  coi: 
siderable  unanimity  of  opinion,  both  as  to  behavior  and  as  to  tl|i 
principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  described.  U 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  American  mind,  from  the  outset  aii 
without  serious  qualification,  accepted  as  its  foundation  authorii 
the  basic  presupposition  of  the  western  tradition,  the  existence  i| 
a  personal  God,  who  is  sovereign  in  all  realms  of  human  experienc|i 
The  majority  opinion  has  accepted  it  and  has  set  itself  to  dealiril 
with  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  its  effectual  application  |f 
the  democratic  social  situation.  i ' 

Consistently,  the  public  mind  has  adopted  a  technique  by  whic it 
it  has  sought  to  implement  its  principle  that  is  likewise  of  the  ordifia 
of  the  democratic,  the  voluntary.  It  has  sought  the  unification  (ii 
American  democracy  by  reverent  appeal  to  the  divine,  within  tlh 
framework  of  a  free  church  circumstance.  In  all  of  America; 
history  to  this  point,  the  idea  of  a  sovereign,  personal  God  h 
been  deemed  the  legitimate  and  necessary  substructure  of  tl 
particular  kind  of  social  institution  which  is  here  being  fosterei 
to  this  point  in  that  history,  the  voluntary  invocation  of  that  diviin 
authority  has  been  deliberately  employed  as  the  method  of  m 
enforcement.  The  democratic  society  has  acknowledged  this  necea 
sary,  spiritual  principle  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  msisted  on 
complete  separation  from  its  state.  ...  J\ 

As  has  been  inferred,  the  ideal  condition  for  mamtaimng  iM 
particular  kind  of  democracy  would  be,  therefore,  to  subscribe  Hi 
a  common  faith  whereby  the  civU  order  would  receive  a  umtail 
sanction.  Out  of  the  agreements  of  its  individual  consent  theses 
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d  be  established  a  common  authority  with  which  to  regulate 
generally  "acceptable"  behavior  of  the  group, 
ctually,  by  legal  separation  the  stage  is  set  for  a  heterogeneous 
.  How  heterogeneous  its  faith  has  actually  become  under  the 
agement  of  its  "separateness"  we  shall  presently  observe. 
Drtunately,  for  the  American  way,  the  majority  has  been  able 
ake  a  clear  and  careful  distinction  between  a  "common  faith" 
a  "common  church";  it  has  insisted  on  making  a  distinction 
een  the  idea  of  one  sovereign  authority,  in  the  existence  of  a 
mal  God,  and  any  institutional  embodiment  of  human  faith, 
h  is  what  it  has  taken  the  church  to  represent.  The  popular 
I  has  been  disposed  to  acknowledge  a  divine  authority  in  all 
QS  of  life,  in  the  hfe  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
ch.  It  has  been  unwilling  for  the  church  in  any  of  its  corporate 
festations  to  become  the  instrument  by  which  that  divine 
reignty  is  to  be  enforced. 

pis  is  the  creative  distinction  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
American  perspective  in  church-state  relations.  That  it  is  at 

popularly  entertained  at  present  is  evidenced  by  numerous 
ial  gestures.  Among  these  is  the  addendum  to  the  pledge  to 
national  flag,  making  it  become,  "one  nation,  under  God." 

congress  has  recently  made  official  the  practice  which  for 
;  time  has  been  employed,  the  inscription  of  the  religious 
0,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  on  United  States  coins.  To  whatever 
It  such  things  as  these  reflect  the  deeper  character  of  the  pubHc 
sophy,  to  that  extent  it  is  evident  that  institutional  religion, 
e  pursuit  of  its  method  of  persuasion,  has  been  influential  in 
fying  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

a  sense,  to  define  the  limits  within  which  the  principle  is 
xed,  by  its  "legal  separation,"  to  function  in  a  democratic 
ty  is  to  set  in  bold  relief  the  method  which  is  reserved  to  it  by 
ery  service  it  is  expected  to  render  to  the  state.  Expressly,  this 
od  is  the  method  of  persuasion.  It  is  the  same  method  by 
ti,  according  to  its  own  nature,  a  democratic  society  is  required 
igage  upon  all  of  its  exercises.  It  is  really  the  only  method 
leans  of  which  a  strictly  democratic  society  can  be  constantly 
ided  of  its  underlying  foundations  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
;rform  all  of  its  duties. 

le  method  of  persuasion  is  the  method  by  which  the  church 
s  its  contribution  to  the  democratic  social  structure,  qualified 
5  church  must  be  to  quicken  the  centers  of  moral  and  spiritual 
eness  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  It  becomes  more  than  mere 
)gy,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  in  that  kind  of  society  the  church 
5  conscience  of  the  group.  And  as  it  has  been  said  of  the 
idual,  so  should  it  be  said  of  the  church — the  conscience  must 
fs^  be  free. 

its  spuitual  insight  the  church  brings  its  witness  to  the 
•nsible  areas  of  human  government,  in  this  case  self-govern- 
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ment.  The  church  is  never  more  effective,  therefore,  than  w! " 
it  is  content  to  abide  by  the  demands  of  its  own  nature  and  e3^* 
cises  its  creative  role  by  its  appeal  to  sympathetic  consent. 

We  have  considered  the  meaning  and  function  of  the  princ^' 
of  separation  in  the  workings  of  the  American  social  proc'^ 
observing  as  we  have  that  for  the  majority  opinion,  that  hist 
has  been  achieved  on  a  distinctly  religious  orientation.  This  accc'^ 
would  in  no  wise  be  complete,  however,  without  examining 
definitely  that  philosophy  of  government  which  traces  its  or'' 
to  sources  outside  the  rehgious  tradition  and  which  has  alw'' 
been  a  sizable  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

This  point  of  view  we  have  previously  identified  as  the  "secu]^^ 
perspective,  which  has  been  reckoned  as  a  factor  contributing  to 
formation  of  the  constitutional  principle.  It  was  referred  to  bri 
as  a  "heterogeneous"  element  of  faith,  an  element  which 
become  increasingly  important  by  the  proportions  it  has  assui' 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legal  arrangement  which  was  made*" 
the  principle  of  separation  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  interpr , 
tions.  Within  the  context  of  the  pubUc  opinion  of  1789,  it  m(^ 
the  arrangement  whereby  the  church  and  the  state  recognij^ 
each  other,  each  in  its  own  responsible  sphere.  f 

The  legal  provision  is  just  as  obviously  to  be  construed  ^ 
ferently  when  viewed  in  another  framework.  As  it  is  stated, 
principle  of  separation  could  not  ultimately  be  made  to  mean 
than  the  legal  pledge  to  abstain  from  the  establishment  and  sup] 
of  a  religious  institution  and,  along  with  that,  the  pledge  no ; 
interfere  with  those  who  might  be  inclined  privately  to  estat^^ 
and  support  a  rehgious  institution.  j 

It  is  the  unavoidable  risk  of  a  democratic  society  that,  witWr' 
the  privilege  of  complete  liberty  carries  with  it  the  liberty  to  ! 
scribe  to  ideas  which  are  contradictory  to  the  ideas  upon  wl'' 
the  society  exists.  It  is  the  occasion  of  no  little  concern  that  tl?' 
has  been  in  recent  years,  an  increasing  exercise  of  this  kind  of  lib? ' 
within  the  American  democratic  society.  It  is  a  matter  of  gi 
concern  that  current  forms  of  the  secular  spirit  represent  what 
to  be  radical  departures  from  the  sympathetic  outlook  of'; 
humanism  of  the  founding  fathers.  ^  '{ 

It  is  a  risk  of  the  American  community  that,  within  the  privir 
described  by  the  principle  of  separation  of  reMgion,  there  :| 
be  developed  the  spirit  of  "no-reHgion,"  a  spirit  alien  to  that  ' 
which  the  community  has  rested.  When  by  the  exercise  ol, 
right  to  do,  it  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  becoming  the  majc^ 
opinion,  it  will  be  expected  to  alter  or  to  set  aside  the  histor  . 
form  of  American  society. 

This  is  a  risk  which  democracy  assumes,  but  it  is  a  calculi 
risk.  To  avoid  it  by  any  kind  of  legal  "guarantee"  to  reUgio  ^ 
to  introduce  an  element  destructive  of  the  church  and  the  democif 
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serves,  an  element  as  dangerous  as  that  from  which  it  would 
ijjk  to  save. 

jit  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  that  the  spirit  of  secularism  on  the 
itside  of  the  church  is  being  aided  and  abetted  by  what  appears 
be  an  increasing  secularization  of  the  church  itself.  In  that  respect 
t  church  has  yielded  to  what  W.  R.  Matthews  has  called,  "the 
bands  of  circumstance."  It  has  acquired  from  its  secular  enviro- 
Int  characteristics  strikingly  similar  to  that  environment.  To  what- 
hi  extent  the  secular  spirit  becomes  the  spirit  which  the  church 
J  to  offer  to  society,  the  church  in  that  extent  becomes  party  to 
icious  cycle.  The  secular  deterioration  of  the  society's  spiritual 
lerpinning  is  thereby  greatly  accelerated. 

Ill 

[n  reviewing  the  status  of  church-state  relations  under  the 
;umstance  of  legal  separation  there  are  suggestions  which  seem 
tinent  to  the  prospects  of  the  principle  as  a  continually  effective 
trument  in  American  society. 

t  becomes  invaluable  in  dealing  with  the  myriad  details  of  their 
jrrelationship  in  a  complex  society  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
ependent  existence  of  both  church  and  state.  Each  of  these 
st  appear  within  society  without  the  active  consent  or  control 
the  other.  This  distinction  will  be  reflected  in  the  degree  each 
these  institutions  is  able  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  independence 
h  respect  to  the  other. 

rhe  spirit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  church  should 
such  that  it  realizes  that,  to  its  own  peril  it  adopts  any  form  of 
state  as  its  own  form,  including  the  democratic  form  under 
Ich  it  here  exists.  An  independent  church  distinguishes  between 
kt  it  considers  to  be  a  "favorable"  civil  authority  and  a  form  of 
1  government  which  is  indispensable  to  its  existence.  The 
rch  will  be  encouraged  in  its  independence  if  it  recalls  that  in 
[history  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  live  and  work  under 
png  forms  of  civil  administration. 

fhe  democratic  state  will  likewise  read  with  profit  the  lessons 
history.  It  will  be  aware  of  the  vital  relationship  between  its 
[locratic  form  and  the  engendering  tap-root  which  is  furnished 
jt  by  rehgion.  If  it  wishes  to  secure  for  itself  the  qualities  of  a 
itual  substructure  commensurate  with  its  needs  the  state  will 
bpulously  refrain  from  giving  to  the  church  the  "kiss  of  death" 
drawing  the  church  too  closely  to  itself. 

Nhtn,  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  church  and  the  state 
e  taken  account  of  these  distinctions,  there  remain  many  items 
work-a-day  experience  in  church-state  relations  which  are 
psed  and  therefore  highly  controversial, 
k  will  help  to  alleviate  the  confusion  and  will  thereby  contribute 
bss  controversial  judgment  if  it  can  be  perceived  that  many  of 
p  conflicts  do  not  arise  from  disregard  of  the  separateness  of 
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these  two  social  institutions.  They  arise  instead  from  an  extensiv 
overlapping  of  functions  engaged  upon  by  both  church  and  state 
largely  arising  from  the  overlapping  of  activities  of  both  in  th 
realm  of  the  "general  welfare"  of  American  citizens. 

For  example,  the  area  of  education  furnished  a  frequent  poii 
of  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  state.  Th 
history  of  American  education  reveals  that  in  the  beginning,  thi 
function  was  largely  undertaken  by  the  church.  Subsequently,  th 
state  has  developed  an  elaborate  system  of  education,  geared  d 
rectly  into  its  democratic  social  structure.  Much  of  the  overlappic 
in  function  and  the  consequent  conflict  has  occurred  due  to  th 
fact  that  there  has  occurred  a  much  more  rapid  expansion  of  th 
state  program  of  education  than  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  th 
church  from  its  welfare  program  in  this  area. 

Parallels  to  this  problem  in  the  field  of  education  are  to  t 
observed  in  other  areas  of  state  and  church  activity  in  the  interei 
of  the  common  welfare,  among  these  the  areas  of  public  healtl 
care  of  the  indigent,  etc.  It  would  seem  that  remedy  and  reli( 
from  the  conflict  are  available  in  a  re-appraisal  of  purposes  and 
re-distribution  of  functions  with  respect  to  these  welfare  areas. 

These  controversial  areas  of  church-state  conflict  deserve  wha 
ever  attention  is  required  to  resolve  them,  all  with  due  deference  1 
the  elemental  principle  of  separation  of  the  two  institutions,  then 
selves.  These  occasions  of  conflict  constitute  a  threat  to  tl 
American  way  in  church-state  affairs,  however,  only  to  the  extei 
that  they  may  be  symptomatic  of  a  general  disposition  to  disregai 
the  essential  principle  of  separation. 

As  for  the  church,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  i 
take  cognizance  of  the  improvement  in  pubUc  concern  with  regai 
to  human  welfare.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  tl 
state's  awareness  of  human  need  and  in  its  devotion  of  its  rj 
sources  to  the  cultivation  of  human  welfare.  The  church  will  I 
pleased  with  this  development  in  whatever  way  it  is  able  to  ass* 
ciate  that  fact  with  its  own  persuasive  presence  in  the  state  as 
primary  source  of  its  inspiration.  The  displeasure  of  the  churc 
in  the  presence  of  this  fact  will  be  genuine,  only  to  the  extent  th 
the  church  reserves  to  itself  the  duty  of  doing  with  its  own  han( 
what,  with  its  soul,  it  sees  deserves  to  be  done. 

After  three  centuries  of  this  American  experiment  and  wi 
more  than  half  of  that  history  achieved  within  the  context  of  leg 
separation  of  the  church  and  the  state,  it  is  in  order  to  ask,  wh 
are  the  prospects  for  the  continued  employment  of  the  principl 
of  separation?  Our  answer  to  that  question  will  be  optimistic  if  v 
are  influenced  to  any  considerable  degree  by  the  manner  in  whi( 
each  of  these  institutions  has  gotten  along  under  this  arrangemei 

Under  legal  separation  from  the  state  the  church  has  done  we 
Statistically,  the  picture  is  very  impressive.  At  the  time  of  the  leg 
enactment  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  national  populati( 
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^as  identified  with  the  church.  That  figure  has  risen  until  at 
resent  it  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  not 
nreasonable  to  beheve  that  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  the 
ublic  character  is,  at  present,  at  least  equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
lat  which  it  exercised  when  it  became  disestablished. 
Admittedly,  there  has  been  considerable  dilution  of  the  distinctly 
)iritual  character  of  the  church,  due  to  what  we  have  termed  its 
jcularization.  However,  the  church  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
owers  of  recuperation. 

The  state  can  be  said  to  have  prospered  also  under  the  condi- 
ons  of  Its  legal  separation  from  the  church.  By  its  own  arrange- 
lent,  the  state  has  required  that  its  responsible  function  shall  rest 
juarely  upon  the  exposed  strength  of  its  citizens,  that  it  shaU  brin^^ 
>  Its  task  at  any  point  only  that  which  its  composite  human  frame 

able  and  disposed  to  furnish.  This  means  that  as  a  democracy 
5  success  at  every  turn  has  been  utterly  dependent  on  the  quality 
:  its  human  resources.  It  is  a  fair  judgment  to  say  that  to  this 
tne  the  state  has  not  had  occasion  for  serious  disappointment.  It 
IS  been  motivated  and  inspired  by  free  and  independent  rehgious 
>rces,  limited  to  the  voluntary  contribution  they  may  make  to  the 
laracter  of  the  national  population.  Within  that  circumstance 
le  American  state  has  emerged  with  sufficient  strength  and  in- 
grity  to  occupy  a  place  of  world  leadership. 

A  logical  question  becomes,  therefore:  Is  this  the  principle  upon 
hich  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  normal  and  ideal  structuring 
:  society  should  be  achieved?  In  the  light  of  the  American  experi- 
ent,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  yes.  Here  has  been  demon- 
rated  an  arrangement  whereby  the  multiple,  yet  unitary  aptitudes 
id  interests  of  the  human  spirit  may  achieve  for  itself  institutions 

society  which  are  consonant  with  the  highest  character  of  its 
Jing. 
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The  Christian  World  Mission 
In  Our  Day* 

By  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette 

We  are  living  in  one  of  the  greatest  days  of  the  Christ 
Church.  ^  .      .       .  . 

This  statement  seems  to  be  contrary  to  obvious  tact.  Agam  a 
again  we  are  told  that  we  are  now  in  the  post-Christian  era.  Mi 
evidence  can  be  adduced  to  support  this  assertion.  Communis 
emphatically  anti-religious,  has  taken  possession  of  fully  a  th 
of  the  human  race  and  its  leaders  express  confidence  m 
further  spread.  Secularism  has  pervaded  even  more  of  the  woi 
Church  attendance  in  most  of  Western  Europe  is  at  a  low  e 
in  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  lands.  In  much  of  Ls 
America  secularism  seems  about  to  triumph  over  the  mheri 
Roman  Catholicism.  Both  Communism  and  secularism  hs 
arisen  in  what  we  once  called  Western  Christendom.  That  is 
region  where  Christianity  has  longest  had  the  nearest  approi 
to  free  course.  Does  this  mean  that  Christianity  has  given  rises 
forces  which  are  destroying  it?  Has  Christianity  dug  its  own  gra* 

Yet,  in  striking  contrast,  in  at  least  four  ways  Christianity 
more  widespread  geographically  than  it  or  any  other  religion 
ever  been.  In  only  one  country  which  claims  political  mdepe; 
ence.  Outer  MongoUa,  is  there  no  organized  Christian  chui 
To  be  sure,  in  many  countries  Christians  are  small  minorit 
In  China,  with  its  nearly  six  hundred  millions,  Christians  num 
less  than  one  in  a  hundred.  In  India,  next  to  China  in  the  cen 
figures,  only  about  twenty-five  in  a  thousand  claim  the  Christ 
name.  Japan,  smaller,  but  rapidly  resuming  a  place  of  leaders 
in  East  Asia,  has  less  than  five  Christians  to  a  thousand  of! 
population.  Yet  in  aU  three  lands,  as  weU  as  many  others, 
proportion  of  Christians  has  mounted  sharply  in  the  present  c 
tury  As  at  no  other  time,  it  can  now  be  said  that  Christian 
is  worldwide.  In  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  spread^ 
Christianity  has  proportionately  been  more  through  Protestant 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  Church. 

In  the  second  place,  Christianity  is  more  deeply  rooted  am 
more  peoples  than  ever  before.  Only  a  generation  ago,  m  n 
of  Asia  and  Africa  it  might  have  been  said  to  be  the  religi 
aspect  of  Occidental  imperialism.  Most  of  the  church  execut: 
and  the  heads  of  Christian  schools  and  hospitals  were  avail? 
for  these  posts.  For  well  over  a  hundred  years  great  missiona 

*  An  abridgement  of  an  address  given  at  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Sem 
on  December  6,  1957,  reprinted  from  Yale  Divinity  News  with  permission  of  the  ai 


and  the  editor 
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ve  had  as  their  announced  objective  the  bringing  into  being  of 
f-governing,  self-supporting,  and  self-propagating  churches, 
leir  dream  is  being  realized.  Increasingly  from  the  "younger 
urches"  leadership  is  emerging.  Much  of  it  is  the  equal  in 
yotion  and  abihty  to  the  best  in  Europe  and  America.  That 
idership  is  taking  its  place  in  ecumenical  councils.  It  is  more 
m  symbohc  that  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  World  Council  of 
^urches  is  a  Latin  American  and  another  an  Indian. 
!Striking  evidence  of  the  fashion  in  which  Christianity  has  be- 
pe  rooted  outside  the  Occident  is  the  abiUty  of  churches  to 
rry  on  and  prosper  when,  through  political  exigencies,  mission- 
|es  from  the  West  have  had  to  leave.  For  instance,  during 
prld  War  II  all  missionaries  among  the  Bataks  in  Sumatra 
re  withdrawn,  imprisoned,  or  interned.  Yet  in  the  interval  before 
ssionaries  could  return,  the  Batak  Christians  had  increased  by 
put  a  hundred  thousand.  Only  a  Httle  over  a  century  ago  not 
iy  were  no  Christians  to  be  found  among  them,  but  two  early 
pionaries  from  New  England  who  attempted  to  gain  entrance 
jthem  were  kiUed  and  eaten.  The  Gospel  was  brought  them  by 
rman  missionaries  and  made  such  headway  that  a  strong  self- 
/eming,  self-propagating,  and  largely  self-supporting  church 
sts.  Because  of  the  Communist  control  of  the  mainland  of 
lina  practically  all  missionaries  have  left  the  country.  The  few 
(o  remain  are  in  hiding  or  in  prison.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
jmmunist  admmistration,  a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
pstians  followed,  notably  in  the  rural  districts.  Latterly  in  a 
mber  of  cities  conversions  are  being  reported  and  Protestant 
|irches  are  once  more  gaining  in  numbers.  Protestant  theological 
|Jcation  is  being  maintained  in  at  least  four  strategically  located 
jiters. 

phird,  Christians  are  coming  together  as  never  before.  Never 
all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christian  been  united 
one  visible  ecclesiastical  body.  Even  in  the  first  century  as  the 
w  Testament  reveals,  foUowers  of  Jesus  were  divided  by  deep 
jfs  and  accused  one  another  of  betraying  the  Gospel.  In  succeed- 
centuries  divisions  multiplied.  They  have  been  particularly 
Irked  among  Protestants.  Indeed,  by  its  very  genius  Protestant- 
f  has  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  fissiparous.  Yet  it  is  among  Protes- 
ts that  the  movements  for  unity  have  arisen.  As  aU  of  us  know 
^  have  taken  many  forms  —  among  them,  local,  state,  and  na- 
jial  councils  of  churches,  unions  of  different  denominations,  and 
I  a  world  scale  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the 
pld  Council  of  Churches.  Some  of  these  bodies  have  reached 
I  beyond  Protestantism  and  have  drawn  non-Protestant  churches 
()  fellowship.  In  quite  new  ways  Christians  are  moving  toward 
plfiUment  of  the  prayer  "that  they  all  may  be  one." 
m  the  fourth  place,  the  influence  of  Christ  is  extending  far 
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beyond  the  borders  of  the  churches  and  is  making  itself  felt  mj 
widely  than  in  any  previous  age.  Examples  could  be  multiplil 
The  United  Nations,  having  in  its  membership  many  natid 
which  make  no  pretense  of  being  Christian,  clearly  owes  its  orii 
to  impulses  which  stemmed  from  Christ.  Sun  Yat-sen,  whom  e^! 
the  Communists  honor  as  outstanding  in  the  revolutionary  chani 
of  the  present  century  in  China,  obtained  his  formal  educat 
from  missionaries,  early  made  an  open  Christian  profession, 
on  his  death  bed  asked  for  a  Christian  funeral.  Through  1 
something  of  Christian  idealism  permeated  China.  Gandhi  wo: 
have  denied  being  a  Christian,  but  he  gladly  acknowledged 
debt  to  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ  and  sustained  | 
spirit  by  Christian  hymns.  When  he  was  assassinated,  many 
dians  declared  that  he  died  a  Christ-hke  death:  taking  Christ 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  their  national  hero.  In  neit 
China  nor  India  is  the  influence  of  Christ  dominant,  but 
both  lands  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  Christ  is  making  himi 
felt  as  never  before. 

What,  in  view  of  these  facts,  both  those  counter  to  the  Gos 
and  those  witnessing  to  its  mounting  power,  should  Christi| 
plan  for  the  Christian  world  mission?  First,  we  should  clej 
have  as  our  aim  nothing  less  than  seeking  to  win  all  men 
discipleship  to  Christ.  Even  that  is  less  breath-taking  than  j 
vision  cherished  by  the  first  generation  of  Christians  of  mak 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  and  teaching  them  to  • 
serve  all  that  their  Lord  had  commanded  them  —  including  ; 
apparently  impossible  commands  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moi 

Second,  we  must  endeavor  to  do  that  together.  A  recent  slog 
"mission  and  unity,"  arises  from  the  genius  of  the  Christian  it 
as  expressed  in  the  prayer  "that  they  all  may  be  one  that 
world  may  believe."  This  means  that  so  far  as  possible  all  Ch 
tians  of  all  lands  must  plan  and  work  together  for  the  fulfillm 
of  that  dream.  To  some  extent  this  is  akeady  being  done  throi 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Mission 
Council.  They  are  in  increasing  association  with  each  other  i 
bid  fair  to  be  mtegrated  in  the  next  few  years.  Only  a  few  moB 
ago  Christians  of  East  and  South  Asia  came  together  in  Pra 
in  Sumatra  and  formed  the  Asian  Christian  Conference  for 
express  purpose  of  assuming  co-operative  responsibility  for  j 
senting  the  Gospel  to  their  part  of  the  world  rather  than  lea\ 
it  to  missionaries  from  Europe  and  America. 

Comprehensive  planning  and  effort  mean  an  increasing  ra| 
than  a  decreasing  participation  by  Christians  of  the  United  Sti 
Here  are  the  major  resources  in  finances  and  personnel  for  cal 
ing  out  of  the  world  mission.  In  utiUzing  these  resources  we 
the  United  States  must  collaborate  with  the  Christians  of  ot 
lands  More  and  more  those  whom  we  have  called  missiona 
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t  regard  themselves  as  "fraternal  workers"  in  the  "younger 
rches"  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  and  must  go  at 
request  of  these  churches  to  assist  them  and  to  work  under 
:  direction.  In  aU  this  we  are  laborers  together,  and  with 
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Christ  and  a  Sensate  CuUur( 

By  Albert  Clayton  Reid* 

The  human  situation  is  an  epic  drama.  The  stage  is  a  boi 
less  sea.  Man  plays  his  Uttle  role  on  crests  of  hope  and  m  troi 
of  despair,  and  he  makes  his  exit  to  a. port  of  no  recaU.  | 

The  drama  of  Hfe  portrays  three  elemental  mterests.  Every; 
of  the  drama  is  a  variation  of  the  theme  of  the  existence  of  C 
of  God's  laws,  and  of  the  human  soul.  The  Christian  min 
must  interpret  the  drama  wisely  to  a  confused  audience,  anc 
must  give  assurance  that  the  play  is  not  a  farce. 

The  author  of  Ecclesiastes  was  more  prophetic  than  he  k 
when  he  said  that  "he  that  increaseth  knowledge  mcreaseth 
row"  Knowledge  is  now  colossal,  and  achievement  is  gigal 
and  every  section  of  our  world  seethes  with  unrest  and  a 
tion.  One  cause  of  the  present  situation  is  a  tidal  wave  of  sej 
culture  that  batters  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  faith.  Let 
therefore,  remind  you  of  three  things  related  to  the  present  sei 
culture:  first,  its  source;  second,  its  nature;  and  third,  its  res 

The  Source 

The  sensate  culture  of  which  I  speak  claims  that,  in  the 
analysis,  reahty  consists  of  nature  and  nature's  laws.  It  as 
that  nature  produced  the  human  mmd,  and  it  assumes  that 
originates  in  man's  mind.  The  ideology  bases  its  case  upon 
conditions  as  common-sense  observations  of  nature,  the  disco\ 
of  science,  the  achievements  of  technology,  and  persistent  str 
and  tragedy.  ^     ^  ,  ^ 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  we  are  a  part  of  nature,  and  tha 
respect  nature's  laws.  Nothing  else  attracts  us  as  frequently 
as  convincingly.  We  constantly  rely  upon  nature  for  sheltei 
food,  for  health,  and  for  progress.  From  the  discovery  of  j 
ing  and  harvesting  to  modern  horticulture,  from  the  inyentu 
the  wheel  to  complex  machines,  from  Vulcan's  forge  to  electn 
and  from  primitive  taboos  to  medical  science,  we  have  j 
upon  nature's  resources.  I  have  seen  only  one  man  who  d 
the  existence  of  the  realm  of  nature,  and  he  was  an  inma 
a  hospital  for  the  mentally  iU.        .       .     ,  j.^^ 

Science  has  vastly  enlarged  our  view  of  nature,  l^or  exc 
physics  explores  sub-atomic  energy  and  steUar  systems, 
tronomy  charts  a  vast  universe  in  space  and  time.  Biology 
travs  the  history  of  life  and  penetrates  its  recesses,  and  psych 
examines  the  province  of  the  mind.  Our  smug  little  man-cer 
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dd  has  vanished.  We  have  learned  that  the  heliocentric  universe 
Copernicus  and  GaUleo  is  only  a  tiny  part  of  one  galaxy 
■ology,  he  assumes  that  truth  is  relativistic  and  hedonistic  and 
3ut  three  hundred  thousand  light  years  in  diameter  — one 
axy  which  contains  thousands  of  millions  of  suns.  We  have 
0  discovered  that  our  galaxy  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  quad- 
ion  such  galaxies  scattered  widely  apart  throughout  infinite 
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Then,  too,  astronomy  has  revolutionized  our  concept  of  time 
r  example,  stars  are  formed,  have  a  life-span,  and  cease  to 
St.  The  earth  and  sun  are  said  to  be  about  four  billion  years 
,  and  it  IS  estimated  that  they  will  last  about  twenty  billion 
rs  longer.  Yet,  the  sun  and  its  planets  are  so  smaU  in  time 
I  m  space  that  if  they  were  suddenly  destroyed,  their  destruc- 
1  would  disturb  the  universe  about  as  much  as  the  removal  of 
;rain  of  sand  at  Kitty  Hawk  would  shock  the  entire  Atlantic 
fboard. 

Astronomy  is,  of  course,  only  one  chapter  of  the  book  of  nature 
Dlogists,  who  read  the  massive  pages  of  earth's  strata  intelU- 
tly,  state  that  life  appeared  on  the  earth  about  two  billion 
rs  ago.  Although  no  scientist  claims  to  know  how  life  orisi- 
5d,  some  men  think  that  it  was  a  result  of  the  combination  of 
stances,  such  as  the  amino  acids.  It  is  thought  that  the  first 
ag  organisms  were  simple  in  structure,  and  it  is  beUeved  that 
gressive  development  led  to  every  type  of  plant  and  animal, 
n  algae  to  oak  and  from  protozoa  to  man. 
lie  theory  of  progressive  development  is  aU-inclusive,  for  it 
)gnizes  no  clear  division  between  plant  and  animal,  no  real 
prence  between  organic  sensitivity  and  mind,  and  no  basic 
mction  between  lower  animals  and  man.  Comparative  anatomv 
ws  no  essential  difference  between  man  and  brute.  Any  dif- 
pces  m  the  skeletons,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  glands  in  the 
70US  systems  and  in  the  functioning  of  the  organisms  are 
r  secondary  deviations. 

Ian  thought,  however,  that  his  mind  is  proof  that  he  is  super- 
.    fu  \  comparative  psychology  and  abnormal  psychology 
!        differences  m  mentahty  are  differences  in  degree 

iv  °.nf5?''r^'  lu  ^  UM-.        ^^^^P^^'  P^«^^^^^  sensitive 
fy  animals  have  the  ability  to  perceive,  to  judge,  and  to  learn' 
.  some  animals  are  able  to  reason  in  a  rudimentary  manner' 
ntific  psychology,  as  well  as  anthropology,  seems  to  offer  no 
ience  that  man  is  essentially  unique.  In  fact,  the  evidence 
nst  mental  uniqueness  is  overwhelming, 
ly  brief  and  naive  statements  about  science  are,  of  course 
at^ck  upon  science  We  respect  science,  and  we  are  deepW 
bted  to  science.  I  have,  however,  only  sketched  a  bodv  of 
evements  so  vast,  so  intricate,  and  so  convincing,  that  a  host 
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of  people  suspect  that,  after  all,  nature  and  nature's  laws  a 
the  only  basic  reality,  and  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  is 
product  of  superstition. 

Another  source  of  our  sensate  culture  is  the  industrial,  econom 
and  technological  revolution.  When  James  Watt  invented  t 
steam  engine,  conditions  developed  which,  with  increasing  n: 
mentum,  have  enabled  the  ideology  of  Engels  and  Marx  to  be  ^ 
intoxicating  fruit.  The  tasteful  and  tempting  fruit  now  consists  | 
many  varieties;  it  is  produced  in  enormous  quantities,  and  t' 
whole  world  has  become  addicted  to  it.  The  Russian  bear  I 
become  inflamed  and  hungry.  The  Chinese  dragon  is  drunk  a 
breathes  fire.  Africa  is  becoming  excited  and  is  beginning 
stretch  her  muscles.  Western  democracies  are  so  involved  in  1 
turbulent  competition  that  they  fear  exhaustion  of  their  matei 
resources  and  the  loss  of  their  national  prestige.  Although  1 
materiaUstic  ideology  is  the  deep-seated  malady,  overt  sympto 
have  become  so  severe  that  they  demand  treatment.  Cause  a 
effect  have  become  so  mutually  influential  that  it  is  difficult 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  disease  intensifies  the  syn 
toms,  and  the  symptoms  aggravate  the  disease.  The  taste  of  pov 
produces  lust  for  power;  the  lust  for  power  cultivates  hatri-^ 
hatred  leads  to  the  taste  of  blood;  the  taste  of  blood  excites  a 
bition  and  fury.  The  spiral  of  cause  and  effect  rises  higher  a 
higher.  We  usually  think  of  the  situation  in  terms  of  the  econo: 
and  the  safety  of  our  country,  but  something  vastly  more  i 
portant  is  at  stake.  It  is  the  threat  of  "shipwreck  for  the  spkit 
future  of  mankind." 

Still  another  cause  of  the  present  day  sensate  culture  is 
confUct  and  tragedy  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  moral  she  * 
arising  from  twentieth-century  competition  and  conflict  dei  ^ 
measurement.  The  last  fifty  years  are  the  bloodiest  in  hun  * 
history.  The  moral  shock  is  more  severe  because  nations  t 
professed  devotion  to  the  soUd  foundation  of  spiritual  reaUty,' 
part  because  of  selfish  national  ambition  and  instances  throii  A 
self-defense,  have  helped  to  crush  about  two  hundred  mill  ro 
Uves  and  to  maim  the  spirit  of  a  billion  more.  When  man  ai 
periences  calamity,  he  generally  runs  to  cover  under  any  availa|li 
sensate  shelter,  includmg  even  sensate  types  of  religion 

The  Nature  of  the  Ideology  ii 

Any  attempt  to  state  the  nature  of  the  present  sensate  cult 
smacks  of  over-simplification.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  state  some|ffi 
its  characteristics. 

The  sensate  ideology  stresses  the  self-sufficiency  of  man.  It 
sumes  that  every  concept  and  every  idea  are  derived  from  seiii 
perception.  It  claims  that  all  human  progress  is  a  result  of  me  | 
thought  and  effort.  It  is  agnostic  about  supernatural  reaUty 
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aws  heavily  upon  science  and  technology,  and  it  often  claims 
,  at  the  only  valid  method  and  standard  are  those  of  science.  It 

sumes  that  truth  is  reducible  to  human  concepts,  that  values 

e  humanly  derived,  and  that  quantitative  results  are  the  criteria 
devotion.  It  claims  that  moral  law  is  a  product  of  social  ex- 
ydiency.  It  says  that  right  and  justice  are  the  interest  of  the 
,  -onger,  and  it  substitutes  human  opinion  and  practical  utihtarian 

comphshments  for  reUgious  faith,  for  ethical  principles,  and  for 
J  iristian  devotion. 

1  This  sensate  ideology  is  as  old  as  Greek  sophistry,  and  it  is  as 
^uthful  as  modern  pragmatism.  When  Protagoras  claimed  that 
^  ^n  IS  the  measure  of  all  things,  he  fostered  the  belief  that  all 
jjictions,  both  secular  and  religious,  are  creations  of  the  human 
jgjiid.  Wherever  the  doctrine  has  subsequently  appeared,  it  has 
J  Ingested  that  nothing  is  right  or  wrong  except  as  thinking  makes 
^0  W'  I  example,  a  Greek  philosopher  taught  that  belief  in  the 
J  is  and  the  soul  grew  out  of  man's  experience  with  himself 
ijjth  nature,  and  with  other  people.  A  modern  writer  stated  that 
^j^gion  IS  a  neurosis.  A  prominent  teacher  claimed  that  ideals 
0, 1  generated  because  of  our  needs,  and  that  God  is  only  a 
(jithesis  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  A  distinguished  jurist  stated 

2  It  nothing  IS  more  certam  in  modern  society  than  the  principle 
J  Lt  there  are  no  absolutes.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  code  of 

pnce  should  replace  the  Mosaic  Decalogue.  An  educator  sug- 
ited  that  Christian  truth  is  obsolete,  and  that  the  concept  of  the 
■j  ^te  should  be  substituted  for  the  idea  of  God. 
The  logic  of  a  sensate  ideology  holds  that  we  have  rehgious 
5  Actions  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  the  standard  yard- 
In  jk  Honesty  is  the  best  poHcy.  Right  is  simply  expediency 
jj  th  IS  no  more  than  wishful  thinking  about  ideal  ends.  Moral 
^,  ^  is  a  useful  fiction,  and  God  is  a  convenient  phantom  of  the 
,  igination.  By  the  same  logic,  prayer  is  mental  therapy,  the 
irch  IS  a  social  institution,  and  religion  is  an  escapism. 

sensate  ideology  flourishes  in  the  soil  of  tangible  human 
omphshments,  and  it  assumes  the  character  of  such  achieve- 
its.  Man  has  produced  atomic  fission,  and  he  has  explored 
Jar  galaxies.  He  travels  at  supersonic  speed;  he  communicates 
H  the  velocity  of  light;  and  he  launches  satellites  into  outer 
ce.  At  the  same  time,  he  builds  hospitals  and  countless  other 
itutions  devoted  to  the  relief  of  human  need.  He  is  also  charmed 
seductive  promises  of  freedom  from  want,  from  pain,  and 
n  fear.  Moreover,  the  craving  for  efficiency,  swift  progress, 
material  security  encourages  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
State.  One  deplorable  characteristic  of  the  present  situation 
lat  a  host  of  people  are  wilUng  for  the  State  to  care  for  their 
les  and  to  direct  their  minds,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this 
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attitude  tends  to  obscure  the  principles  essential  to  self-resp 
and  to  dig  the  grave  of  freedom.  P 


Some  Results 

What  are  some  results  of  a  sensate  culture?  I  mention  f( 
things. 

First,  it  paves  the  way  for  an  intoxicating  will-to-power  philo 
phy.  It  cultivates  arrogance.  One  of  man's  weaknesses  is 
inabiUty  to  withstand  success.  Let  him  gain  scholarship,  and 
can  become  an  academic  introvert.  Let  him  occupy  a  posit:  ^ 
of  authority,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  if  he  does  not  suf 
self-deification.  When  a  man  beheves  the  chiefest  of  Ues,  uttei 
by  the  father  of  liars,  and  thinks  that  he  is  as  wise  as  God, 
flaming  sword  bars  his  way;  and  he,  in  the  misery  of  tragc 
and  despair,  is  forced  to  eat  the  bread  of  his  own  labor  in 
confusing  sweat  of  his  face  as  long  as  he  lives. 

In  the  second  place,  a  sensate  culture  breeds  cleverness, 
now  fear  the  clever,  educated,  autocratic  man.  We  have  am 
cause  to  be  afraid  of  him  in  government,  in  education,  and  ^ 
religion.  The  sinister  figure  of  the  man  who  presumes  that  he 
self-sufficient  has  appeared  many  times.  His  seductive  appeal 
heard  in  Dewey's  instrumentaUsm,  in  Schiller's  humanism, 
in  Russell's  agnosticism.  His  vitiated  nature  is  revealed  by 
unscrupulous  Machiavelli,  and  by  devastating  modern  dictate  J 
I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  hate  and  carnage  of  the  twenti 
century,  and  of  the  fact  that  almost  one-half  of  the  human  fan 
is  now  dominated  by  Communism.  The  East  is  aligned  agai 
the  West.  No  informed  person  can  underestimate  the  strength 
the  East,  and  no  sane  man  can  ignore  the  fact  that  the  foes 
democracy  invade  education  and  religion,  and  that  they  use  ev|™ 
other  subtle  means  to  reach  their  goal  of  world  dominion.  In 
relation,  the  so-called  underprivileged  man  is  rising  in  the  Elf 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa,  and  every  other  part  of  the  wo: 
and,  much  more  than  we  like  to  beUeve,  he  yields  to  the  IfJ 
of  totalitarianism.  A  plain  fact  is  that  Communistic  subtlety  c 
tinues  to  gain  momentum,  that  democracy  is  forced  to  emp 
the  devices  of  secular  skill  and  cunning,  and  that  the  danger  '} 
the  clever,  unscrupulous  man  becomes  graver. 

In  the  third  place,  a  sensate  culture  causes  man's  respect 
himself  to  dwindle.  If  nature  is  the  whole  of  reality,  what  els! 
does  man  have  to  uniqueness?  At  best,  his  only  recourse  \ 
agnosticism.  For  example,  if  we  strip  nature  of  all  meanings  wl 
we  have  read  into  her,  what  do  we  find?  In  her  own  right,  natf ( 
is  an  attractive,  realistic,  sadistic  order.  She  knows  no  time 
space.  She  recognizes  no  meaning,  no  value,  no  justice,  no  S]  ^ 
pathy,  no  love,  and  no  mercy.  She  is  inflexible  cosmic  po^f  ^ 
that  builds  all  things  and  destroys  all  things.  Nature  as  such  o| 
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lexplanation  of  the  meaning  of  life;  she  gives  no  shred  of 
ence  of  the  human  soul;  and  she  establishes  no  trace  of 
t)f  of  personal  immortality. 

|ou  will  not  Hke  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  any  more  than 
e  it.  In  some  ways  organized  reUgion  seems  to  have  become 
nored  of  secular  interests.  Organized  religion  is  fascinated  by 
dards  of  efficiency,  and  it  feels  the  lust  for  power.  At  times, 
)pears  that  our  rehgious  convictions  are  so  vague  that,  when 
iminent  scientist  states  that  he  believes  in  God,  we  seem  to 
c  that  a  spiritual  renaissance  is  about  to  occur.  However 
may  be,  I  believe  that  to  the  extent  organized  religion  makes 
>oral,  materialistic  power  the  object  of  its  devotion,  it  forgets 
Btemal  God  it  professes  to  worship,  and  it  thus  causes  man 
)se  respect  for  himself.  To  me,  a  layman,  it  seems  that  the 
:  apostasy  of  organized  religion  is  its  anemic  faith  and  the 
equent  discredit  of  sacred  human  personality, 
lere  is  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  To  me,  to 
a  man's  spirit  is  a  worse  evil  than  to  kill  his  body.  When 
aized  religion  resorts  to  secularism  as  its  ideal,  the  human 
;  is  in  peril.  When  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
juver  for  positions  of  power,  the  layman  finds  himself  in 
ritual  no-man's  land.  Although  I  make  no  pretense  of  stating 
uately  this  enormous  situation,  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing: 
ganized  religion  adopts  the  devices  of  Caesar  and  follows 
tandards  of  Caesar,  it  will  use  the  strategy  and  the  weapons 
aesar.  If  organized  religion  undertakes  to  save  itself  through 
ar  devices,  it  may  gain  the  whole  world,  but  it  will  lose  its 

the  fourth  place,  a  sensate  culture  leads  to  despair.  A 
inistic  ideology  causes  the  individual  man  to  become  more 
more  lonely.  He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  small  atom  of 
mity,  and  he  becomes  unsatisfied,  puzzled,  and  frustrated, 
eels  on  all  sides  the  growmg  pressure  toward  conformity  in 
isate  world;  and  when  he  conforms  and  tries  to  fit  himself 
this  world,  he  finds  only  lonelmess  and  emptiness,  and  he 
s  that  he  has  no  inner  resources.  If  man  adopts  a  sensate 
ogy,  he  assumes  that  truth  is  relativistic  and  hedonistic,  and 
life  has  no  ultimate  meaning.  When  man  presumes  to  sub- 
e  himself  and  his  standards  for  God  and  God's  laws,  despair 
jvitable;  for  he  then  suspects  that  he  is  on  a  cosmic  stage 
e  he  plays  a  tragic  role  in  a  drama  composed  by  nature 
directed  by  fate. 

)0ut  thirty  years  ago,  Albert  Schweitzer  recognized  symp- 
of  a  sensate  ideology  and  wrote:  "We  are  living  today  under 
ign  of  the  collapse  of  civilization."  About  seventy  years  ago, 
Irich  Nietzsche  seems  to  have  seen  in  material  progress  the 
of  moral  decay.  In  impassioned  language,  he  said:  "There 
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Cometh  a  time  when  man  will  no  longer  give  birth  to  any  s 
.  .  .  What  is  love?  What  is  creation?  What  is  longing?  Wha 
a  star?  —  so  asketh  the  last  man  and  bUnketh."  The  supr< 
tragedy  of  the  present  time  is  that  man  has  lost  his  spiri 
vision.  He  has  lost  his  awareness  of  himself  as  an  immortal  si 
he  has  lost  his  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  has  lost 
passion  for  God  and  God's  will.  Was  the  saintly  Schweitzer  ri^i 
Was  the  embittered  Nietzsche  prophetic?  "What  is  love?  . 
What  is  a  star?" 

The  Christian  minister  must  see  the  human  drama.  He  n 
show  that  it  is  not  a  cosmic  farce,  that  it  is  not  an  epic  trage! 
In  my  opinion,  he  can  do  so  only  by  means  of  the  Gospel 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  resources  of  Christian  faith. 


'1 
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Christ  and  Faith 


The  mood  of  the  present  time  is  secularistic.  Unless  Christian 
inisters  and  laymen,  wisely  and  positively,  establish  a  faith  that 
ves  enduring  meaning  and  worth  to  human  life,  there  is  grave 
mger  that  a  sensate  ideology  will  pass  the  sentence  of  death 
)on  religion. 


A  wide  gulf  exists  between  religious  leaders  and  a  host  of 
oughtful  laymen.  For  example,  religious  leaders  speak  a 
Qguage  which  laymen  have  not  learned.  They  frequently  make 
sumptions  that  laymen  do  not  understand  and,  often,  do  not 
:lieve.  Some  of  them  make  claims  which,  it  seems,  they  have 
)t  examined;  and  in  many  instances  they  do  not  make  clear  the 
ith  about  which  they  speak. 

The  layman,  I  remind  you,  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  reaUstic 
d  exacting  conditions  of  hfe,  where  he  sees  "the  turbid  ebb 
d  flow  of  human  misery."  He  does  not  wish  to  be  irreUgious, 
d  in  many  respects  he  is  persistent  in  his  loyalty  to  his  church 
It  not  infrequently  he  becomes  agnostic,  skeptical,  and  even 
nical.  For  example,  he  sees  the  universe,  and  he  wonders  about 
origin  and  development.  He  then  wants  to  know  what  and  who 
)d  is.  He  observes  the  laws  of  nature,  and  he  finds  no  evidence 
It  they  are  ever  set  aside.  He  then  needs  to  understand  moral  law. 
J  sees  the  human  organism  in  life  and  in  death,  and  he  notes 
I  temporal  characteristics  of  the  human  mind.  He  would  Uke 
be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul.  He  meets 
man  suffering,  and  he  hears  impassioned  prayers.  He  looks  for 
dence  of  a  loving  God  who  answers  prayer. 
Unless  Christian  people  join  ranks  and  make  spiritual  reality 
least  reasonably  clear,  an  increasing  host  of  thoughtful  laymen 
1  think  that  reUgious  beliefs  are  childish  sentiment  unworthy 
them,  and  they  will  then  devote  themselves  to  scientific  in- 
ests,  Uterary  pursuits,  business  affairs,  and  professional  careers. 
The  gulf  between  the  minister  and  the  layman  must  be  removed, 
will  not  be  removed  if  the  pulpit  is  lukewarm.  It  will  not  be 
Qoved  if  the  minister  compromises  spiritual  reality  by  surrender- 
;  to  secular  interests.  Moreover,  the  layman's  prime  need  will 
;  be  met  by  science,  by  history,  by  Hterature,  or  by  philosophy; 
,  however  fine  they  are,  they  never  enable  a  man  to  say:  "Our 
;her  which  art  in  heaven." 

[t  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  the 
lister  and  the  layman  can  unite  their  forces  and  establish  a 
;itiye  faith.  That  way  is  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  reflects  perfect 
h  in  God.  He  is  our  authority,  for  he  is  God's  revelation  of 
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truth  and  righteousness.  I  therefore  name  two  things  which  c 
Master  did  which  show  his  perfect  faith. 

Spiritual  Truth 

In  the  first  place,  our  Lord  revealed  spiritual  reality.  He  pi 
claimed  four  foundational  truths  upon  which  every  worthy  hum' 
interest,  every  valid  human  devotion  depend. 

Our  Master  revealed  the  reality  of  God.  He  did  not  resort 
scientific  evidence,  to  an  involved  logic,  or  to  abstract  theolo^ 
He  knew  that  spiritual  truth  is  spirituality  discerned.  He  kn( 
the  Father  so  well  that  he  never  doubted  his  existence.  He  kn(' 
him  so  intimately  that  he  prayed  to  him  frequently,  reUed  up 
him  constantly,  trusted  him  absolutely,  and  Uved  in  perfect  hi 
mony  with  him.  Our  Lord's  faith  in  God  was  so  perfect  that  ' 
himself  reflected  that  Divine  Majesty  who  holds  the  stars  in  1' 
hand,  who  is  the  author  of  truth,  and  who  is  the  master  of  deaf 

Our  Lord  also  revealed  spiritual  law.  We  recognize  and  j! 
spect  the  laws  of  nature.  In  our  more  lucid  moments,  reason  te 
us  that  it  is  fooUsh  to  beUeve  in  natural  law  and  to  deny  moi 
law.  Arrogant  men  scoff  at  moral  law,  and  say  that  might  maki 
right.  But  Jesus  knew  God,  and  he  was  clearly  aware  of  God 
laws.  He  knew  that  God  is  the  creator  and  the  supreme  ruler  j 
the  universe.  He  never  separated  the  laws  of  nature  from  t 
laws  of  God.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  why  he  spoke  as  he  d 
of  the  hair  of  one's  head,  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  of  the  lili 
of  the  field.  Call  them  what  you  will  —  physical  law,  biologic 
law,  justice,  temperance,  love  —  Jesus  knew  that  God's  laws  ar 
all-inclusive,  and  that  they  prevail.  He  knew  that  God  is  nj 
mocked,  and  he  understood  that  God's  laws  cannot  be  violati; 
with  impunity.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  reason  he  cried  oilj 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  ¥ 
knew  that  God's  laws  are  comprehensive.  That,  I  believe,  is  j 
reason  why  he  declared:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gf 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  minj 
and  with  all  thy  strength."  j 

Our  Master  also  revealed  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  In  il 
essence,  his  ministry  was  a  divine  proclamation  of  the  sacrednefi 
and  the  priceless  worth  of  every  man.  That  is  why  he  nev^fs 
met  an  unimportant  person.  For  Jesus,  everybody  is  an  importafl 
somebody.  That  is  a  reason  why  he,  with  awful  meaning,  df 
clared  that  it  is  better  that  a  man  have  a  millstone  hanged  aboji 
his  neck  and  "cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  oiii 
of  these  Httle  ones."  And  that  is  why  he,  in  searing  terms,  call(|i 
men  who  abused  sacred  human  personality  hypocrites,  vipei! 
and  whited  sepulchers.  H 

Our  Lord,  furthermore,  in  faith,  declared  the  Fatherhood  arsi 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  how  God  U 
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"^erested  in  every  person.  When  we  remember,  for  example  that 
e  umverse  contains  thousands  of  quadrillions  of  galaxies  scat- 
ill  uMr"^  'P^'*'  think  of  the  origin 
hfe  about  two  billion  years  ago;  when  we  reflect  upon  the 

P?^^?fr,K''f^''°P"^°*       ^'^^  Pr°t°^°a  to  man;  when 

-  realize  that  our  generation  is  only  one  of  countless  generations- 

Lfi^w  '§1-°''^  f'y--  "What  is  man,  thft  thou  are 

ndful  of  him?"  Man  himself  makes  us  wonder  how  God  c^ 

If  h^i^r  ^°\^X^'yP^^^on  'Th^r^  are  now  about  two  and  a 
?  *^^°i»<^-  They  range  from  the  lowest  to 
s  highest  m  social  standards  and  practices.  Some  are  heahhy 
iy  oflh^^  hopelessly  iU.  A  few  of  them  are  geniuses,  and 
my  of  them  are  imbeciles.  Some  are  humble,  and  others  are 
'T'  f^'^  '^^y  defend' each  Xr  and 

L  "i^*^'  each  other.  Some  men  are  very  sensitive  to  moral 
les;  other  men  show  no  trace  of  conscience.  Some  are  saintly 
i  others  are  worse  than  beasts  of  the  jungle  ^' 
But  Jesus  said  that  God  loves  every  person.  He  said  that  God 

^1m-^°°i'*  '•"P^"''^-       declared  that  God's  love  is  deep 
i  abiding,  lon^ng  and  welcommg,  forgiving  and  blessing  Uke 
love  of  the  father  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  And  we  mull  no? 

^^oi?L°u^K^^^      ""^"^  '""^  ^«  -  P-^ 

!ome  people  think  that  belief  in  God,  moral  law  the  human 
.and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  out  of  dJe.  But  such 
hties  are  not  old;  neither  are  they  new.  They  are  time  ess 
y  are  dateless;  they  are  universal,  they  are  imperishab  e  Thev 

S'f  ee°dom'?n^h  V'  "P°°.  '^^^^  reXies  that  iiumal 
rh^d  f  .  '  f°d  hope  must  rest.  Any  other  foundation  upon 
ch  we  try  to  stand  or  to  which  organized  religion  commits  it- 

'  he  ffn^^fT'' J*"^  ''"''^y  °^  the  existence  of  moral 
.the  fact  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  are 
hs  which  Chnst  revealed;  and  he  is  our  authority. 

Application  of  Christ's  Truth 
n  the  second  place  our  Lord's  perfect  faith  caused  him  to 
divme  truth  to  human  life.  Jesus  was  no  idle  theori™  he 
i  m  no  ivory  tower;  he  did  not  stop  with  behef  in  tru"h  He 
f„"P°Vhe  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  but  he  went  from  the 
mt  of  Transfiguration  straight  down  to  the  place  of  human 
'^^^V  Plr  ^P'"*»^l  ttuth  is  the  most  peitrnent 
g  to  the  worii'  "  ^P'^^'""*'  ^"'^  niostVact^ii 
Z^ti^^^lu'  °°  °thej  person  ever  stressed  the  importance  of 
T  2'  H  °!.^«^T"'       the  need  for  wisdom  more 

I  he  did  He  acquired  such  a  vast  store  of  information  Tuch 
strating  msights,  and  such  flawless  wisdom.  th™was  able 
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to  move  with  amazing  facility  in  vital  areas  of  thought  He  thul 
set  the  standard  of  human  progress  in  every  vital  field.  He  neve 
condoned  mental  superficiaUty  or  laziness,  and  he  condemne 
intellectual  dishonesty.  Some  men  have  said  that  Christiaiiity  is 
handicap  to  progress.  That  claim  is  false.  The  plain  fact  is  Jesv 
Christ  is  an  inspiration  to  science  and  to  every  other  honest  an 
worthv  human  endeavor.  He  embodied  the  Spmt  of  Truth  whic 
encourages  us  to  search  earnestly,  fearlessly,  persistently,  an 

*'our  Lord  also  saw  Ufe  realistically.  He  knew  wealth  and  povert; 
health  and  illness,  freedom  and  slavery,  wisdom  and  ignorana 
He  saw  homes  illuminated  by  love,  darkened  with  tragedy,  an 
saddened  by  death.  He  met  the  bUnd,  the  diseased,  and  th 
sociaUy  outcast.  He  talked  with  a  scholar  on  a  house  top,  hstene 
to  the  complaints  of  a  despondent  man  by  a  pool,  and  looke 
upon  sinners  at  his  feet.  He  observed  devout  worship  an 
sheer  hypocrisy.  He  heard  fickle  praise,  taunting  mockery,  an 
unjust  condemnation.  He  knew  self-righteousness,  and  he  sa 
pohtical  tyranny  and  religious  despotism. 

But,  because  of  his  perfect  faith,  nothing  ever  dulled  our  Lord 
sense  of  values,  his  appreciation  of  spiritual  truth,  or  the  sacrec 
ness  of  his  mission.  At  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  he  was  awai 
of  the  importance  of  material  progress,  pohtica  ^  atesmanshi 
and  effective  rehgious  leadership,  but  he  refused  to  let  them  tal 
priority  over  spiritual  truth.  No  appeal  of  expediency  or  of  oi 
portumsm  ever  diverted  him  from  his  mission.  For  example 
rich  planter  was  interested  m  personal  secunty  and  comfort;  Jesi 
was  concerned  about  the  man's  soul.  A  young  ruler  inquire 
about  eternal  life;  Jesus  applied  an  acid  spkitual  test.  Gadaren. 
became  worried  about  swine;  Jesus  healed  the  man  who  wj 
mentally  iU.  Religious  leaders  sought  public  acclaim;  Jesus  coi 
demned^eligious  Showmanship.  Our  Lord  forgave  a  woman  who, 
men  were  riady  to  kill,  and  he  helped  her  regain  her  self-respec 
Nicodli^us  was  a  scholar;  our  Master  appreciated  scholarshi 
but  he  told  Nicodemus  that  he  must  be  bom  agam  Phanse. 
were  devoted  to  Jewish  law;  Jesus  respected  the  aw  but  he  d, 
Glared  that  the  Living  Truth  is  supenor  to  any  legal  code. 

Our  Lord  in  faith,  also  set  the  standard  of  moral  courag! 
Where  did  we  get  the  silly  notion  that  the  Christian  way  is  easj. 
When  w  U  we  get  rid  of  the  foolish  claim  that  to  profess  fai 
hi  Chrilt  removes  all  of  our  problems?  Jesus  knew  that  the  w£ 
he  chose  was  hard  and  dangerous.  He  realized  that  he  won 
meet  bigotn.,  hatred,  and  an  untimely  death,  but  his  comm.ssic 
was  from  G^,  and  he  therefore  never  ignored  a  responsibi  it 
or  violXd  a  principle.  As  a  result  of  the  position  he  took,  neig 
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1  rs  tried  to  kill  him;  his  family  misunderstood  him;  fickle  crowds 
e  lowed  him,  and  then  deserted  him.  He  felt  the  anguish  of 
e  leliness  and  desertion,  and  he  suffered  the  torture  of  injustice, 
it  nothing  diverted  him  from  his  mission. 

I  Our  Lord,  furthermore,  had  such  perfect  faith  that  he  gave  the 
nal  standard  of  human  motive  and  practice.  He  himself  met 
it  standard.  He  never  presumed  upon  his  divinity,  or  used  the 
wers  at  his  command  to  support  a  selfish  interest.  He  never 
pressed  selfishness,  carelessness,  or  unkindness.  He  never  stooped 
hate,  injustice,  or  cruelty.  He  never  overlooked  a  person  in 
ed.  He  never  denied  a  good  request.  He  never  caused  any  per- 
1,  however  humble,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  His 
npathy  and  love  and  mercy  and  graciousness  and  inspiration 
re  boundless. 

Our  Lord  embodied  the  ideal  of  unaffected  refinement.  He  was 
gentle  that  children  trusted  him;  and  he  was  so  sensitive  to 
long  that  he  drove  irreverent  mercenaries  from  the  Temple.  He 
jmld  not  embarrass  a  woman;  he  never  used  a  woman  as  an 
ample  of  evil;  he  never  reflected  unfavorably  upon  a  woman; 
wept  in  sympathy  with  Mary  and  Martha.  He  appreciated 
^alty  and  kindness  and  gratitude.  He  cherished  friends,  and 
never  deserted  them.  He  immortalized  gratitude  and  beauty 
d  affection,  and  he  placed  the  stamp  of  divine  approval  upon 
jm  when  Mary  of  Bethany  broke  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
his  honor. 

Our  Lord  met  gloriously  the  supreme  test  of  faith.  His  habitual 
sdom  and  goodness  were  so  superb,  that,  when  the  murderous 
)b  milled  about  him  on  the  Cross,  he  said:  "Father,  forgive 
jm;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  In  face  of  imminent, 
irk  death,  his  unfaltering  faith  in  God  enabled  him  to  say: 
ather,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
Our  Lord  lived  and  died  in  active  expression  of  enlightened 
od  will.  He  showed  perfectly  the  subHme  harmony  of  faith  and 
ith  and  righteousness. 

We  are  in  grave  crisis  in  human  history.  In  the  final  analysis, 
5  crisis  is  a  moral  crisis.  It  is  a  conflict  between  a  human 
jology  and  Christian  Truth.  It  is  a  fight  between  godlessness 
d  Godliness. 

We  can  assume  an  attitude  of  self-sufficiency.  We  can  presume 
substitute  some  man-made  thing  or  some  man-made  standard 
•  God  and  divine  law.  But,  whatever  we  do,  this  is  still  a 
>d-centered  universe;  moral  law  prevails;  and  man  is  morally 

fiiponsible.  God  will  not  abdicate  his  throne;  neither  will  he 

aolish  his  law. 

jThere  is  but  one  wise  course  for  us  to  follow.  We  must  have 
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Christian  faith  and  rely  upon  it.  We  must  accept  the  Lord  Chrii 
as  our  authority.  We  must  make  him  central  in  our  lives,  oi 
worship  and  our  work.  We  must  remember,  always,  that  we  ai 
charged  with  the  high  privilege  and  the  incomparable  respons 
bility  of  proclaiming  Christian  faith,  of  doing  Christ's  will,  an 
of  helping  human  souls  to  come  into  a  closer  relation  to  th 
Eternal  God. 
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Ill 

Christ  and  the  Minister's 
Responsibihty 

The  Christian  minister  is  called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  calhng 
ices  him  where  social  hurricanes  pass  and  where  human  tides 
&  and  flow.  The  forces  of  evil  are  recurrent.  The  complacent 
timism  of  some  people  reflects  no  wisdom.  No  thoughtful  man 
nks  that  the  calm  at  the  center  of  a  hurricane  means  that 
'  IS  over,  and  no  sane  person  believes  that  when  the  tide 

out  It  will  not  flow  in  again. 

A  great  host  of  people  are  now  hungry  for  Christian  truth, 
tnough  much  of  the  present  rehgious  interest  grows  out  of 
gedy  confusion,  fear,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  tension, 
ritual  hunger  does  exist.  If  the  Christian  minister  fails  to  meet 
obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  will  help  bring  about  a 
gic  decline  of  Christian  conviction  and  devotion,  and  he,  too 
1  be  morally  responsible  for  it. 

[n  view  of  the  Christian  minister's  grave  responsibility,  I  call 
ir  attention  to  two  things:  the  minister's  preparation,  and  his 
que  work.  ^ 

The  Minister's  Preparation 
The  minister's  preparation  must  be  superior.  To  preach  the 
.  spel  requires  thorough  and  continuous  discipline.  God  calls  a 
tn  to  preach,  but  the  call  carries  no  dole  of  information  or  of 
[  dom.  It  does  not  make  him  immune  to  error,  and  it  forbids 
t  he  in  any  way  presume  upon  his  calling.  It  in  no  way  makes 
,  minister  sacrosanct.  As  Lord  Acton  said,  "There  is  no  worse 
lesy  than  that  the  office  sanctifies  the  holder  of  it  "  How  then 
|st  a  minister  prepare  himself? 

pirst  the  minister  must  commit  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
best  standard  of  personal  integrity.  For  example,  he  must  have 
ositive  desire  to  know  the  truth;  he  must  work  to  discover  the 
.h;  he  must  be  intellectually  honest;  and  he  must  strive  to 
his  life  conform  to  the  truth.  Ignorance  is  a  hothouse  of  evil 
azy  mmd  is  the  Devil's  delight.  A  man  who  refuses  to  leani 
uilty  of  stupidity.  Arrogance  is  a  symptom  of  ignorance.  Every 
,  the  preacher  should  humbly  pray,  "Keep  back  thy  servant 
)  from  presumptuous  sin."  Truth  is  not  mocked.  I  doubt  that 
1  ever  reveals  himself  to  a  closed  mind,  or  to  a  man  who  does 
seek  to  know  the  truth.  Moreover,  in  all  of  his  relations  with 
We,  the  minister  must  learn  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles 
ifionesty  and  honor,  and  to  other  essentials  of  integrity.  He 
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must  do  so,  if  he  expects  to  have  full  respect  for  himself  and  1 
complete  confidence  of  thoughtful  people.  If  he  does  have  va 
respect  for  himself  and  the  confidence  of  thoughtful  people,  : 
influence  for  good  will  be  powerful;  if  not,  his  ministry  may 
feeble,  or  even  baneful.  As  Chaucer  says,  if  gold  rusts,  wl 
will  iron  do?  After  all,  a  minister  preaches  what  he  himself 
and  what  he  himself  practices. 

The  minister  must  also  cultivate  common  sense.  I  do  not  defi| 
common  sense,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  You  know  that  1 
cause  of  what  he  professes  and  because  of  the  position  he  occupi 
there  are  things  that  a  preacher  must  do,  and  things  that  he  mi 
not  do.  You  also  know  that,  in  the  minister's  work  with  peop 
there  are  right  ways  and  times  and  places,  and  wrong  ways  a 
times  and  places.  It  is  imperative  that  a  minister  never  presui 
upon  his  calling,  and  that  he  rigidly  observe  conditions,  be 
large  and  small,  that  establish  valid  respect  for  him  as  a  thoug] 
ful,  honest,  honorable,  gracious,  sympathetic,  humble,  Christ- 
gentleman. 

Then,  too,  the  minister's  formal  education  must  be  equal 
quality  to  that  of  any  other  person.  We  demand  thorough  traini 
in  other  fields.  For  example,  we  would  not  permit  an  unqualifi 
engineer  to  construct  a  great  bridge.  We  would  not  allow  a  p003| 
trained  lawyer  to  manage  our  legal  affairs.  We  want  no  physicii 
who  is  deficient  in  medical  knowledge  and  skill  to  care  for  c| 
health.  I  refuse  to  argue  that  the  work  of  an  engineer  is  mdl 
important  than  that  of  a  minister,  that  legal  statutes  are  mcl 
significant  than  ethical  principles,  or  that  the  human  body  is  mdl 
precious  than  the  human  soul.  My  profound  respect  for  t|| 
ministry  makes  me  say  that  a  minister  who  is  not  willing  | 
prepare  himself  for  his  sacred  responsibility  should  leave  tk 
ministry  and  go  into  a  field  where  he  would  do  less  harm,  'i 

The  minister's  formal  education  must  be  comprehensive  a|| 
foundational.  It  must  provoke  continued  intellectual  hunger  a:jt 
growth.  My  forty  years  as  a  teacher  have  convinced  me  ttji 
there  is  no  short  cut  to  knowledge.  Encyclopedic  information  ijis 
not  education.  As  helpful  as  they  are,  skills  and  techniques  sji 
not  education.  Academic  degrees  do  not  guarantee  wisdojj 
Assembly-line  institutions  and  stamp-mill  schools  are  a  travesjf 
upon  intelligence.  They  discredit  ideas,  produce  mental  serfdo  | 
and  breed  inferiority  complexes,  vanity,  and  insolence.  In  t^i 
Odyssey,  royal  Odysseus  makes  this  pertinent  statement  to  a  v£ji 
and  insolent  man:  "You  are  very  proud  and  your  temper  is  disdai|j 
ful;  no  doubt  you  seem  a  great  man  and  a  mighty,  because  yd 
mix  with  few  and  they  of  little  worth."  J 

What  are  some  essentials  of  education?  Education  requiil 
mastery  of  language,  for  language  is  both  a  vehicle  of  thouil 
and  a  treasury  of  ideas.  Education  includes  science  which  furnisSl 
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dmission  to  the  wondrous  domains  of  nature.  Education  relies 
pon  history  which  provides  records  of  the  development  of  civili- 
ations.  Education  includes  literature  and  art  and  music  which 
jflect  tragedy  and  struggle,  inspiration,  vision,  love,  and  un- 
ffected  devotion.  Education  requires  philosophy  and  ethics  and 
Jhgion  which  seek  abiding  unity  and  meaning  and  value  If  you 
link  my  Ust  is  long,  I  ask  you  how  can  we  feel  the  spirit  of 
istory,  unless  we  read  Thucydides,  Gibbon,  and  Breasted*?  How 
arrow  our  view  of  science  until  we  cUmb  peaks  with  Galileo 
ewton,  Jeans,  and  Eddington!  How  feeble  our  grasp  of  literature 
itil  we  listen  to  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  and 
oethe!  How  hmited  our  knowledge  of  philosophy  until  we  walk 
ith  Socrates,  Plato,  Locke,  Kant,  and  Whitehead! 
Then,  too,  education  requires  experience  with  people.  Some 
ssons  can  be  learned  only  through  long  years  of  association  with 
^ople.  It  IS  m  the  realistic  school  of  human  life  ~  success  and 
ilure,  joy  and  sorrow,  wealth  and  poverty,  comfort  and  pain 
)pe  and  despair,  life  and  death  —  that  one  learns  invaluable 
ssons  in  loyalty,  moral  heroism,  unselfish  devotion,  and  un- 
tected  love.  If  the  minister  sits  where  people  sit  during  the 
>auty  of  the  morning,  the  heat  of  the  noonday,  the  glow  of  the 
nset  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  wiU  learn  of  Hfe  and 
es  basic  needs. 

But  formal  education  and  experience  are  not  enough.  The  key- 
)ne  of  knowledge  is  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  awareness  of  God 
a  his  righteousness.  Devout  awareness  of  God  is  essential  to 
Dral  exceUence,  genuine  goodness,  and  real  freedom.  No  govern- 
jntal  agency,  no  religious  hierarchy,  and  no  other  type  of 
man  device  can  make  a  man  good  or  free.  Knowledge  of  the 
uth  and  positive  devotion  to  the  Truth  make  a  man  free  A 
f  inan  IS  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Sumner  Welles  said, 
)ur  Free  World  must  be  founded  on  the  Four  Freedoms' 
edom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  from 
nt  and  from  fear."  Sumner  Welles  forgot  that  a  human  device 
no  real  foundation.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  not  the  tree;  nor 
the  tree  the  solid  earth  in  which  the  tree  grows.  Free  men 
m  m  the  soil  of  the  Truth.  No  minister's  education  is  com- 
5te,  therefore,  without  an  experience  with  God  —  an  experience 
It  IS  real  and  continuing.  Such  an  experience  was  necessarv 

Moses,  for  Isaiah,  for  Ezekiel,  for  Simon  Peter,  and  for  Paul- 
d  It  IS  necessary  for  the  present-day  minister's  sense  of  values' 

His  spiritual  vision,  for  his  moral  passion,  for  his  central  de- 
"iion,  and  for  his  Christian  leadership. 

The  Minister's  Unique  Work 
have  spoken  of  the  minister's  preparation  for  one  purpose 
lo  pS^^th^Gospd       "^'"^^^^^'^  obHgation.  That  obUgation 
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The  minister  guides  us  in  ethical  decisions;  he  leads  us  in| 
worship;  he  supports  our  hope  and  faith;  he  speaks  to  us  in  theic 
name  of  the  Eternal  God.  We  laymen  must  have  the  help  of  the  II 
Gospel  for  no  human  device  can  bring  lasting  order  out  ofil 
chaos,  and  no  superstructure  will  endure  without  a  soUd  founda-iu 
tion.  We  have  tried  formal  education.  We  have  amassed  wealth;! 
we  have  established  governments;  we  have  formed  international! 
alliances.  We  have  also  built  enormous  religious  organizations.i|i 
But  these  things  —  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  —  are  not|! 
adequate  to  our  need.  All  human  agencies  and  instruments,  how-| 
ever  valuable  or  fine,  do  not  make  a  bedrock  foundation.  Mant 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  .  »' 

I  beheve  that  you  wiU  agree  with  me  that  it  is  also  imperativel 
that  a  Christian  minister  examine  his  interests,  his  devotions,  andf 
his  practices.  He  must  discover  whether  or  not  he  has  yielded^ 
to  subtle  pressures  to  commit  himself  to  secular  standards  of 
efficiency,  of  success,  and  of  power.  He  would  do  well  to  ask 
himself  whether  or  not  he  has  contributed  to  the  present  declme 
of  faith.  ' 

In  his  preparation,  the  Christian  minister  must  cultivate|( 
genuine  humility.  He  must  purge  himself  of  any  existing  feelindii 
of  superiority,  of  pride,  or  of  exclusiveness.  Social  snobbery  is  a|  I 
symptom  of  ill-breeding.  Academic  snobbery  is  evidence  oiii 
mental  immaturity.  Religious  snobbery  is  an  evil,  and  it  is  utterlj 
unchristian.  I  have  never  known  a  good  man  who  was  not  humblej 
I  have  never  known  a  saint  who  was  interested  in  a  halo  foi 
himself.  Moses  did  not  know  that  his  face  shone.  And  let  mei 
remind  you  that  our  Lord  is  the  paragon  of  humility. 

The  minister  must  also  constantly  examine  his  claim  to  knowl^ 
edge.  Let  him  ask  himself  searching  questions.  Let  him  exami- 
his  cliches,  platitudes,  and  other  glib  utterances.  A  man  ma 
this  searing  statement  to  me:  "Some  of  you  men  speak  of  Gi 
and  God's  will  as  glibly  as  if  you  had  just  had  lunch  with  hiil 
exchanged  opinions,  and  reached  certain  decisions."  If  n 
scientist  dares  to  say  what  matter,  or  Hfe,  or  mind  is,  or  to  stat(j 
why  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  then  how  is  it  that  the  preacher  u"*' 
so  freely  such  words  as  faith,  soul,  spirit,  salvation,  and  i 
mortality?  Let  him  answer  this  question  which  a  four-year 
child  recently  asked  her  preacher  father:  "Daddy,  how  do 
know  so  much  about  God?" 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  preacher  must  never  leav< 
the  impression  that  his  prime  interest  is  any  secondary  matterj 
He  must  never  parade  scholarship,  or  resort  to  showmanship.  HeI 
eloquence  must  consist  of  statements  of  the  truth.  He  must  neve  I 
substitute  nice  homilies  about  science,  sociology,  or  the  latest  fad ' 
for  the  Gospel.  I  suppose  that  those  who  offer  popular  succesi 
stories,  proclaim  modes  of  autohypnosis,  or  dispense  moral  bai 
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irates,  have  their  reward.  Ecclesiastical  politicians  must  feel  a 
uliar  sense  of  satisfaction  from  their  pyrrhic  victories,  won 
the  sacrifice  of  human  souls. 

rhen,  too,  the  minister  must  not  let  the  world  convert  the 
iiTch.  Addiction  to  organizations  and  institutions  can  kill  the 
{fit  of  a  church.  Money  and  buildings  and  numbers  and  ef- 
ipncy  never  made  a  church.  The  church  is  not  a  social  insti- 
■jon.  Men  and  women  who  love  God  and  come  together  to 
/rship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  make  a  great  church.  How 
11.  the  preacher  use  the  sanctuary  for  personal  aggrandizement, 
:  entertamment,  or  for  propaganda?  The  sanctuary  is  a  hallowed 
:e;  the  pulpit  is  dedicated  to  Christ;  they  must  be  constantly 
jguarded  as  with  a  ring  of  fire.  The  minister  must  never,  even 
impUcation,  leave  the  impression  that  the  Bible  is  obsolete, 
t  God's  laws  have  been  annulled,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  out 
date.  This  is  no  idle  comment,  for  some  of  us  in  the  pews 
only  become  tired  of  secular  lectures,  but  also  we  not  in- 
uently  wait  and  wait  and  wonder  if  the  preacher  will  speak 
is  about  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  There  is  the  judgment 
jod  upon  the  pew;  I  warn  you,  there  is  also  the  judgment  of 
1  upon  the  pulpit. 

am  convinced  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  power  that  will 
jfy  human  need  and  save  the  world  from  strife  and  tragedy 
I  mmister's  high  calling  is  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Wherever  he 
5  —  to  the  home,  the  hospital,  places  of  business,  the  sanctuary 
m  word  and  in  deed,  he  must  preach  the  Gospel.  Whenever 
enters  the  pulpit,  he  must  remember  the  terrifying  fact  that 
jpeaks  m  the  name  of  the  Eternal  God  to  immortal  souls 
ssus  Christ  is  the  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  revelation  of 
self  to  man.  His  words  are  plain.  He  said:  "And  I,  if  I  be 
d  up  .  .  .  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  He  never  said  that 
s,  or  resolutions,  or  organizations  save.  He  never  said  that 

preacher  saves.  It  is  the  incomparable  privilege  of  the 
ister  to  lift  Christ  up,  that  men  may  see  him  and  be  drawn 
iim.  It  is  Christ  who  saves. 

he  minister  must  reahze  his  enormous  responsibihty,  and  he 
t  devote  himself  to  it  constantly,  earnestly  and  wisely  with- 
compromise,  without  fear,  and  without  apology.  When  Socrates 
on  tnal  for  his  life,  he  said:  "Men  of  Athens,  I  honour  and 
you;  but  I  shall  obey  God  rather  than  you."  The  Apostle 
[  declared:  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the 
er  of  God  unto  salvation."  Jesus  Christ  is  the  revelation  of 
and  of  God  s  love  for  man.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  salvation 
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Outpatient  Pastoral  Coun-! 
seling  In  a  Medical  Center^) 

Richard  K.  Young,  Th.D. 

AND  1 1 

Benjamin  S.  Patrick,  Th.M.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  m 

A  teaching  hospital  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective  settgi 
for  a  pastoral  counseling  referral  center.   Every  minister 
attempts  to  do  pastoral  counseling  faces  at  one  time  or  anopj 
persons  who  are  not  mentally  ill  but  whose  difi&culties  are  ^ 
time-consuming  or  too  involved  for  him  to  deal  with  alone. 

The  North  CaroUna  Baptist  Hospital  is  the  teaching  hos]  a 
of  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  Coll  j 
In  1946  the  hospital  employed  a  minister  to  work  intensively  li 
inpatients;  in  1948  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  ofli 
medical  school. 

Outpatient  counseling  was  not  part  of  the  original  plan  to  pi 
pastoral  care  to  hospital  patients.  As  a  result  of  intensified  pastj0 
work  on  the  hospital  floor,  many  patients  requested  that  the  ckf 
lain  talk  with  members  of  their  families.  Patients  being  dischanifi 
from  the  hospital  occasionally  asked  to  return  for  counsel  g 
Patients  told  friends,  who  began  to  call  for  appointments.  Li^ 
pastors  began  referring  members  of  their  churches,  and  in  li 
the  demand  for  outpatient  counseUng  reached  the  point  that  If! 
hospital  administrator  was  asked  to  set  a  poUcy  for  the  hanc^ij 
of  these  requests.  The  hospital  administrator  recognized  that  ! 
pastoral  counsehng  service  was  a  means  of  broadening  the  miniif] 
of  the  hospital  to  its  denomination  and  agreed  to  provide  additii 
personnel.  ( 
Description  and  Scope  of  the  Service 

A  description  of  the  outpatient  counseling  service  as  it  funct  :i 
at  this  center  is  given  in  the  hope  that  our  experience  may  be  i 
others.  In  1953  when  the  department  began  keeping  record;^! 
the  number  of  outpatient  visits  for  counseling,  there  were  1.  '! 
visits.  In  1954  there  were  2,290;  in  1955,  2,630;  in  1956,  2,\f 
and  in  1957,  3,208.  t 

An  analysis  of  the  number  of  visits  per  counselee  shows  3 
7.8  per  cent  came  for  one  visit  only;  32.7  per  cent  from  tw;t( 
four  visits,  and  32.6  per  cent  from  five  to  nine  visits.  From  1  ;t( 
19  visits  were  made  by  23.4  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  and .! 
per  cent  came  as  many  as  20  times.  The  average  number  of  \lt 
for  all  counselees  was  seven.  ' 

  L 

♦  Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September  8,  f 
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'  [The  geographical  scope  of  the  outpatient  counseling  service  is 
de.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  counselees,  come  from  outside 

I  county  in  which  the  hospital  is  located.  Many  regularly  come 
re  than  100  miles  for  each  counseling  session.  At  present, 
■sons  are  coming  from  three  states. 

Counseling  is  done  only  by  men  who  are  qualified  by  both  train- 

I  and  temperament.  Rigid  psychological  tests  have  been  passed 
;,i  all  on  the  staff.  At  present,  the  counsehng  staff  is  composed 
!  13  men,  6  who  are  permanent  staff  members  and  7  who  are 
til;  ows  or  interns,  all  of  whom  have  had  seminary  training.  These 
ibselors  function  in  their  role  as  ministers — but  ministers  with 
Jlfcial  training  and  experience  in  understanding  human  behavior. 
!  pcial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  spiritual  resources 

I I  human  needs,  with  the  constant  recognition  that  knowledge 
Jped  from  allied  fields  is  used  by  the  minister  only  as  a  tool  in 
liking  his  ministry  more  effective. 

The  counselors  deal  with  persons  who  have  typical  problems 
i!  adjustment,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  handle  cases  of  mental 
[ess.  When  such  patients  appear,  they  are  referred  to  the  psychi- 
hc  chnic.  During  the  past  year  about  1  out  of  10  counselors 
i  3  referred  for  either  psychiatric  treatment  or  psychiatric  evalua- 
Often  such  referrals  are  more  easily  made  by  a  chaplain- 
iiifinselor  than  by  the  local  pastor. 

:ij^he  outstanding  advantage  of  locating  a  pastoral  counseling 
j^^^ice  m  a  medical  center  is  the  availabiHty  of  medical  resources, 
li  re  comprehensive  medicine  provides  a  "team  approach"  to  the 
t:.ividual.  Counselees  who  come  for  the  first  time  and  who  have 
i\  had  a  recent  physical  examination  are  often  encouraged  to  do 
ij  The  department  works  closely  with  the  outpatient  medical 
M  lie  of  the  hospital  and  the  private  diagnostic  clinic  of  the  medical 
iJlool.  The  co-operation  between  the  medical  staff  and  the  chap- 
iis  is  based  on  the  respect  of  each  profession  for  the  other  and 
I  recognition  by  each  of  the  part  the  other  plays  in  the  compre- 
flsivQ  approach  to  the  patient.  This  has  developed  through  the 
j  rs  from  co-operation  in  the  care  of  patients  in  the  hospital  and 
ji^  carried  over  into  outpatient  counseling. 

jj  Types  of  Counseling 

h  wide  variety  of  problems  is  brought  to  the  department,  rang- 
i|  aU  the  way  from  obvious  mental  illness  to  uncertainty  in  the 
fice  of  a  vocation.  More  than  one-third  of  the  persons  seen 
l!ing  the  past  year  came  for  marital  counseling.  Both  husband  and 

£  are  seen,  usually  by  different  counselors,  often  with  the  final 
l&ion  together.  Another  large  segment  of  counseling  is  labeled 

owth  counseling"~growth  in  self-understanding.  These  per- 
|s  otten  come  with  no  specific  problem  in  mind  but  with  a  real 
for  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  own  personaUties  This 
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is  especially  the  case  of  many  active  pastors  and  religious  worke 
The  pastor  himself  often  feels  the  need  for  a  pastor.  Religk 
workers  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  counselor  is  a  minis 
with  a  pastoral  background  and  some  firsthand  understanding 
the  problems  which  they  confront.  Last  year,  106  ministers  a 
24  ministers'  wives  were  seen  for  counsehng. 

A  glance  at  the  appointment  calendar  for  a  recent  week  gr 
further  indication  of  the  broad  range  of  personal  difl&culties  p 
sented:  A  man  from  a  nearby  town  came  because  he  had  be 
unable  to  control  his  drinking  for  eight  years  after  his  fathe 
death.  A  young  minister  who  had  been  hospitaUzed  for  peptic  uli 
came  for  counsehng  as  a  result  of  his  contact  with  a  chaplain  wl: 
a  patient.  The  mother  of  a  retarded  child  greatly  feared  having  a 
more  children,  yet  her  husband  wanted  a  son.  A  young  enginee 
fear  of  failure  became  a  problem  for  him  when  it  began  to  limit 
productivity.  A  couple  brought  their  14-year-old  daughter  ; 
counseling  because  she  had  been  expelled  from  two  schools.  Hi 
ing  the  girl  led  to  counseling  with  both  her  parents.  Two  perse 
were  referred  by  a  city  rehabilitation  center  for  alcoholic  womi 
A  minister  of  music  in  a  large  church  came  for  help  with  his  feelii 
toward  the  boys  in  his  choirs.  A  lawyer  sent  for  counseling  a  cou] 
who  were  threatening  divorce,  and,  after  being  interviewed,  b( 
husband  and  wife  were  given  medical  and  psychiatric  examinatic 
and  treatment  through  the  hospital  chnic.  A  supervisor  in  a  lo 
industry  came  because  he  was  unable  to  give  orders  to  those  um 
him.  And  a  minister's  bride  who  had  been  seen  by  a  physician 
the  private  diagnostic  clinic  was  referred  because  of  her  difficu 
in  adjusting  to  her  new  role. 

The  department  looks  on  counseling  as  a  religious  process  i 
which  the  individual  is  helped  to  realize  more  nearly  the  full  pot( 
tials  of  his  own  personality.  The  Christian  basis  for  the  counsel 
approach  is  the  New  Testament  teaching  regarding  the  eteri  I 
worth  of  human  personality.  The  pastor-counselor  works  with  i  f 
same  set  of  facts  in  the  personality  background  of  the  individi  * 
as  other  professional  persons,  with  special  emphasis  on  relat  I 
these  experiences  to  the  individual's  fellow  man  and  to  God|[ 

When  a  person  comes  for  the  first  appointment,  he  is  seen  briej  * 
by  the  chaplain  in  charge  of  outpatient  counseling  for  the  purp(| 
of  screening  before  assignment  to  a  permanent  staff  member  oijj 
chaplain-intern.  The  initial  interview  will  determine  whether  mdl 
cal  consultation  is  indicated.  I 

Counsehng  interviews  are  approximately  50  minutes  in  lenl 
and  are  usually  scheduled  one  week  apart.  Toward  the  end  of  l| 
counseling  relationship,  appointments  are  spaced  further  apJ  I 
All  counseling  is  strictly  confidential,  and  records  are  guarded; 
a  professional  and  ethical  manner.  I 

When  referrals  have  been  made  by  pastors  or  local  physicia 
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id  some  cases  when  they  are  not,  the  individual  is  sent  back  to 
e  pastor  or  physician  at  the  termination  of  the  counseling.  A  sum- 
ary  of  the  person's  progress  durmg  counseUng  is  sent  to  the  refer- 
ig  agent. 

At  the  present  time  no  fees  are  charged  for  counseling.  However, 
the  conclusion  of  counsehng  many  persons  make  contributions 
ward  the  support  of  the  service.  Contributions  are  never  accepted 
til  the  counseling  relationship  is  terminated. 

Interprofessional  Resources 

The  medical  center  setting  for  a  counseling  service  facilitates  the 
lining  of  counselors  within  the  framework  of  interprofessional 
ationship.  Many  times  the  chaplain-intern  counsels  with  persons 
10  are  being  seen  by  the  psychiatrist  or  other  members  of  the 
aling  team.  All  counseling  done  by  trainees  is  under  close  super- 
;ion  and  is  paralleled  by  a  teaching  staff  conference  held  weekly, 
mnselors'  reports  furnish  the  materials  for  these  staff  conferences. 
A  promising  development  that  has  grown  out  of  this  program  has 
en  the  opportunity  for  research.  It  is  in  this  area  that  institutional 
aplains  can  render  a  real  contribution  to  the  parish  minister  who 
;ks  the  time  and  does  not  usually  have  access  to  the  findings  of 
ecialized  professional  people.  In  1957,  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
t  Hospital's  Board  of  Trustees,  through  the  recommendation  of 
administrator,  authorized  the  employment  of  a  clinically  trained 
nister  to  give  full  time  to  research  in  pastoral  care.  So  far  as  is 
own,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  medical  center  has  employed 
ch  a  person. 

Summary 

The  function  of  an  outpatient  pastoral  counseling  service  in  a 
ichmg  hospital  is  that  of  a  referral  resource  for  local  physicians 
dmmisters  deaUng  with  persons  whose  difficulties  have  a  religious 
)ect.  As  a  setting  for  outpatient  pastoral  counseling,  the  medical 
titer  offers  the  advantages  of  (1)  the  ready  availabifity  of  inter- 
fpfessional  resources,  (2)  the  possibihty  of  training  pastoral 
unselors  m  collaboration  with  other  professional  persons,  and 
)  the  feasibihty  of  research  in  pastoral  counseling. 
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Book  Reviews 


AREA  I.    Interpretation  of  the  Bible 

Old  Testament  Theology.  By  Ludwig  Kohler.  A.  S.  Todd,  Trans 
lator.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1957.  $4.50. 

The  existence  of  God  is  no  problem  for  the  Old  Testameni 
it  is  unquestionable.  The  assumption  that  He  does  exist  is  th 
Old  Testament's  greatest  gift  to  mankind.  Kohler's  treatment  o 
Old  Testament  theology  begins  with  this  assumption. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  pro 
found.  It  is  divided  into  three  important  parts:  The  study  of  God 
the  study  of  man,  and  the  study  of  salvation. 

Since  the  existence  of  God  is  assumed,  it  remains  only  to  sho\ 
what  He  is  and  what  He  does.  This  Kohler  does  in  a  very  lucii 
and  interesting  way. 

Kohler's  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament's  teachings  on  mai 
should  be  required  reading  for  every  serious  student  of  the  OI 
Testament.  The  origin,  nature,  and  work  of  man  are  very  clearl; 
treated. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  study  of  salvation.  This  is  th 
study  of  the  means  of  Grace  by  which  Holy  God  and  sinful  mx 
are  brought  back  into  Covenant  relation. 

This  excellent  work  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  seriou 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  B.E.S. 

The  Letter  to  the  Romans.  By  William  Barclay.  Philadelphia 
The  Westminster  Press,  1958.  $2.50. 

This  is  another  of  the  continuing  series  pubUshed  originall 
by  the  author  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  number  of  exceller 
volumes  have  already  appeared  and  the  plan  is  to  complete  th 
series  for  the  entire  New  Testament. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  that  it  combines  the  results  c 
modern  scholarship  with  a  devotional  appeal  which  is  directed  t 
the  Christian  reader  with  a  non-technical  background.  The  authc 
achieves  his  goal  in  this  volume  quite  as  remarkably  as  in  th 
preceding  ones.  The  book  may  be  highly  recommended  for  thos 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  Bible  in  the  church  as  well  a 
for  the  minister.  R.C.B.  li, 

The  Authority  of  Scripture.  By  J.  K.  S.  Reid.  New  York:  HarpeJ 
and  Brothers,  1957.  $4.50.  J 

The  author  of  this  splendid  work  is  professor  of  theology  i| 
Leeds  University,  England.  He  has  presented  here  a  careful  ani 
valuable  study  of  the  understanding  of  BibHcal  authority  as  hel 
by  the  leading  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  followe 
it  with  an  account  of  the  later  developments  in  Protestantism  an 
Roman  Catholicism  in  this  crucial  area  of  theology. 
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He  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  modem  attitude  toward 
le  Bible,  and  suggests  that  the  apparent  loss  of  authority  of 
;ripture  has  come  about  with  the  appUcation  of  scientific  method 
[  the  study  of  the  Bible,  with  subsequent  confusion  on  the  part 
.many  readers  as  to  just  how  much  of  the  Bible  is  left  them 

i  hen  after  treating  the  teaching  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  he  takes 
3  the  Roman  view  of  Scripture.  Succeeding  chapters  on  "The 

I  ispiration  of  the  Bible,"  "Revelation  in  the  Bible,"  and  "The 
heology  of  the  Word"  are  valuable  for  their  careful  analyses 
loosely-used  and  generaUy  unexamined  expressions 
The  concluding  chapter  presents  the  author's  own  understand- 
^°L^^u^^^°'^l^  finds  that  authority  in  the 

"^Jesus  Christ^       primary  witness  to  God's  redemptive  work 

This  book  is  to  be  read  and  re-read  with  care,  and  to  be  re- 
nted upon  many  times  after  the  reading.  J.E.S. 

The  World  of  the  Old  Testament:  An  Introduction  to  Old 

,nVf^.^^'Iy*°'°°^^"''"'^^l'.P™*^'*  author's  first  presenta- 
n  of  the  basic  contents  of  this  volume  under  the  title  An  Intro- 
cuon  to  Old  Testament  Times.  Giving  attention  to  constructive 
Ucal  reviews  of  his  initial  work  by  reputable  scholars.  Pro! 
-sor  Gordon  has  now  produced  a  "Revised  Second  Ed  tion  " 
=™g  designation  as  a  subtitle  for  the  present 

to  both  editions,  the  author  has  written  from  the  point  of  view 

i  f^I  ^"""f^^^'If         °^  Israel  will  have  to  reckon 

?el  was^'^Dar^^fn  sTrr  '^eT"'^'^-  °*  "^t'°°^'  °f  ^^ich 
aei  was  a  part  (p.  8).  Thus,  in  his  setting  forth  of  the  Derind« 

Old  Testament  History,  Professor  Gordon  ha  engaSta  tS 
mnl^"'TM"'  "ti^ipg  literary  and  archaeological  material! 
modern  enhghtenment  m  harmony  with  an  acceptance  of  our 

Itext"       Vj"""^       """'"^^  E^^t  Mediterranean 

?f*rn!^?>^1-'*  f'^''**'"'        ^"^^       fin'l  any  radical  depar- 
e  from  the  fiKt  presentation;  rather,  there  is  an  addition  of 
■  bearing  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  on  the  broad  prob  ems  of 
'  and  canon,  and  a  corrected  approach 

.yard  the  bibhcal  account  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchies  b/ more 
iipntion  being  given  to  Chronicles  (as  over  against  f ormerlv  an 
«aost  exclusive  reliance  upon  Samuel-Kings)  ^ 

t^'^'^t  ^^^T.l^^  volume  are  brief  but  significant  addi- 
ms  to  the  body  of  the  text  and  in  the  footnotes  The  other 
pges  amount  to  little  more  than  the  rephrasing  of  sentences 
re-paragraphing  of  materials,  and  the  additiof  of  reS^ 
i|m  Chromcles  and  other  sources.  reierences 
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That  which  formerly  appeared  as  an  "Appendix  on  Litera 
and  Historiography"  has  been  expanded  by  approximately 
pages  into  an  additional  chapter  on  "The  Old  Testament  in 
Making,"  pointing  out  some  of  the  problems  attending  the  si 
of  oral  tradition  and  its  relationship  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  canon. 

Unfortunately,  the  maps  which  appeared  mside  the  coyei 
the  first  edition  have  been  omitted,  as  have  also  the  mdicej 
Biblical,  Ugaritic,  and  Homeric  references.  Also,  the  brief 
valuable  presentation  of  vocabulary  from  various  ancient 
guages  has  been  deleted  from  this  edition. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  author  again,  with  vali( 
will  purposely  disregard  "reviews  that  offer  nothing  beyond  p 
for  fallacious  banality"  (p.  7),  it  is  hoped  that  authors  and  i 
Ushers  will  note  the  increasing  conviction  that  revised  edit 
should  present  sufficient  new  and  revised  material  to  justify 
purchase  of  a  "Revision."  If  there  is  a  vaUd  criticism  of  ! 
volume,  it  perhaps  rests  at  this  point.  While  the  scholarly  wg 
recognizes  and  appreciates  the  contribution  by  Professor  Gor# 
practical  budget-minded  buyers  probably  would  prefer  to  P 
seen  the  few  changes  in  this  volume  presented  m  a  scholl 
journal  However,  one  always  welcomes  anything  from  the  cj 
tive  and  scholarly  mind  of  Cyrus  Gordon.  His  style  of  presej 
tion,  also,  is  worthy  of  emulation.  M.H.L. 

Reading  the  Gospel  of  John.  By  James  P.  Berkeley.  P 
delphia:  The  Judson  Press,  1958.  $3.75. 

This  is  a  very  good  exposition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  po_ 
stvle  by  the  professor  emeritus  of  Old  Testament  in  And 
Newton  Theological  School.  The  book  is  not  designed  to  i 
additional  light  on  the  pecuhar  problems  that  have  chaUeii 
some  of  the  greatest  exegetes  in  the  field  of  New  Testar*- 
interpretation,  nor  does  it  add  greatly  to  the  vast  collection 
literature  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  but  it  is  a  helpful  book  ^ 
may  be  placed  with  profit  in  the  hands  of  thoughtful  la 
E.A.McD. 

The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English.  By  J.  B.  Phillips. 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1958.  $6.00. 

J  B  PhiUips'  Letters  to  Young  Churches  appeared  in  1 
This  thrilling  translation  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles  ( 
one  miUion  copies  have  been  sold)  was  followed  by  The  Ga- 
in 1953  The  Young  Church  in  Action  (a  translation  ot  A 
in  1955'  and  The  Book  of  Revelation  in  1957.  Now  Macrn» 
has  printed  in  one  binding  these  four  books,  together  wii^ 
helpful  subject-name  index  to  the  whole  New  Testament  a  S( 
useful  maps  of  Palestine  and  Paul's  journeys,  and  a  fore> 
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%hich  Mr.  Phillips  states  his  view  of  the  principles  which  must 
followed  by  a  translator,  translation  as  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
and  the  methods  he  employed  in  his  work  of  translating  the 
Testament  from  its  ancient  original  into  modern  English 
^ry  English  speaking  Christian  will  dehght  in  and  be  informed 
this  brilliant  translation.  W.C.S. 


^REA  II   Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity 

'ictorial  History  of  Protestantism.  By  Vergilius  Perm  New 
yfk:  Philosophical  Library,  1957.  $10.00. 
pl^ere  is  a  volume  which  promises  much  by  title,  author  nature 
pi,  pubhsher,  and  price  but  faUs  far  short  of  expectations  Dr' 
li^,  the  tireless  compiler  and  editor  of  all  types  of  reUgious 
y;|ks  has  become  author  in  addition  to  collector  in  this  volume 
'  I  the  result  is  disappointing.  ' 
Jhe  idea  behind  this  effort  is  splendid  —  to  present  a  great 
rijpction  of  etchings,  drawings,  lithographs,  paintings,  maps,  and 
|tographs  with  appropriate  commentary  depicting  the  historv 
ifrotestantism.  In  addition,  the  collection,  on  the  whole  is 
cftthy,  though  there  are  some  items  reproduced  which  seem 
{|e  worthless  and  even  inappropriate.  Unfortunately,  the  qualitv 
ij-eproduction  is  generaUy  poor.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  hazv 
:|  good  contrast  is  lacking.  ^ 

fhe  commentary  is  rather  hfeless  and  occasionally  pointless 
jrodu(^s  the  feehng  within  the  reader  that  it  was  done  hurriedly 
n  in  the  nature  of  a  "scissors  and  paste"  job.  Perhaps  the 
|ent  reviewer  is  too  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  the  book.  If  so 
4  hkely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  hoped  for  too  much  when 
ilhed  P  A      externally  handsome  volume  with  a  fancy  price 

jhe  author  has  succeeded  in  portraying  here,  in  brief  compass, 
^l^tory  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  with  due  attention 
',ne  requirements  for  accuracy  and  conciseness.  This  book  is 
i,tided  for  Young  People's  study  in  the  Baptist  Heritage  series. 
fiU  surdy  stimulate  further  reading  on  the  part  of  tk)se  who 
iroach  Baptist  history  for  the  first  time  through  its  pages.  While 
fearily  hmited  m  length  by  the  purpose  of  the  book  Dr 
^  has  given  the  reader  a  clear  picture  of  the  development 
^^e  Convention  through  its  background  and  its  formative  years 
.  veil  as  an  account  of  the  expanding  life  and  work  of  recent 

^L^irl^H'  rT^u  ^""^^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^1^^^  the  inclusion 
ignificant  detail.  The  reviewer  is  glad  to  commend  this  book 
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not  only  to  young  people  for  study  courses  but  also  to  the  gene  i 
public.  J.E.S. 

Our  Baptist  Story.  By  Pope  A.  Duncan.  Nashville:  Conventii 
Press,  1958.  $0.60. 

This  book  is  written  for  the  Adult  Study  Course  in  Bapit 
history,  and  it  is  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  Its  value,  ho- 
ever,  goes  far  beyond  the  Umits  of  class  study.  The  reader  \1 
find  it  a  handy  and  dependable  source  of  information  about  ma/ 
of  the  men,  movements,  and  organizations  which  make  up  U 
history  of  Baptist  work  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  Sou. 
Dr.  Duncan,  professor  of  church  history  in  Southeastern  Semina , 
has  skillfully  united  clarity,  accuracy  and  color  in  this  compt 
treatment.  He  has  thrown  Ught  upon  some  httle-known  aspects  f 
Baptist  denominational  life,  and  the  thoughtful  reader  will  wijt 
to  pursue  further  some  fruitful  allusions  and  suggestions.  It 
hoped  that  the  book  will  be  found  by  the  wide  reading  put 
which  it  deserves.  Southern  Baptists  will  surely  study  it  with  pr( 
and  read  it  again  and  again  with  pleasure.  J.E.S. 

The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Winthrop  S.  Hudsi 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958.  $2.25. 

This  is  a  very  welcome  book  from  the  pen  of  a  leading  Bap 
scholar.  One  rarely  finds  so  few  pages  (about  100)  so  thou, 
provoking  or  so  rewarding.  Dr.  Hudson  has  skillfully  raised  qu 
tions  relevant  to  our  time  within  the  context  of  Christian  histc 
While  not  a  text  nor  a  dramatic  account  of  the  church's  histc 
vital  episodes  in  the  story  of  the  church  are  used  to  stimul 
thought  and  to  help  provide  material  to  answer  such  questic 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  church?  Upon  what  grounds  must 
bates  as  to  the  proper  form  of  church  organization  be  settld? 
Why  is  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  importa? 
Where  is  the  unity  of  the  church  to  be  found?  Hudson  pois 
the  way  toward  the  answers  to  these  and  many  more  importjt 
questions.  I 

The  book  is  organized  so  as  to  lend  itself  to  individual! 
group  study.  Not  only  is  it  written  intelligently,  but  also  interJ 
ingly.  Groups  of  lay  people  under  the  leadership  of  pastors 
other  qualified  persons  will  find  this  a  fascinating  and  rewardj? 
study.  To  aid  those  who  have  had  no  formal  acquaintance  vi 
the  church's  history,  a  unique  glossary  of  terms  needed  for  ' 
understanding  of  each  chapter  occupies  the  lower  part  of  - 
first  few  pages  of  each  chapter. 

This  reviewer  heartily  recommends  this  book  to  all  and  mas 
a  special  plea  that  pastors  arrange  to  use  it  with  adult  stiy 
groups  within  their  churches.  P.A.D. 
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\The  Free  Church  Through  the  Ages.  By  Gunnar  Westin. 
rranslated  from  the  Swedish  by  Virgil  A.  Olson.)  Nashville: 
loadman  Press,  1958.  $4.75. 

J\Free  Church  By  Franklin  Hamlin  Littell.  Boston:  Starr 
ling  Press,  1957.  $6.00. 

jThe  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision.  Edited  by  Guv  F 
Iprshberger.  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania:  Herald  Press.  $4.50.  ' 
{  Here  are  three  books  which  every  student  of  Church  History 
'iU  want  and  which  every  Baptist  imerested  in  Baptist  history 
;  d  background  would  do  well  to  read.  Alert  church  librarians 
ipuld  try  to  acquire  all  of  them. 

jProfessor  Westin  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  Baptist  leader 
aid  an  outstanding  church  historian.  His  high  scholarship  won  for 
In  a  place  on  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Uppsala 
i^^his  native  Sweden,  where  the  state  church  is  Lutheran  r/,^ 
^e  Church  Through  the  Ages  is  a  very  valuable  account  of  the 
[jmitive  church  as  described  in  the  New  Testament  and  aU  the 
tper  churches  and  fellowships  which  follow  the  free  church 
litage  (and)  have  regarded  the  New  Testament  as  being  au- 
tJritative  m  matters  of  organization  as  well  as  behef."  Westin 
?/es  exceUent  brief  accounts  of  Marcionites,  Montanists,  Nova- 
.inists,  Donatists,  Pauhcians,  Cathari,  Waldensians,  LoUards  and 
fissites  in  the  periods  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  Reforma- 
n  period  he  treats  chiefly  the  diverse  forms  of  Anabaptism  on 

continent  and,  more  briefly,  the  almost  equally  varied  forms  of 
.  giisn  dissent,  and  traces  many  connections  between  the  two 
'  3  A  u  "^tyf  tp  side  with  those  who  hold  that  the  con- 
;sntal  Anabaptists  had  considerable  influence  upon  English 
■mgregational  and  Baptist  thought.  i^ugusn 
jWestm  gives  more  than  200  pages  to  the  history  of  the  free 
Hon^/n.  Reformation.  He  is  equally  familiar  with  de- 

opments  m  America  and  m  Europe  and  his  connected  account 

developments  among  them  all  is  invaluable  to  scholar  and 

I  Sack  ofM'^n  f  ""'i  !?P'^''''^'  bibUography  is  included, 
L^nf  f  ^     footnotes  and  direct  quotations  causes  one  rather 

Tu^l  R   '^f'       '"PP.°"  opinion-  Deep 

Sglirhfrrsfarn."^""  "^"^'"^  '"^^  ^^"^  -^"^w" 
>.  Littell's  book,  though  similar  in  title  to  Professor  Westin's 
i  quite  different  kind  of  work  both  in  content  and  in  purpose' 
>stin  would  acquaint  us  with  the  history  of  the  free'^church 
a  m  Its  many  group  manifestations;  Littell  is  buminalv  in- 
^  ted  in  the  question:  "Are  the  American  'Free  Churches' 
fy  free  m  the  classical  sense?"  And  freedom  in  the  claS 
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sense,  to  him,  is  the  freedom  of  a  community  of  disciples 
reject  all  coercion  in  order  to  be  free  to  follow  the  Holy  Spi 
This  Methodist  scholar  has  given  years  of  study  to  the  Anabapt 
Mennonite  expression  of  the  free  church  idea.  He  wrote  "I 
Anabaptist  View  of  the  Church,  a  prize  winning  study,  seve 
years  ago  and  has  maintained  his  intense  interest  in  and  admi 
tion  for  the  contributions  of  this  group  to  democratic  and  th 
logical  ideals  for  four  hundred  years.  In  The  Free  Church 
restates  and  espouses  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  view  of 
church  and  carefully  documents  his  view  of  its  fidelity  to  ^ 
Testament  teaching  and  his  insights  into  the  contributions  it 
made  to  American  political  and  rehgious  thought  and  then  clej 
analyzes  the  dangers  it  is  now  facing  and  the  killing  weaknes 
most  free  churches  are  reveahng  as  they  adapt  themselves 
current  culture  and  desert  their  Lord. 

Littell  is  passionate  but  careful  and  scholarly  in  presenting 
points,  and  his  points  are  eternally  important  for  American  den 
racy  and  Christianity.  I  wish  that  every  preacher  could  be  i 
suaded  to  read  The  Free  Church.  Every  layman  would  then^ 
blessed  by  hearing  better  sermons! 

The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  is  still  another  bl 
envidencing  the  keen  attention  now  being  paid  by  church  histori 
everywhere  in  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition.  Westm  gi 
this  group  primary  attention;  Littell  considers  it  the  classical 
pression  of  the  free  church  tradition;  the  many  notable  contribui 
to  this  volume  trace  the  importance  of  their  ideas  and  their  con 
butions  to  today's  social  ecclesiological  and  theological  devel 
ments.  The  book  consists  of  twenty-four  essays,  all  dealing  ^ 
phases  recent  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  research  and  discov 
and  each  written  by  a  scholar  who  has  benefited  in 
studies  by  the  leadership  of  Harold  S.  Bender  of  Goshen  Colli 
to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated.  These  scholars,  both  inside ; 
outside  the  Mennonite  tradition  together  portray  the  deep  con 
and  tremendous  influence  of  this  often  despised  tradit 
Bender's  own  famous  presidential  address  of  1943,  "The  Pi 
baptist  Vision,"  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer 
Society  of  Church  History,  is  included.  Roland  H.  Bainton  of  ^ 
Fritz  Blanke  of  Zurich,  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Baptist  Secretary 
Great  Britain,  Franklin  H.  Littell  and  nineteen  others  write, 
Anabaptist  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  discipleship,  theol 
missions  and  social  service  and  other  pertinent  points  of  / 
baptist  thought  and  life. 

We  Baptists  will  neglect  the  benefits  of  these  studies  of 
spiritual  forefathers  to  our  own  deep  loss.  S.L.S. 

Fighters  for  Freedom.  By  Margaret  Williams.  Nashville:  ( 
vention  Press,  1958.  $0.35. 
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Baptist  Milestones.  By  Loulie  Latimer  Owens.  Nashville:  Con- 
=lkion  Press,  1958.  $0.35. 

These  are  the  books  in  the  Training  Union's  Baptist  Heritage 
:ies  designed  for  Juniors  and  Intermediates.  Mrs.  Williams, 
o  wrote  the  book  for  Juniors,  is  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Ivary  Baptist  Church  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Mrs.  Owens, 

0  a  pastor's  wife,  is  perhaps  best  known  to  most  as  the  Minnie 
He  of  The  Baptist  Program.  Both  are  well  quahfied  from  the 
nts  of  view  of  interest,  training,  and  abiUty  to  write  these 
>ks. 

Fighters  for  Freedom  Mrs.  WilUams  has  told  simply,  but 
h  essential  accuracy,  the  stories  of  a  number  of  the  great 
>tist  leaders  of  the  past  in  a  way  calculated  to  interest  Juniors 
Dmas  Helwys,  WiUiam  Kiffin,  Roger  WiUiams,  William  Screven, 

1  John  Leland  are  typical  of  the  subjects  of  her  stories. 
Vlrs.  Owens  in  Baptist  Milestones  has  chosen  to  report  eight 
the  most  important  events  in  Baptist  history.  Such  topics  as 
Church  at  Spitalfield,"  "The  Baptists  Come  South,"  and  "The 
5t  Amendment"  appear.  Using  an  interesting,  slightly  fiction- 
:ed  style,  the  author  has  made  Baptist  history  come  alive  for 
srmediates.  She  has  not  allowed  her  style  to  interfere  with 
;ntial  accuracy,  and  one  is  surprised  and  pleased  with  the 
Dunt  and  quaUty  of  the  historical  information  and  interpreta- 
i  which  is  presented  in  such  an  easily  read  and  brief  account 
5  of  the  unique  and  helpful  features  of  the  book  are  the  ex- 
ent  illustrative  maps  which  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each 
pter. 

t  is  encouraging  to  read  these  books  and  to  hope  that  they 
7  oe  the  means  of  stimulating  Baptist  boys  and  girls  to  ap- 
ciate  their  heritage  and  to  know  something  about  it  It  is 
ouragmg  to  note  that  Baptists  are  beginning  to  see  the  impor- 
^e  of  mforming  themselves  with  regard  to  their  history,  and 

I  beginning  is  being  made  at  the  right  place  —  with  the 

rciren.  P.A.D. 

^  EA  III.  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 
^he  Restoration  of  Meaning  to  Contemporary  Life.  By  Paul 
^le^n.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1958. 

^his  is  a  book  about  which  it  might  have  been  said,  "It  pro- 
L2d  Itself,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  did  require  the  lifetime  of 
^srience  of  its  author  to  bring  together  the  materials  which 
3^pose  a  large  part  of  its  content.  Its  thesis  is  that  contemporary 
t'  has  virtually  lost  its  meaning,  measured  by  the  creative  fac- 
>j  which  went  into  the  building  of  contemporary  western 
vjization. 

J 
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Since  the  arts  produced  by  each  generation  so  largely  refl 
the  state  of  health  of  the  ideals  and  the  primary  motivations 
the  age,  samples  of  the  arts  taken  at  regular  and  frequent  int 
vals  furnish  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  what  is  going  on  in 
upper  stories  of  the  human  spirit.  This  the  author  has  done  w 
thoroughness,  particularly  with  reference  to  literature. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  work  is  a  compendium  of  liter; 
quotations.  There  is  an  argument  carefully  outlined  and  faithfi 
pursued.  One  third  of  its  development  is  devoted  to  the  interp 
tation  of  the  emptiness,  the  ennui  of  modern  man's  predicame 
That  nothingness  is  succinctly  described,  with  occasional  exclar 
tion  of  its  depths  as  expressed  in  recent  poetry  and  prose. 

A  second  third  of  the  discussion  depicts  the  fruitage  of  boredc 
that  psychological  state  of  horror  which  is  its  end  result.  It  wo 
be  difficult  to  portray  more  effectively  by  the  use  of  mere  wo 
the  posture  and  prospect  of  the  prevailing  current  of  rec 
human  existence. 

The  depth  and  integrity  of  the  devout  Christian  spirit  cor 
to  the  rescue  in  the  final  section  of  the  book.  Here,  with  measu 
meaning,  the  author  has  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  horril 
humanity  the  clear  calling  of  divine  purpose  and  hope.  It  is 
excellent  work.  S.A.N. 

Great  Themes  in  Theology.  Edited  by  Lynn  Leavenwoi 
Philadelphia:  The  Judson  Press,  1958.  $3.00. 

The  seven  essays  in  this  volume  are  representative  of  sc 
one  hundred  fifty  papers  prepared  for  the  first  national  theol( 
cal  conference  held  by  American  Baptists  in  1954.  The  purp 
of  this  collection  is  ".  .  .  .  to  demonstrate  the  direction  of  thinki 
to  identify  some  of  the  problems  of  theological  concern,  and 
provide  material  and  stimulation  for  continuing  discussioi 
(p.  17.) 

The  essays  are  generally  characterized  by  clarity  of  st 
awareness  of  contemporary  thought,  freedom  of  theological 
pression,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  be  helpful  in  contributing 
the  theological  betterment  of  the  Church  and  American  Bap< 
in  particular.  Aside  from  a  lack  of  the  careful  definition  of  cer 
terms  (e.g.  the  "Word  of  God"),  an  anachronism,  a  dub 
Trinitarian  analogy,  et  cetera,  these  writings  are  character 
by  historical  and  theological  accuracy.  Perhaps  the  most 
standing  essay  is  "How  God  Overcomes  Sin:  Atonement 
Justification"  by  Robert  T.  Handy. 

A  similar  theological  endeavor  among  Southern  Baptist  teac 
and  pastors  is  long  overdue  if  Christian  theological  presup* 
tions  are  to  determine  our  worship  and  work.  I.E. 

The  Formation  of  Christian  Dogma:  An  Historical  Study  oj 
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4em.  By  Martin  Werner,  translated  by  S.  G.  F.  Brandon. 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957.  $7.50. 

le  translation  into  English  of  this  epochal  work  will  be  wel- 
;d  by  serious  students  of  early  Christian  history.  While  this 
lation  IS  made  from  an  abridgment  done  by  the  author 
elf,  it  nevertheless  suffers  loss  in  clarity  of  thought  and  ef- 
^eness  of  presentation.  The  careful  reader  will  often  wish 
the  abridging  of  the  original  mass  of  material  had  been  less 
e. 

le  author  begins  by  asking  what  element  within  primitive 
itiamty  can  be  found  to  account  for  the  transformation  into 

CathoHcism.  Following  the  "consistent  eschatalogical"  ap- 
:h  to  the  New  Testament,  made  famous  by  Albert  Schweitzer, 
tids  the  delay  of  the  parousia  to  be  the  key  to  this  develop- 
.  Hence  the  rise  of  Christian  dogma,  in  place  of  the  primitive 
Itian  witness,  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  "de-eschatologiz- 
j  process  which  took  place  in  the  church,  involving  such 
al  elements  of  the  church's  tradition  as  its  understanding  of 
)erson  of  Jesus,  the  idea  of  baptism,  the  place  of  the  law 
lessage  of  redemption,  and  the  nature  of  the  church, 
full-scale  critique  of  this  thesis  is  not  possible  here.  It  should 
)ted  that  some  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  work  are  open 
nous  question,  and  the  student  will  want  to  ask  for  further 

of  some  of  the  interpretations  employed.  In  spite  of  such 
ions  for  hesitancy,  the  reader  will  find  this  a  most  provoca- 
30ok,  revealing  a  wide  acquaintance  with  early  Christian 
ture,  and  stimulating  a  new  interest  in  the  early  church  and 
eological  task.  To  the  English  version  a  concluding  section 
een  added,  discussing  the  significance  of  the  early  develop- 
;  for  later  Christian  history. 

should  be  said  that  the  price  is  unjustifiably  high  for  a 
le  of  this  size.  J.E.,S. 

nguage  and  Religion.  By  Ben  F.  Kimpel.  New  York*  Philo- 
:al  Library,  1957.  $3.75. 

e  substance  of  this  volume,  delivered  recently  as  public 
es  for  the  Graduate  School  of  Drew  University,  is  a  valu- 
ritique  of  the  "analytical"  philosophies  which  occupy  such  a 
nent  place  m  current  philosophical  writings.  The  author 
lUy  underscores  a  major  fallacy  of  these  writings  In  his 
lent  they  have  become  preoccupied  with  logical  adequacy 
e  extent  of  overlooking  or  of  rejecting  completely  the 
ophical  presuppositions  which  they  have  assumed  in  order 
^ate  their  "true  propositions"  (p.  75).  They  begin  their 
inized  use  of  language,"  by  means  of  which  they  expand 
eamng  of  their  major  premises,  having  made  the  assumption 
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that  the  total  value  of  any  such  work  lies  in  the  accuracy  oi 
language  employed.  Graphically  it  is  pointed  out,  these  sys 
of  logical  philosophy  fail  to  perceive  that  conclusions  Uke  t 
express  a  great  deal  about  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  realit 
the  universe  in  which,  according  to  their  point  of  view, 
this  kind  of  logical  endeavor  has  worth. 

The  entire  argument  of  the  book,  therefore,  is  to  call  attei 
to  the  ancient  adage  that  in  any  system  of  philosophy  a  th 
of  knowledge  (epistemology)  and  an  interpretation  of  re 
(metaphysics)  are  essentially  two  parts  of  the  same  basic  p 
lem;  in  addressing  oneself  to  either  of  these,  one  has  air 
made  important  assumptions  about  the  other. 

According  to  the  author  —  and  the  reviewer  —  it  is  reasor 
to  insist  that  the  "knowing  experience  is  a  relating  acti\ 
(p.  38),  that  reality  should  really  be  distinguished  from 
ideas  we  may  hold  about  it.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  niceties  of  language  structure  are  invaluable  in  ma 
adequate,  unambiguous  description  of  one's  ideas  of  reality. 

The  field  of  religion  in  general  and  of  theology  in  parti 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  attack  which  is  being  mad 
the  logical  philosophies.  In  fact,  twentieth  century  philos< 
may  be  said  to  have  been  incited  to  its  radical  departure 
the  gross  inadequacy  of  language  and  logic  as  these  have  he 
fore  been  employed  in  traditional  religious  usage.  Consequ 
reUgion  has  suffered  great  losses  in  instructional  value,  due 
so  much  to  a  lack  of  the  worth  of  its  affirmed  ideas  of  Gc 
to  its  habitual  laxness  in  the  use  of  language  for  descr 
these  ideas. 

The  author  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  most  exactini 
mensions  of  logic  should  be  applied  to  the  language  stru 
of  philosophy  of  religion.  When  this  has  been  done,  howev 
remains  that,  "in  evaluating  the  soundness  of  the  basic  pre 
of  any  philosophy,  a  criterion  other  than  logic  must  be 
sidered"  (p.  63). 

In  the  application  of  the  principle  which  he  offers  as  a 
rective  to  this  analytical  confusion,  the  author  points  specif 
to  the  difference  between  "subjectivity"  and  "subjectivism"  (Cj 
ter  III).  "Subjectivity  is  what  we  carry  with  us"  (p.  43) ;j 
the  personal  equipment  we  must  furnish  in  order  to  partic^^ 
in  any  knowing  experience.  It  is  therefore  inescapable 
empirical  necessity.  "Subjectivism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  ^ 
matic  philosophy,  ...  it  is  a  set  of  affirmations  exempli,^ 
one  use  of  language,"  a  use  with  which  the  author  emphat^^ 
disagrees. 

Chapters  V  and  VI  take  account  of  that  popular  literary  ve 
the  paradox.  Although  somewhat  additional  to  the  study  ' 
has  been  made,  it  furnishes  a  welcomed  application  of  the 
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the  author  has  proposed  for  the  use  of  language.  Paradox 
en  for  what  it  must  be  taken  to  be  —  a  literary  device 
bh  expressed  intelligent  ideas  only  insofar  as  intelligibility 
'^rnished  to  each  part  of  its  "contradictory  equation."  Even 
le  goes  on  to  insist,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  character  of 
late  reality  is  paradoxical,  it  makes  it  the  more  likely  that 
hould  not  try  to  express  its  quality  exclusively  by  the  method 
aradox. 

tie  author  does  not  propose  to  develop  a  particular  philosophy 
jligion.  For  his  purpose  he  is  content  to  make  careful  dis- 
ion  between  the  values  inherent  in  the  major  premise  of  any 
)sophy  and  the  logical  expansion  of  that  premise.  He  suc- 
s  admirably  in  encouraging  a  constructive  appreciation  for 
)re  meaningful  use  of  language  in  rehgion.  S.A.N. 

Handbook  of  Christian  Theology.  Definition  Essays  on  Con- 
)  and  Movements  of  Thought  in  Contemporary  Protestantism, 

York:  Living  Age  Books  (Meridian  Books,  Incorporated) 
!.  $1.45. 

le  first  impression  of  this  paper-bound  volume  of  one  hundred 
one  essays  is  afforded  by  the  list  of  contributors:  it  reads 
a  "Who's  Who"  in  contemporary  theology.  Such  names  as 
en,  Wieman,  Steere,  Hazelton,  Niebuhr,  Althaus,  Muilen- 

Pauck  and  Tillich  meet  the  eye  at  first,  and  several  others 
milar  prominence  might  be  selected  from  the  Hst.  This  will 
)und  a  convenient  and  concise  presentation  of  many  of  the 

significant  terms  which  belong  to  the  recent  history  of  Chris- 
theology,  as  well  as  of  others  which  have  been  in  the  language 
LC  church  throughout  its  history.  With  each  article  is  found 
ef  bibhography  which  will  serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to 

of  the  modern  works  treating  the  topic  in  greater  length 
le  book  is  warmly  recommended  for  every  pastor,  teacher 
theological  student.  J.E.S. 

istentialism  and  Theology.  By  George  W.  Davis.  New  York- 
sophical  Library,  1957. 

le  author  deals  both  sympathically  and  understanding^  with 
ssues  which  have  been  raised  by  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Be- 
ig  with  an  analysis  of  forces  which  produced  the  necessity  for 
ndeavor  m  which  Bultmann  has  been  engaged,  the  author 
leds  to  interpret  mythology  at  the  crucial  junctures  of  the 
tian  faith.  The  impHcations  of  Bultmann's  attempt  at  demy- 
?izing  are  related  to  such  significant  subjects  as  the  Bible 
n  existence,  faith,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection.  In 
nal  chapter,  a  summary  statement  is  given  regarding  Bult- 
s  concept  of  the  nature  of  history  and  the  results  which 
e  trom  his  theological  method  for  Christian  life  and  thought 
Ite  book  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  both  under- 
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standable  and  concise.  It  may  be  that  the  author's  sympa 
with  the  theological  viewpoint  of  Professor  Bultmann,  an  in(| 
pensable  prerequisite  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  his  thou^i 
has  caused  him  to  obscure  some  of  the  problems  which  inhereS 
Bultmann's  theology.  However  this  may  be,  such  a  criticism  nij 
relate  to  the  minor  aspect  of  the  author's  work  and  does 
constitute  a  major  criticism  of  his  book.  The  chief  val 
of  the  work  are  to  be  found  in  its  clarity,  balance,  and  ccj 
prehensiveness  which  are  attained  within  the  scope  of  a  limij 
range  of  material.  This  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuaj 
aid  to  those  who  have  had  no  introduction  to  this  area  of  theol<| 
cal  thought  or  as  a  summary  for  those  who  have  some  gen( 
knowledge  of  the  problem.  R.C.B. 

AREA  IV.    Christianity  at  Work 

Understanding  Grief.  By  Edgar  N.  Jackson.  New  Yd 
Abingdon  Press,  1957.  $3.50.  I 

Our  society  has  entrusted  to  the  minister  and  the  physicj 
the  care  of  the  dying  and  the  bereaved.  The  author's  purpose 
this  book  is  to  make  available  to  the  minister  the  recent 
vances  in  the  understanding  of  the  grief  process.  He  discuj 
the  dynamics  of  the  grief  situation,  the  various  types  of  g 
manifestation,  and  shows  how  the  pastor  may  aid  m  resoh 
both  normal  and  abnormal  grief  reactions  through  the  pro( 
of  pastoral  care  and  counseling. 

Since  the  same  publisher  produced  an  excellent  work  only  tl 
years  ago  entitled  The  Funeral  and  the  Mourners  by  Paul 
Irion,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  justification  for  the  pres 
work.  However,  the  examination  of  both  books  together  cle 
shows  why  the  new  book  makes  a  distinctive  contribution.  Ji 
son  greatly  enlarges  on  the  grief  process  and  is  particularly  h 
ful  in  showing  how  a  person's  structure  of  values  conditions 
grief  response.  He  indicates  how  grief-stricken  persons  are 
tained  by  reUgious  practices.  Irion  focuses  attention  on  the  fun 
and  how  it  may  be  made  more  helpful  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  of  grief. 

Authentic  case  material,  a  selected  bibliography,  and  an  ir^ 
are  assets  to  this  worthy  addition  to  the  literature  of  pastil 
care.  A.L.M. 

The  Religious  Dimensions  of  Personality.  By  Wayne  E.  Oif 
New  York:  Association  Press,  1957.  $4.50.  \ 

It  is  possible  for  the  pastoral  counselor  to  help  pe  Ifi 
psychologically  while  at  the  same  time  faiUng  to  help  them  re  i- 
ously.  Apart  from  a  bibhcal,  ethical,  and  scientific  understanf^ 
of  personality  the  pastor  may  easily  become  a  kind  of  "F 
mechanic"  in  his  manipulation  of  people. 
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ielp  for  the  pastor  in  avoiding  these  errors  is  offered  by  a 
sp  of  the  religious  dimensions  of  personality.  In  his  most 
aprehensive  utterance  thus  far,  Wayne  Gates  draws  together 
ic  materials  from  primary  sources  of  psychology  and  the  Bible, 
presents  a  concept  of  personaUty  that  is  frankly  Christian 
I  scientifically  valid. 

'he  author's  gift  of  making  difficult  concepts  in  psychology 
trite  formulations  in  theology  "come  alive"  is  again  demon- 
ted  here.  The  careful  and  serious  reader  will  find  that  this 
ik  lights  many  lamps.  A.L.M. 

7ie  Psychology  of  Religion.  By  Walter  Houston  Clark.  New 
:k:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1958.  $5.95. 
Uthough  written  as  a  textbook  in  the  subject  from  which  it 
ives  Its  title,  this  book  is  planned  with  the  general  reader  in 
id.  "I  do  not  want  my  readers  to  be  dropping  off  to  sleep 
^can  be  helped,"  writes  Dr.  Clark,  who  is  Dean  and  Professor 
Psychology  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Education, 
t  has  been  about  thirteen  years  since  the  appearance  of  a 
1^  systematic  text  in  the  psychology  of  rehgion  by  an  American 
lor.  The  present  volume  will  supply  a  real  need  in  bringing 
best  of  the  early  work  in  its  field  together  with  the  more 
mt  contributions  of  men  like  Gordon  Allport.  Seminaries  and 
leges  will  give  this  book  wide  acceptance.  A.L.M. 

luman  Nature  Under  God.  By  Gren  Huling  Baker.  New 
ik:  Association  Press,  1958.  $4.50. 

jti  this  volume  the  Dean  and  Albert  W.  Beaven  professor  of 
I  ^oral  Theology  at  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School 
;:es  effective  use  of  the  Bible  in  tracing  the  adventure  of  the 
lan  personality  from  Abraham  to  Paul.  In  doing  so  he  not 
r  helps  us  to  see  Biblical  persons  as  men  just  like  ourselves 
I  also  indicates  that  the  struggle  of  each  individual  self  to 
pme  a  person  recapitulates  the  experience  of  the  race  The 
me  is  definitely  divided  into  two  parts:  one  BibHcal  and  the 
f  psychological,  with  each  contributing  stimulating  and  il- 
iinatmg  truths  concerning  the  nature  of  man. 
|r.  Baker  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  time  from  creation  to  the 
|ent  and  leaves  hardly  any  field  of  human  knowledge  un- 
iJtied  m  his  effort  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
.nan  and  his  destiny.  The  result  is  a  very  stimulating  book 
snould  appeal  to  any  thinking  person  and  especially  one 
rested  m  an  understanding  of  himself,  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
nion.  He  goes  a  step  further  in  anticipating  the  value  of  his 
mgs  as  related  to  their  practical  use  in  the  local  church  and 
"^special  reference  to  its  fellowship  and  worship 
his  book  should  be  of  particular  value  to  the  minister  who 
t  home  m  the  Bible  but  knows  little  of  modern  psychology. 
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It  should  do  fully  as  much  for  the  psychiatrist  who  in  his  C| 
cern  for  man  as  he  finds  him  today  has  neglected  the  stud) 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Baker  brings  the  two  together  with  a  stimula 
search  for  truth  in  both  areas  that  results  in  a  fruitful  harm( 
J.T.W.  I 

Handbook  of  Church  Management.  By  William  H.  Lei 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1958. 

This  encyclopedic  work  by  the  editor  of  Church  Manager} 
is  a  most  inclusive  and  practical  manual  on  church  administrat 
It  is  as  its  title  impUes,  a  handbook,  which  will  be  a  useful  gu 
book  for  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  local  church.  It  is  wri 
in  an  interesting  style  and  presents  principles  and  ideas  that 
valuable  to  churches  of  all  denominations. 

One  of  its  most  outstanding  contributions  lies  in  the  philoso 
of  church  administration  expressed  by  Dr.  Leach  as  folic 
"Good  church  administration  is  based  on  the  principle  that| 
best  methods  of  local  church  organization  are  those  which 
accompUsh  the  purpose  of  the  church."  This  attitude  helpj 
overcome  a  sentimental  attachment  to  a  traditional  methodo 
which  is  obsolete.  This  book  should  be  in  each  church  Ub 
and  available  to  church  committees  and  leaders  for 
erence.  D.R.C. 

Preface  to  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Seward  Hiltner.  Nashv 
Abingdon  Press,  1958.  $4.00. 

The  movement  for  clinical  pastoral  education  has  made 
present-day  pastor  keenly  aware  of  how  much  the  science! 
man  can  contribute  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  shepherd.  T 
have  been  many  works  of  late  which  give  the  pastor  advice 
"how  to"  do  this  or  that.  Now,  in  one  of  the  few  books  to  i 
the  title  "Pastoral  Theology"  since  the  nineteenth  century,  Sevi 
Hiltner  puts  forward  a  provocative  theological  framework| 
pastoral  care.  .  J 

A  well-known  authority  in  pastoral  care,  Hiltner  writes  cle| 
and  convincingly.  He  makes  much  use  of  the  counseling  nj! 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Spencer,  a  19th  century  Presbyt^ll 
pastor  in  Brooklyn.  N 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  book  will  go  down  as  a  mileSifl 
in  the  literature  of  pastoral  care.  A.L.M.  ] 

Man  and  Wife:  A  Sourcebook  of  Family  Attitudes,  Sexual' 
havior  and  Marriage  Counseling.  Edited  by  Emily  H.  Mudd  * 
Aron  Krich.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  Company,  1957.  $4.' 

For  over  five  years,  Dr.  Emily  Mudd,  Director  of  the  Man  , 
Council  of  Philadelphia  has  taught  a  course  in  family  attit ; 
and  marriage  counsehng  for  senior  students  at  the  Schoo 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Materials  that  have  pr< 
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tical  and  helpful  to  professional  persons  engaged  in  marriage 
[seling  have  now  been  drawn  together  in  a  symposium.  The 
nbutors,  aU  from  the  Philadelphia  area,  represent  various 
jssions  such  as  social  work,  medicine,  law,  and  the  ministry. 
3st  all  of  them  have  shared  in  the  work  of  the  Marriage 
icil  and  the  course  at  the  medical  school, 
lere  are  four  main  divisions  in  the  book:  The  Making  and 
kmg  of  Marriage,  The  Meaning  and  Process  of  Counseling 
perspectives  of  the  three  major  religious  faiths  are  sum- 
med under  "The  Moral  CHmate  of  Marriage."  There  is  a  se- 
1  bibhography,  a  hst  of  national  organizations  in  the  field  of 
lage  and  the  family,  and  an  index. 

acticing  counselors  and  students  of  the  family  will  commend 
LUthors  and  contributors  for  making  these  source  materials 
ible.  A.L.M. 

e  Dynamics  of  Christian  Education.  By  Iris  V  Cully  Phila- 
la:  The  Westminster  Press,  1958.  $3.75. 
e  main  thesis  of  this  book  —  to  show  that  religious  edu- 
1  IS  basically  a  theological  enterprise  —  is  the  greatest  need 
s  field  today.  Dr  Cully  does  a  remarkable  job  in  depicting 
ork  of  religious  education  as  the  communication  of  the  Chris- 
aith  Her  scholarly  and  forthright  discussion  of  the  church  as 
Context  of  Christian  Education"  and  the  Bible  as  the  "Con- 
)f  Christian  Education"  are  welcome  contributions  in  a  day 
the  religious  educator  is  more  often  conceived  to  be  a 
amcal  promoter  rather  than  the  teaching  minister  of  the 

is  very  unfortunate  that  the  author  chose  to  illustrate  her 
ent  point  of  view  with  certain  theological  doctrines,  such  as 
ractice  of  pedobaptism,  that  are  peculiar  to  her  own  and  a 
ther  churches.  This  will  make  the  book  untenable  for  many 
•s.  However,  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  main 
It  IS  a  much  needed  and  valuable  contribution  to  con- 
>rary  rehgious  education.  D.R.C. 

^Decline  and  Fall  of  Sex.  By  Robert  Elliott  Fitch.  New 
Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  1957.  $3.00. 
5  brilliance  of  the  scarlet,  blue  and  orange  dust  jacket  of  this 

"TfTi^?^"^  """"^^^y       ^^'^^"g  satire  of  its  author  who 

0  holds  in  assaulting  the  distortions  of  sex  in  contemporary 
can  culture.  Although  Dr.  Fitch  is  a  well-known  ethicist  in 
^cal  circles,  being  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Dean 

^f^t'l  f''^^  Berkeley,  California,  there  is 

01  the  pedantic  in  his  style. 

h  keen  wit  and  bold  frankness  he  delineates  the  strange 
on  of  ethics  whereby  chastity  becomes  unclean  while  adul- 
becomes  pure,   noble,   and   spiritually   elevating  This 
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"mystique  de  la  merde,"  or  "deification  of  dirt"  as  he  term 
is  the  result  of  the  separating  sex  from  love  and  honor  (p.  j 
"The  inevitable  result  of  acting  natural  is  the  mess."  , 

The  ethical  elements  of  love  and  duty  in  Romeo  and  J\ 
and  Tristan  and  Iseult  are  seen  in  contrast  to  the  etl; 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  much  contemporary  literature. ' 
example,  in  Tea  and  Sympathy  an  older  woman  gives  he| 
adulterously  to  a  schoolboy  as  a  "noble"  act  of  sacrifice  s| 
her  worthy  purpose  is  to  help  prove  to  him  that  he  is  ri 
a  man  and  not  a  homosexual. 

The  author  has  obviously  and  vigorously  trounced  the  expoi 
of  a  naturahstic  approach  to  sex  all  the  way  from  Jayne  M| 
field  to  Alfred  Kinsey  ("this  Nature  boy  clad  simply  in  the  lomc 
of  the  biologic").  He  shows  convincingly  that  many  who  w 
pry  men  and  women  loose  from  their  inhibitions  have  ins 
made  sex  degrading,  disappointing,  or  just  plain  dull. 

His  weapon  is  not  primarily  logic,  although  his  argument^ 
logical.  His  weapons  are  sarcasm  and  humor.  For  a  long  while  ii 
the  guns  of  ridicule  have  blasted  away  at  "Puritans"  and  " 
torians."  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  other  targets  can  en 
similar  bombardment.  A.L.M. 

Group  Dynamics  in  Evangelism.  By  Paul  M.  Miller.  Scott 
Pennsylvania:  Herald  Press,  1958.  $3.50.  |i 

At  a  time  when  there  is  an  increasing  emphasis  on  mass  c 
gelism  and  institutionalism  this  book  comes  with  a  timely  cont 
tion  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  person  and  s 
group  in  the  basic  Christian  enterprise  of  evangelism.  It  i! 
effort  to  focus  attention  upon  the  power  of  the  church  as  a  felj 
ship  of  Christians  as  the  means  to  drawing  those  outside  int( 
church  and  nurturing  them  in  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  ' 

Professor  Miller  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  wealth  of  mat  ' 
available  in  the  field  of  group  dynamics  to  help  the  church 
derstand  the  basic  functioning  of  groups  in  the  area  of  evange 
He  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  translating  the  technical 
chological  jargon  of  the  Uterature  of  group  dynamics  into  rea( 
terminology  without  reducing  the  force  of  the  research.  The 
weakness  in  this  study  lies  in  the  heavy  emphasis  of  the 
chological  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  which  leaves  too 
room  for  its  application  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  especially  well  done  and  will 
place  the  emphasis  on  evangelism  where  it  is  greatly  neede 
the  contemporary  church.  This  book  will  make  a  contributic 
all  churches  in  helping  them  to  use  their  fellowship  grouf; 
evangelize  unsaved  persons.  It  would  make  a  good  book  for  re ' 
and  study  by  lay  groups  within  the  church  and  an  excellen  i 
dition  to  the  minister's  library.  D.R.C. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  1959 
"  st  Session — June  1  -  June  26 

Igistration  June  1.  Classes  will  begin  on  June  2. 

ond  Session — June  29  -  July  24 

^istration  June  29.  Classes  will  begin  on  June  30. 

0  courses  may  be  taken  and  four  semester  credit  hours  earned 
[urmg  each  session  or  eight  semester  hours  earned  for  both 
essions. 

further  information  write  to  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar  South- 
astern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest'  North 
'arolina.  ' 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

July  6 -July  10 

.n  excellent  program  has  been  planed  for  pastors,  eaucational 
ctors  and  other  church  workers,  associational  moderators  and 
nonaries,  leaders  in  the  Sunday  School,  Training  Union 
tohood,  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  and  denominational 

k:. 

or  further  information  write  Ben  C.  Fisher,  Director  of  Public 
itions.  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Wake 
jst.  North  Carolina. 
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Preparation  for  the  Missionary 
Task  in  Today's  World 

By  Emily  K.  Lansdell 

I  Dr.  H.  H.  Harris,  in  the  Gay  lectures  deUvered  at  the  Southern 
jJaptist  Theological  Seminary  in  1895,  declared  that  the  mission- 
ries  of  that  day  were  "protected  by  international  treaties  and 
l^elcomed  by  heathen  rulers."^  The  missionaries  of  the  nineteenth 
entury  were  part  of  the  colonial  expansion  of  the  West.  They 
injoyed  prestige  partly  because  of  their  relationship  to  ruling 
jiowers  and  partly  because  they  were  bearers  of  western  technology 
ind  skills.  They  were  welcomed  because  of  their  humanitarian 
[brvices,  the  institutions  which  they  built,  and  the  privileges  and 
|enefits  they  could  bestow. 

1  Today  the  missionary  sometimes  faces  prejudice  and  opposi- 
i[on  because  he  represents  the  non-colored  people  who  long 
jxercised  superiority  over  the  other  two-thirds  of  mankind.  He  is 
|ie  recipient  of  reaction  to  the  injustices  which  went  along  with 
pstern  expansion.  Furthermore,  the  culture  which  he  represents 
'f  sometimes  questioned.  Dr.  Harris  observed  that  the  "ends  of 
he  earth  are  brought  closer  together."^  Today  they  are  indeed 
lose  as  the  peoples  of  the  world  look  in  on  our  western  culture 
Ind  see  how  near  we  are  to  moral  collapse.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Iphana  said  to  those  assembled  for  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
jntemational  Missionary  Council: 

'  "You  see  Africa  ...  yet  what  do  we  Africans  see  when  we 
look  abroad?  We  see  vast  wealthy  nations  pouring  out  their  treasure 
in  sterile  arms.  We  see  powerful  peoples  engaged  in  a  futile  and 
destructive  armaments  race.  We  see  the  precious  capital  that  might 
help  to  raise  up  Africa  and  Asia  flung  away  to  potential  destruction. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  Christian  charity  proclaimed  by  the 
West?"3 

The  new  welfare  states  and  international  organizations  are  pro- 
liding  education,  health  and  relief,  and  thus  the  humanitarian 
ervices  of  the  missionary  are  not  as  urgently  needed  now  as 
prmerly.  National  Christians  and  missionary  statesmen  have 

LrS;  ^^'■^^  Lectures  on  Missions  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 

pciety,  1895),  D.  81. 
l^'Ibid..  p.  15. 

I  "  Ronald  K.  Orchard,  ed.  The  Ghana  Assembly  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
London:  Edinburgh  House  Press,  1958),  p.  150. 


questioned  at  times  the  worth  of  the  large  mstitutions  built  bj 
western  missions.  Usually  they  are  too  costly  in  personnel  anC 
funds  to  be  maintained  by  national  Christians,  and  sometimes  the] 
have  grown  aloof  from  the  churches  and  their  programs  o] 
evangelism. 

With  nationalism  unrestrained  in  some  areas,  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary may  not  be  welcomed  by  the  younger  churches,  par- 
ticularly if  there  lingers  a  paternalistic  note  in  his  efforts  or  i 
he  asserts  himself  or  his  denomination.  There  is  considerabl( 
antagonism  toward  the  missionary  in  India.  In  some  parts  qt 
Asia  and  Africa  younger  churches  are  enjoying  their  freedonj 
from  foreign  control. 

Devolution  of  Foreign  Missions 

Since  the  beginning  of  modem  organized  missions  under  Wil 
liam  Carey  there  has  been  the  vision  of  the  devolution  of  foreig 
missions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Counci 
at  Whitby  in  1947,  recognition  was  given  to  the  fact  that  foreigi 
missions— organized  efforts  from  the  West  and  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  West — ^was  approaching  the  end  now  that  Christia] 
communities  circle  the  globe.  The  principle  was  affirmed  thai 
missionaries  and  national  Christians  should  together  continui 
the  task  of  world  evangelism,  working  as  partners  in  obedienc 
to  one  Lord.4  Reports  from  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conferenc, 
convening  at  Prapat  in  1957  stress  that  the  churches  in  Asia  wai^i 
to  share  in  the  program  of  world  Christian  missions,  and  thC; 
want  the  evangeUzation  of  East  Asia  to  be  under  their  directio 
with  matters  of  policy  and  distribution  of  funds  their  responsibility 
From  the  All-Africa  Church  Conference  held  at  Ibadan  in  195 
came  this  statement: 

"It  was  found  that  in  many  areas  the  mission  has  already  been 
integrated  or  is  being  integrated  into  the  local  church,  and  we 
rejoice  that  in  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  planting  the  church  the 
mission  organization  is  beginning  to  disappear.  However,  the 
formal  granting  of  independent  status  does  not  mean  that  mis- 
sionaries from  the  mother  churches  are  no  longer  needed.  Fellow 
workers  are  welcome,  but  they  should  be  careful  not  to  exercise 
disproportionate  influence,  particularly  in  the  disposition  of  funds 
from  outside."6 

*  Charles  Wesley  Ranson,  ed.  Renewal  and  Advance.  International  Missionary  Counc 
Whitby,  Ontario,  1947.  (London:  Edinburgh  House  Press,  1948). 

5  S  Common  Evangelistic  Task  of  the  Churches  in  East  ^5^a.  Papers  and  Minutes 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  Prapat,  Indonesia,  JJarch  17-26,  1957^^^^ 

6  The  Church  in  Changing  Africa.  Report  of  the  All-Africa  C^^f^ 

Ibadan,  Nigeria,  January  10-19,  1958.  (New  York:  International  Missionary  Counc 
1958),  p.  92. 
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^:u'Jt^^°'  '-^^'''"'^  Missionary  Society  prepared  a  paper 
)r  the  Ghana  Assembly  in  which  he  outlmed  four  phases  in  the 
mction  of  the  missionary.  First,  the  missionary  is  the  "pioneer 
yangehst,  tlie  sole  human  agent  through  whom  the  Word  is 
fe;  .  n'f       Church  caUed  mto  being.  Second,  he  is  the 

her  and  leader  of  the  local  church.  TTiis  is  the  age  of  the 
techists  but  they  are  trained  and  supervised  by  the  missionary  " 
js  the  national  Christians  take  over  the  direction  of  pastoral  aid 
fangehstic  duties  for  the  local  church,  the  missionary  offers  sor^e 
jofessional  skUl  which  the  young  church  needs.  In  the  fo^h 
jiase  which  has  probably  come  in  Indonesia  and  may  soon 
jperge  m  India,  the  missionary  is  simply  a  fellow  church  mem- 
1  r,  servmg  wherever  the  church  directs  ' 
Pioneer  evangeUsm  under  the  direction  of  western  societies  and 
le  development  of  churches  under  the  supervision  of  foreign 
rfssionaries  are  still  needed  in  some  mission  fields.  In  other  areS 
lere  the  younger  churches  are  firmly  planted,  they  should  be 
eouraged  to  assume  responsibility  for  further  evangeUsm  in 
eir  lands^  The  role  of  the  missionary  and  the  westerf  Sion 
viety  m  this  new  situation  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Dr.  Freytag 
Kked  that  m  one  Asian  country  which  he  visited  he  found 
W  missionanes  who  were  frustrated  and  confused  than  those 
,0  seemed  to  have  found  thek  place.«  A  mission  secretary  from 

Netherlands  Reformed  Church  confesses  that  he  does  not 

isS      " '""'^"•"^  ''''  " 

of  theu-  partnership  and  co-operation  in  the  lands  of  fhdr  presen 
i|  day  activity  will  be  numbered  .  .  ."s>  present 

-^""P'*  Characterized  the  estabUshment  of  the 
f  "T  — -^ty      "the  great  new  fact  of  cm 
'  d  hJ  n  *ese  churches  gives  evidence  of  what 

.|d  has  done  through  organized  foreign  missionary  endeavor  of 

lu  InTnr-  T  '"It"'  *e  membership 

harie^  '  ^gai^^t  foreign  mis- 

ipanes  shghtly  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  people  are 

t  e  ^ce?-'  ^  Pakista^  aS  oS 

f-^r  cent  m  Nigena.  As  Stephen  Neill  observes  in  his  book 

f^^'-  ""^  of        Missionary."  The  Ghana  Assembly 

^_  Freytag.  "Changes  in  tte  Patterns  of  Western  Missions,"  CHana  Assembly,  op  a, 
'  mbiy?^^'j,^p^"'»^''-  "Some  ReflecUons  of  a  Mission  Board  Secretary."  Gkana 


entitled  The  Unfinished  Task,  the  imevangelized  areas  around  ti 
world  are  vast  and  the  task  of  evangeUsm  far  from  finishedl 
The  churches,  older  and  younger,  in  their  programs  of  evangelisi 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  population  ! 
that  the  total  percentage  of  Christians  has  declined.  Two-thiri 
of  the  world's  peoples  are  not  followers  of  Christ. 

There  is  much  need  for  pioneer  evangeUsm  and  the  develops 
and  nurturins  of  churches,  but  increasingly  western  administi 
tion  in  missionar\^  endeavors  is  not  acceptable.  In  the  Umted  Stal 
the  foUowers  of 'the  Universal  Christ  are  many,  the  resources 
personnel  and  funds  are  large.  Roman  CathoHcs  receive  from  t 
States  eiehtv-five  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  their  worldwide  m 
sionar\-  undertaking  under  the  centralized  direction  of  Pro; 
ganda>i  Stephen  Neill  says  that  the  younger  Protestant  churct 
are  more  readv  to  welcome  missionaries  now  than  they  were  i 
years  aso.^-  From  Indonesia  where  Protestant  Christian  co 
munities'  have  been  self-governing  for  several  decades  came  t 
statement  last  year: 

"The  church  in  Indonesia  is  Hving  and  working  against  such 
odds  ^'c  lack  resources  of  men  and  money.  We,  the  churches  in 
Indonesia,  beckon  to  our  partners  in  Europe,  Amenca,  Austraha, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  .\sian  lands,  to  come  to  our  aid,  and  in 
obedience  to  Christ,  undertake  with  us  the  extension  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  functional  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  .  .  .'  is 
The  orsanization  for  world  redemption  which  Protestants  set 
in  the  nineteenth  centur\'  is  rapidly  becommg  outmoded,  but 
call  of  the  Universal  Christ  to  be  His  witness  in  a  lost  work 
still  to  be  heeded. 

A  call  from  the  Universal  Christ  in  an  era  when  there  i 
resurgence  of  other  faiths,  and  these  are  embarking  on  progn 
of  w  orld  missions.  Dr.  Pierce  Beaver  said, 

"Not  since  the  mvster\'  cults  were  competing  for  the  allegiance 
of  men  and  women  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empu-e  have  so 
manv  relisions  been  simultaneously  engaging  m  active  propaga- 
tion:' and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  occurred  on  a  global  scale 
Our  common  society  is  entering  upon  an  age  of  world  missions. 
The  Ahmady}^a  sect  of  Islam  is  conductmg  missionary  worl 
Sweden,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  Indonesia  wl 
there  are  sevent>^-one  miUion  Moslems,  Islam  and  Hinduism 

^"-^ie'DisSctive  ?'alfof  the  Christian  World  Mission  in  Indonesia  "  A  pap^ 
AssembW.prep^ed  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  JxtOm 
Ghana  Assembly,  op.  cit.,  p.  6S. 
^  Beaver,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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K/ancing  on  religious  and  poUtical  fronts.  Islam  is  making  rapid 
r;ns  m  Africa.  The  Sixth  Great  World  Council  of  Buddhists  held 
esntly  at  Rangoon  marked  a  deep  revival  within  Buddhism  as 

0.  ressed  in  the  mass  production  of  Buddhist  Hterature,  in  the 
utmg  of  Buddhists  throughout  Asia,  in  the  recruitment  of  many 
Mjsts  and  in  heightened  missionary  activity.is  The  Associate 
kretary  of  the  East  Asia  Conference,  a  Burmese  Christian,  says, 

"  .  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  has  .  .  .  not  really  hap- 
' Opened  for  the  Buddhists  in  Burma.  (The  Burmese  Christians  are 
largely  from  a  tribespeople,  the  Karens.)  While  on  the  one  hand 
the  Gospel  is  not  being  really  proclaimed  among  these  people  with 
their  rich  and  refined  philosophical  traditions,  their  resurgent 
religions  are  now  beginning  to  publish  their  claims  for  universal 
validity  and  relevance."i6 

More  Adequate  Preparation  Needed 
1  1956  and  1957  Protestants  in  North  America  sent  overseas 
.^2  new  missionaries.17  Those  who  heed  God's  caU  to  mission- 
:  service  m  today's  world  need  adequate  preparation.  In  the 

1 ,  technical  and  humanitarian  services  were  so  much  needed  on 
liion  fields  that  emphasis  was  often  put  on  these  activities 

I  this  was  reflected  both  in  missionary  assignments  and  in  mis- 
3ary  preparation.  The  personnel  secretary  of  the  Division  of 
3ngn  Missions  of  the  National  Council  wrote  recently  that 
est  missionary  candidates  of  the  present  day  shock  their  elders 
'  leir  Ignorance  about  the  Bible  and  about  missionary  and  church 
?)ry  and  are  "religiously  illiterate."i8  The  missionary  is  pri- 
mly a  Christian  witness,  an  interpreter  of  the  Gospel.  He  must 
T  .  T^^}^  proclaim— know  it  by  personal  experience 
<t)y  study.  The  missionary  needs  to  understand  the  theological 

tor  missions  to  undergird  hun  m  his  task  today  in  the  midst 
ustrations  and  difiiculties.  It  was  recommended  at  the  1952 
i^ngen  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  that 
andidates  regardless  of  their  particular  profession  or  assim- 

within  the  missionary  vocation,  study  Bible,  church  history, 
5tian  doctrme  and  Christian  ethics.^^ 

.  Kyaw  Than,  "The  Christian  Mission ^irS^To^dYy^^^ 
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The  missionary  of  today  is  called  to  be  a  servant  and  a  sain 
observes  Dr.  Frank  Price.^o  A  questionnaire  study  made  last  ye; 
based  on  replies  from  166  missionaries  disclosed  much  difi&cul 
in  personal  relationships  among  missionaries  and  an  astonishii 
lack  of  community.21  Today  when  the  missionary  may  find  h 
fimction  vague  and  his  services  not  appreciated,  he  is  Ukely 
have  many  frustrating  experiences.  His  traming  should  give  hi 
an  emotional  and  spiritual  maturity  that  will  enable  him  to  co] 
with  such  experiences  and  make  for  satisfactory  relationships  wi 
his  missionary  and  national  colleagues. 

The  first  missionary  training  college  of  the  Church  Missionai; 
Society,  founded  in  1826,  stressed  spiritual  disciplme  and  coiH 
munity  Hving  as  significant  features  of  missionary  preparation! 
Florence  Allshorn,  whose  philosophy  of  missionary  training  wl 
gained  from  a  difiacult  term  of  service  in  Uganda  and  from  e?^ 
perience  in  training  women  missionaries,  emphasized  preparati ' 
in  a  community  which  afforded  opportunities  for  self-understandii 
stabilizing  of  emotional  fife  and  satisfactory  personal  relations' 
In  a  publication  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  is  made  tl 
observation: 

"Less  than  ten  years  ago,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  concern  was 
to  provide  the  missionary  with  useful  information  and  techniques. 
Today,  knowledge  and  technical  skill  are  not  discounted,  but  right 
attitudes  and  preparation  for  the  strains  of  missionary  living  are 
singled  out  for  primary  emphasis."24 

The  1938  Madras  report  called  on  missionaries  to  be  "f 
from  a  sense  of  racial,  cultural,  spiritual  superiority  and  denoi| 
national  narrowness."^^  From  the  Willingen  conference  canie  ^ 
recommendation  that  part  of  missionary  preparation  be  in^ 
ecumenical  environment. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Collegijl 
Urbanum,  the  Seminary  of  the  Propaganda,  was  founded  in  1(| 
at  Rome  to  give  an  international  setting  for  the  training  of  d 

20  Frank  W.  Price,  As  the  Lightning  Flashes  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1S(  ? 

^'21  Paul  W.  Yount.  Jr.,  A  Study  of  Missionary  Training.  Prepared  at  the  direction  ol 
Interboard  Committee  on  Foreign  Work  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Meth9dist  cm 
April  1959,  Mimeographed,  p.  Ill,  1.  Another  study  of  884  Methodist  missionaries 
withdrew  from  service  before  retirement  and  between  1933  and  1952  revealed  that 


division  Committee  on  Foreign  Work,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  n.  d.,  Mimeograi J, 

^* 22  Douglas  Webster,  What  is  a  Missionary?  (London:  Highway  Press,  1955),  p.  3- 
2«  J.  H.  Oldham,  Florence  Allshorn  and  the  Story  of  St.  Julian  s  (New  Yorlc:  in 
and  Brothers,  n.  d,),  PP- 64-65.  ,        .   ^  „  a 

24  New  Trends  in  Missionary  Training  in  the  United  States,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

25  International  Missionary  CouncU.  The  Life  of  the  Church,  Tambaram  Madras  » 
Vol.  IV  (New  York,  1939),  p.  239. 

2«  Willingen  Report,  op.  cit..  p.  212. 
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nanes,  an  environment  not  afforded  in  the  national  colleges 
i  eady  established  there."  Today  as  the  era  of  foreign  missions 
.  passmg,  It  IS  particularly  important  that  the  missionary  candi- 
cte  learn  to  regard  himself  a  part  of  the  worldwide  Christian 
cmmunity,  a  partner  with  national  Christians  and  fellow  miV 
|naries,  engaged  in  one  task  and  together  serving  one  Lord. 

Communication  a  Problem 
ae  questionnaire  study  made  last  year  among  166  mission- 

s  confirmed  that  the  greatest  problem  in  interpreting  the 
spel  IS  one  of  communication,  reaching  across  barriers  of 
guage  and  culture.-  This  problem  has  long  be  n  recognLed 
^  ins  itute  which  was  established  in  1622  af  the  UniveX 
den  to  prepare  missionaries  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  offered 

only  theolo^cal  studies  but  instruction  in  the  notchnS 
^ons  of  the  East  and  the  Malay  language.^^  Karl  Grau"  S 
>teenth  century  German  Lutheran  missionary  and  director  of 

sT'udTtif  ''''''^^  *^  "-'i  for  mts  oi 

^le  ^  t  ^u^^^'  I'terature,  history  and  religion  of  the 
de  among  whom  they  would  serve.3o  Alexander  Duff  of  New 

'^Z^t^C.^'  formerly  missionary  to  India  dSaS 
STif  T-  ,  i*^®  "''^""'^  °f  missionary  orientation 
hich  all  evangelical  denominations  would  co-operate  a  Protl? 

.  counterpart  to  the  Seminaiy  of  the  Prop^aS^  tL  Edin-" 

ce  anTv,  .        .  instruction  would  be  available  in  the 

he  mL^Z"!  "^'"S  religions,  anthropoloS 

line  mstory  and  current  situation  of  the  mission  land^  32  Th» 

.fori  r„d  t^'nt  'r^'^°°i°^  Missionrrr„ded^5 

l?^  *^  Canadian  School  of  Missions  was 
^  ed  at  Toronto.  From  the  Madras  Conference  came  the  recJm 

'  ii  ?on  "tn  '""^  °^  candiltefn^ 

■  at  ^fnv  A  professional  training.33 

>at  many  Amencan  missionary  societies  failed  to  implement 

:rrnTsST9,?  orientatiof  s  re- 

a  study  of  915  missionanes  from  16  missionary  agencies 

Ca,HoUc  Encyclopedia  Vol.  12  (New  York:  l„e  Encyclopedia  Press,  Inc.,  ,9.2) 
•unt,  op,  cil..  P.  IIM. 

>|  lgPcS£?'g^i,SLa:  J&^^l/'l..^^'*^'-'  ^""'^"on  (Oslo: 
[fy  PP-  190-192. 

^  dras  Report,  op.  cit.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  241. 


which  disclosed  that  83  per  cent  of  the  missionaries  had  recxivec, 
no  cultural  orientation  and  77  per  cent  had  had  no  study  o 
linguistics  in  preparation  for  language  training  on  the  field.  ^ 
Particularly  in  these  days  of  sensitive  nationalism  must  the  mis, 
sionary  identify  himself  with  the  people,  know  the  language  an(j 
seek  to  understand  their  reUgious  beliefs  and  customs,  their  histoid 
and  current  political,  social  and  economic  trends.  Othemise  h, 
will  deserve  something  of  the  censure  given  the  overseas  diploma 
portrayed  m  the  Ugly  American.  .      .  I 

The  mastery  of  the  language  is  a  courtesy  to  those  m  whosi 
country  he  is  guest  and  a  means  of  comprehending  the  psychology 
of  the  people.  A  national  pastor  in  French  West  Africa  spoke  ( 
the  need  for  "pastors  and  evangelists  who  can  thmk  ot  m 
Christian  faith  from  an  African  point  of  view."^'  PreoccupaUc 
with  Western  terminology  and  concepts  is  sometimes  a  barner  i 
the  theological  education  afforded  national  leaders.  Spokesmc 
from  the  younger  churches  assembled  at  Madras  suggested  thP 
part  of  the  theological  education  of  the  missionary  candidate 
in  schools  on  the  field  where  he  could  study  in  the  idiom  of  tl 
people  and  alongside  his  future  colleagues.^* 

The  missionary  should  know  the  religion  of  the  people  amo) 
whom  he  labors  so  that  he  may  better  understand  and  apprecia 
their  beliefs  and  traditions  and  know  better  how  to  reach  the 
with  the  Christian  Gospel.  Recently  the  need  was  expressed  f 
an  instiute  for  the  study  of  Indonesian  Islam  where  missions 
and  national  Christians  could  study  Moslem  teachings  and  th( 
methods  of  operation  in  Indonesia."  A  Burmese  Chnstian  leac 
said, 

"In  one  Asian  country  I  know,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  work 
rinstitutes  for  the  study  of  rehgions)  seemed  to  mean  just  teaching 
he  toeign  m^^^^^^         m  a  foreign  language  the  elementary  con- 
ent      the  religion  concerned-unless  the  study  labours 
undertaken  within  the  framework  of  the  ongmal  language,  through 
forms  and  actual  Christian  people  of  the  land,  there  -e  gotng  to 
be  new  barriers  and  new  problems  to  be  tackled  m  Christian 
missions  amid  the  Asian  renaissance  today. 
A  Southern  Baptist  missionary  to  Thailand  spoke  of  Buddl 
priests  who  invited  discussions  on  Christianity,  pnests  hig 

-«Ke„yo"n  E.  Moyer,  A  Study  ofM'ssionan'  Mottva.lo.   Trmning.  and  Wi.Hdr. 

°Y^^t&''<'r^i-oy?i''c^^^''^^i^  Mission  in  Indonesia,"  GHana  A, 
"'"^v'-Ky^w^Tbli,.  "The  Christian  Mission  in  Asia  Today,"  Ghana  Assembly,  op. 
p.  130. 
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ained  not  only  in  their  own  faith  but  in  western  philosophy  and 
sychology,  the  Bible  and  Christian  theology.  It  will  be  recalled 
|iat  Akbar,  the  sixteenth  century  emperor  in  India,  invited  Hindu, 
:[oslem  and  Christian  scholars  to  conferences  on  religion  and  that 
^.suit  missionaries  subsidized  by  the  emperor  stayed  at  his  court  for 
scussion  with  scholars  of  other  faiths.^Q  Some  missionary  scholars 
■e  needed  today  and  all  missionaries  need  sufficient  knowledge 
reach  across  cultural  barriers  with  the  Gospel. 

Adequate  Professional  Training 
The  missionary  must  have  adequate  professional  training  for 
Ife  particular  assignment  within  the  missionary  task.  According 
1  the  latest  available  statistics,  42.7  per  cent  of  North  American 
lotestant  overseas  missionaries  are  classified  under  the  general 
(tegory  of  evangehsts  and  church  workers;  33.5  per  cent  are 
\  ves  who  are  not  Hsted  under  a  particular  vocation  but  who  are 
Epointed  and  salaried  missionaries.  In  so  far  as  their  home 
c  ties  permit  they  are  probably  likewise  engaged  in  church  work 
2d  evangehsm;  13.1  per  cent  are  teachers  and  educators.  The 
rnaming  10.7  per  cent  are  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  social 
^Tkers,  agricultural  or  technical  specialists,  mission  treasurers 
sp  office  workers.^^ 

frhe  task  and  the  professional  training  of  25  per  cent  of  these 
^sionaries  are  for  the  most  part  weH-defined,  but  not  for 
I  75  per  cent  (including  wives)  who  are  engaged  in  evange- 
liic  and  church  work.  28.4  per  cent  of  North  American  Protestant 
rbionaries  are  ordained.^i  Some  of  these,  however,  are  not 
)marily  engaged  in  evangehsm  but  are  teaching  in  theological 
<  cols  or  serving  in  administrative  posts.  With  the  emphasis  on 
iional  leadership,  few  missionaries  are  serving  as  pastors  and 
i  -time  members  of  local  church  staffs.  Of  the  1,283  Southern 
hhst  overseas  missionaries  under  appointment  on  January  1 

>9,  only  122  were  pastors.^s  Often  these  workers  are  field 
^  ngehsts  or  socio-evangeUsts.  A  recent  opening  at  Hong  Kong 
J  ed  for  pastoral  work  and  social  service  among  displaced 

nese.  There  are  other  calls  for  pioneer  religious  and  com- 
ipity  service  among  Moslems  in  North  Africa,  evangelistic  group 
^jKers  m  Indonesia,  an  educational  supervisor  and  evangehst  in 

^^^Bf^?ilrl'iS31%%f  ^LlVl  %  ^5?  Christianity  (New  York: 

^pSSS^^^^^;?.Southern  Baptist  Convention,  The  Field  Is  the  World; 
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Tokyo,  a  student  worker  in  Japan,  a  provincial  missionary  in  the, 
Philippines.^^  Southern  Baptists  in  the  work  recently  begun  in. 
East  Africa  use  a  community  center  approach  in  reaching  the 
people  with  the  Gospel.^* 

In  a  study  made  of  96  missionaries  to  India  representing  five 
missionary  agencies  the  duties  of  the  church  workers  were  showE. 
to  be  manifold.  Sometimes  they  conducted  literacy  programs  and 
taught  courses  for  lay  workers.  Often  they  kept  accounts,  paid, 
salaries,  and  cared  for  relief.  Always  there  was  some  direcl, 
evangelistic  work,  and  all  were  doing  some  supervision  and  soim 
organizational  work.^^  ' 
The  professional  training  of  many  of  the  church  workers  anc^ 
evangeUsts  thus  inchides  principles  in  education  and  social  worlj 
as  well  as  theological  studies.  For  some  of  the  workers  an  underi 
standing  of  rural  life  and  problems  is  essential.  The  missionarjl 
does  not  attempt  to  transplant  forms  of  church  organization  ancj 
methods  in  Christian  education,  but  assists  members  of  younge| 
churches  in  creating  forms  according  to  their  own  cultural  patj 
terns.  Training  m  education  will  thus  be  primarily  conceme^ 
with  philosophy  and  principles.  Neither  should  training  in  soci^! 
work  be  rigid  but  such  that  will  enable  the  missionary  to  fin(j 
new  procedures  of  helping  people  according  to  the  community 
organizations  of  a  different  culture.  ! 

To  give  missionary  candidates  adequate  preparation  calls  foj 
creative  thinking,  experimentation  and  some  concerted  plannmgi 
The  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  requires  of  all  its  candif 
dates  a  year  in  theological  training  and  a  year  in  missionary  orientaj 
tion  in  addition  to  professional  training.^^  jhe  Disciples  prescribj 
for  the  overseas  churchman  a  B.D.  program  which  is  flexiblj 
enough  to  permit  those  who  will  be  serving  m  a  rural  area  tj 
take  a  year  in  agricultural  studies  as  electives  toward  that  degree.^: 
H.  D.  Northfield,  formerly  warden  of  St.  Andrew's  College  J; 
Selly  Oak,  suggests  as  a  minimum  of  missionary  preparation  , 
year  of  theological  study  (more  for  urban  pastors  and  those  ei; 
gaged  in  theological  training),  one  or  two  years  in  principles  c 
education,  and  a  final  year  m  anthropology.^^  -rhe  suggestion  m 
made  at  WilUngen  that  linguistics  and  anthropology  be  part  ( 

«  student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Christian  Missions,  Christian  Horizons. 

«i?M"FLnXl'  S^utoFfheWo^k  and  Preparation  of  the  Misslonaryjn  indi 
An  Afd^nSelecS,  Preparing,  and  Placing  the  New  Recruit.  (New  York:  Teachers  C( 
lege;  Columbia  University,  1953,  Ed.  D.  Thesis  typewritten),  p.  27. 

*«  E.  K.  Higdon,  New  Missionaries  for  New  Days  (St.  Louis:  Bethany,  1956),  p. 

^^h' D  ^Northfield,  "Training  of  Men  Missionaries,"  International  Review  of  Missiof 
Vol.  XL VI,  No.  181,  January,  1957,  pp.  59-67. 
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pre-field  training  and  that  area  studies,  including  the  religious 
cultural  and  political  scene,  be  provided  on  the  field  in  inter- 

rZ^I^T^  International  Missionary 

€ouncil.^»  The  Madras  Conference  recommended  that  training 
|0f  missionaries  increasingly  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  re- 
fceivmg  and  sending  churches.'" 

!  Recently  there  have  been  some  new  ventures  in  missionary 
Itraming  m  the  States.  Begmnmg  in  the  summer  of  1953  an  inter- 
penominational  six  weeks  orientation  course  has  been  conducted 

it  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  National  Council.  About  half  of  the 

urogram  is  devoted  to  Unguistics.'i  For  several  years  Southern 
Saptists  have  had  a  brief  orientation  conference  for  missionary 

ppointees.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U  S  A  2 

y55  inaugurated  a  program  of  missionary  training  which  is 
C  Ti,  candidates  tentatively  approved  for  appoint- 

ment. The  program  is  projected  for  five  or  six  months  and  em- 

hasizes  personal  relationships  and  community  Uving.'^  The  School 

f  Missions  of  Ae  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminaiy  opened 
'°  1957  to  provide  pre-field 

p       missionaries  under  appointment  by  the  Lutheran 

oard  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  course  which  includes  linguistics 

taZT  J"T^°'''^  ^       ^^''demic  year'and  i 

;  qwred  of  all  appomtees,  includmg  the  wives.'^  Last  year  a 

e  LThln-  °f  *e  Division  of  World  Missions  of 

>e  Methodist  Church  was  made  of  schools  of  missionary  train- 

velftnT''"  ^furf^^  ^'^  consideration  is  now  being 

fctioS/^  ^^'''''^^^^      ^  Methodist  school  for  missionar? 

No  candidate  can  acquire  all  that  is  needed  in  academic  train- 
g  and  Chnstian  growth,  but  every  effort  must  be  made  to  utiUze 
«ost  advantageously  each  phase  of  his  traming  to  that  end 

^^P^'  workshops  and  so  on.  Tie 
^nited  Christian  Missionary  Society  encourages  early  decisions 
LLT''°''^'^  career  and  tentatively  screens  candidates  in  the 
^jphomore  year  of  college  attempting  to  determine  fitness  for 

'i^'^SiIiy^¥iuowit^m'e^V^:?l'i''  '^PP'P^','' Candidate,.  1956  Study  Fellowship 

^4Srs°/,^„M»iZors  '^«  uSa„  Church  a.  Chicago  Lu«.eran 
lount,  op.  cit. 
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missionary  service  and  vocational  interests.  A  program  of  studj! 
is  then  mapped  out  for  the  remainder  of  undergraduate  college 
professional  schools  and  missionary  orientation.  Furthermore,  loai 
scholarships  are  available  to  the  tentatively  approved  candidatt 
for  his  graduate  and  professional  traming,  such  loans  being  cani 
celed  after  one  term  of  missionary  service.^^  | 
Perhaps  a  longer  period  of  preparation  should  be  considered 
at  least  for  some  candidates.  Before  beginning  his  missionar 
labors,  Boniface,  the  eighth  century  EngUsh  missionary  to  Get 
many,  studied  and  taught  in  monasteries  for  about  thirty-five  years 
havmg  begun  his  traming  in  boyhood,  and  this  was  followed  b;i 
six  or  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  in  practical  missions.^^  Xayie 
had  eleven  years  of  training  at  the  University  of  Paris.^^  WiUiar 
Carey  was  an  untiring  student  and  from  his  reading  gained  a 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  lands  and  peoples  of  the  world,  thei 
rehgions  and  customs.  Adoniram  Judson  made  a  thorough  stud 
of  Burmese  literature  and  philosophy.  According  to  an  accout 
of  several  years  ago,  the  prospective  Jesuit  missionary  to  Indu 
after  two  years  of  college  in  his  own  land,  spends  four  years  i 
a  school  in  South  India  where  he  studies  the  religions,  language 
and  Uterature  of  India  along  with  instruction  in  the  philosophi^ 
and  sciences  of  the  West.  This  formal  study  is  followed  by  a 
apprenticeship  of  three  years  in  an  Indian  mission  station  whei 
the  candidate  gains  some  understanding  of  the  people  and  thej 
language  along  with  some  knowledge  of  missionary  practices.  Tlii 
is  followed  by  three  or  four  years  of  theological  training  whic 
is  given  in  India  and  which  affords  opportunity  for  some  instrui 
tion  in  Indian  religious  classics  along  with  the  study  of  Christia 
theology.^^ 

Today  as  old  policies  and  patterns  are  being  discarded  mt 
with  courage  and  vision  are  needed,  creative  spirits  who  can  fil 
the  new  forms  and  framework  within  which  missionaries  ai| 
national  Christians  can  work  together  in  world  missions.  Paul 
Clasper  in  his  essay,  "The  Denominational  Missionary  and  tl 
'Organization  Man',"  warns  that  in  this  day  when  so  much  att© 
tion  is  given  to  conformity  and  adjustment  the  missionary^ 
cultivate  the  abiUty  to  be  for  and  against  "the  organization"--!' 
the  sake  of  a  creative,  constructive  program  in  missionary  unde 

SfWd^sotvTe  '^Ikl^fMLUnary.  A  Study  of        Conv.r./.n  of  NortH. 
Europe  A.D  500-1300.  (New  York:  International  Missionary  Council,  1936).  p.  13. 

"^Erni^t  Ho^^^^^^^^  Relmons  and  a  World  Faith  (London:  Gea 

Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1940),  p.  206. 
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iking.59  Dr.  W.  O.  Carver  said  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Louis- 
iiUe  in  1898: 

"We  need  to  study  all  plans,  learn  their  lessons  and  adopt  them, 
ever  mindful  to  leave  abundant  room  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our 
dependence  must  be  on  Him,  not  on  our  organization.  Keep  up 
I    the  life  flow,  then  give  it  an  organization  through  which  to  flow."60 

Christians  today  must  be  alert  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
J  missionary  patterns  and  missionary  preparation  adequate  for 
)day's  world  are  discovered,  all  to  the  end  that  we  might  be 
dthful  in  the  privilege  permitted  us  in  our  day  to  participate  in 
od's  plan  of  world  redemption. 

Occasional  Bulletin  of  the  Missionary  Research  Library,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  March  17, 

>o  William  Owen  Carver,  Missions  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  An  Inaugural  Address 
iuthern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  October  1,  1898,  p.  23.  AUdugurai  Aoaress. 
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The  Ground  for  Christian 
Social  Concern 


By  T.  B.  Maston 

One  definition  of  religion  is  that  it  is  what  one  does  with  hisf 
solitariness.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  statement.  The| 
central  core  of  the  Christian  faith  is  a  face-to-face  encounter  ol 
man  with  God.  This  is  a  strictly  personal  matter,  but  it  does  nol 
mean,  as  J.  S.  Whale  says,  "that  it  is  a  purely  private  matter."^; 
Really  the  Christian's  encounter  with  God  does  not  and  canno(| 
remain  a  private  matter.  The  individual,  who  has  been  broughi; 
face  to  face  with  God,  plays  certain  roles  in  society.  He  may  bc| 
"an  individual  ego,  but  not  an  isolated  one."^  He  maintain{| 
various  relations  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in  the  work-a-da) 
world,  and  in  society  in  general.  If  his  encounter  with  God  i{| 
meaningful  it  will  affect  every  role  he  plays,  every  relation  he| 
maintains.  In  other  words,  it  will  carry  over  into  life. 

All  of  this  means  that  there  is  a  place,  an  important  and  ever 
an  inevitable  place,  in  the  Chrisian's  life  for  a  concern  for  th( 
world  and  its  problems  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


This  concern  stems  basically  from  the  nature  of  the  God  witl 
whom  man  is  confronted.  The  Christian  life  in  general  is  groundec| 
ultimately  in  the  nature  and  character  of  God.  What  Bruce  saic 
some  years  ago  concerning  Old  Testament  morality  could  be 
said  regarding  the  Christian  life.  He  said  that  Old  Testamen! 
morality  revolves  around  God  "as  the  planets  around  the  sun." 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  in  the  nature  of  God  that  provid( 
a  basis  for  the  Christian's  concern  for  the  world  and  its  people' 
We  are  not  interested  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  doctrine  o: 
God,  but  only  with  a  few  of  the  quahties  that  provide,  in  the  mos 
specific  way,  for  Christian  social  concern. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  the  conviction  that  the  God  we  worshil 
and  serve  is  not  only  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  he  has  beei 
and  continues  to  be  creatively  active  in  the  world.  He  is  nc 


^Christian  Doctrine  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941),  p.  126. 

3  W.  S.  Bruce,  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament  (2nd.  ed.;  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark 
1909),  p.  16. 
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jbsentee  landlord,  no  disinterested  spectator.  He  was  active  in 
jhe  affairs  of  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  He  is  the  same  yesterday, 
pday,  and  forevermore.  This  means  that  he  is  active  in  our  day 
bd  in  our  world,  and  we  believe  that  he  expects  his  children 
b  be  laborers  with  him  in  his  work  in  the  world. 

It  is  even  possible  that  God  is  unusually  active  in  major  crisis 
jeriods  such  as  the  one  our  world  is  m  today.  He  may  be  active 
|i  the  movement  of  the  masses  of  the  world,  a  movement  which 
,1  domg  so  much  to  shape  the  present  and  may  largely  determme 
le  future  of  our  world.  It  is  possible  that  God  is  creatively  active 
|i  contemporary  racial  tensions  and  disturbances.  Doubtlessly  he 
!  seeking  in  our  day,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  to  reveal  to  man  his 
ill  and  purpose  for  the  world. 

I  God  is  not  only  active  in  the  world,  he  is  also  the  sovereign 
|od  of  the  universe.  Being  the  sovereign  God,  he  cannot  be 
taited  to  one  segment  of  life.  He  is  not  only  concerned  with  what 
bes  on  in  the  sanctuary  on  Sunday;  he  is  also  concerned  with 
(hat  goes  on  in  the  home,  in  the  school  room,  on  the  farm,  in 
ie  shop  or  office  on  Monday  through  Saturday.  In  other  words 
|[od  is  interested  in  the  totality  of  life, 
j  It  was  Jesus  who  taught  his  disciples  to  pray, 

I  "Thy  kingdom  come, 

I  Thy  will  be  done. 

On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

pat  the  child  of  God  prays  for  he  should  work  for.  What  a 
J^ited  conception  of  God  that  individual  had  who  said,  "I 
|nnot  see  how  being  a  child  of  God  has  anything  to  do  with  my 
lations  to  the  Negro." 

j  One  other  thing  should  be  said  concerning  the  sovereignty  of 
Ibd.  The  child  of  God  believes  that  there  will  come  a  time 
Ihen  every  knee  will  bow  and  every  tongue  will  confess  that 
"lirist  is  Lord  (Phil.  2:10-11).  There  will  come  a  time  when 
|e  kmgdom  of  this  world  will  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
|dhis  Christ  (Rev.  11:15).  In  other  words,  God's  will  ultimately 
^111  be  done.  He  will  be  victorious  in  and  over  the  world.  The 
Ibl  word  wiU  be  his.  He  is  the  Lord  of  history  and  of  the 
Jstoric  process. 

In  the  drama  of  life  he  is  the  chief  actor,  or  possibly  it  would 
I  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  is  the  author  and  producer  of 
i|p  drama.  He  expects  us  to  be  participants  in  the  drama,  each 
He  of  us  playing  the  part  assigned  to  him.  Our  main  concern 
sould  be  that  we  play  our  part,  and  play  it  well. 
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Men  who  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  God! 
j&nd  in  such  a  faith  a  powerful  motivating  force  for  their  lives.  | 
They  will  be  willing  to  face  opposition  and  ridicule.  They  will| 
be  the  prophetic  pioneering  spirits  who  have  blazed  new  moral! 
and  spiritual  trails  for  God  and  mankind.  They  are  the  ones  that 
prod  the  conscience  of  the  Church.  ;i 

Another  glorious  thmg  is  that  the  God  who  is  creatively  activej 
in  the  world  and  whose  will  ultunately  will  be  done  is  our| 
heavenly  Father.  He  is  the  Father  of  all  who  beheve,  and  has! 
a  fatherly  attitude  toward  all  men.  The  latter  fact  has  tremendous!! 
implications  for  human  relations,  and  provides  solid  ground  foij 
our  concern  for  the  world  and  particularly  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  j 

The  idea  of  God  as  Father  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  buf 
it  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus.  His| 
emphasis  on  God  as  Father  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  ele-' 
ments  m  his  teachmgs.  He  gave  to  the  idea  new  depth  and 
meaning.  James  S.  Stewart  says  that  he  "enriched  it  beyoncj 
recognition."* 

Jesus  used  the  expressions:  "the  Father,"  "my  Father,  youi 
Father,"  and  "our  Father."  The  last,  the  first  two  words  of  the 
Model  Prayer,  are  particularly  significant  for  human  relations 
Can  we  pray  "our  Father"  with  men  of  all  classes,  races,  anc 
creeds? 

Georgia  Harkness  says  it  is  time  that  we  quit  talking  so  muct 
about  God  as  Father,  and  start  to  acting  like  he  really  is  ouj 
Father,  and  that  we  are  brothers.  She  says  that  this  "would  hi 
the  most  revolutionary  thing  that  could  happen  to  our  society."' 

Some  may  want  to  argue  that  God  is  not  the  Father  of  al 
men,  and  hence  that  we  are  not  all  brothers.  In  the  deepes 
sense  this  is  correct,  but  shame  on  us  if  on  the  basis  of  tha 
fact  we  defend  an  unbrotherly  attitude  toward  our  fellow  man 
We  should  remember  that  God  had  and  has  a  fatherly  attitud< 
toward  all.  He  causes  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain  to  fall  oi 
the  evil  and  the  good,  on  the  unjust  and  the  just  (Matt.  5:45) 
We  prove  that  we  are  sons  of  our  heavenly  Father  by  bemg  lib 
him.  ,    _  , 

It  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  Bible  that  our  heavenly  Fathe 
loves  all  kinds  of  people.  He  was  and  is  impartial.  He  is  not 
respecter  of  persons.  For  this  very  reason  he  had  and  has 
special  concern  for  the  neglected— the  widows,  the  orphans,  th 

*  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  (London:  SCM  Press,  1952),  p.  81. 

6  The  Modern  Rival  of  Christian  Faith  (New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1952),  p. 
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strangers.  They  have  been  called  his  "special  proteges."  The 
prophets  of  God,  and  those  who  have  followed  in  their  train, 
have  spoken  out  in  defense  of  the  underprivileged,  the  outcasts,' 
the  oppressed. 

II 

Christian  concern  for  the  world  and  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world  is  also  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  experience. 
Such  concern  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  derivative  from  the 
Christian  experience  itself.  Here  we  are  thinking  primarily  of 
the  initial  experience  when  one  becomes  a  child  of  God. 

What  happens  to  an  individual  when  he  becomes  a  Christian? 
He  makes  his  profession  of  faith,  he  is  voted  into  the  church, 
jhe  is  baptized;  but  all  of  these  combined  do  not  and  cannot 
jimake  hun  a  child  of  God.  Basically  the  experience  when  one 
jis  bom  again  is  inner  and  personal.  Without  a  real  inner  ex- 
jperience  all  outer  manifestations  are  meaningless.  What  makes 
jone  a  new  creature  in  Christ  is  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour 
bnd  Lord.  This  acceptance,  however,  involves  much  more  than 
1^  mere  intellectual  assent.  It  entails  a  committal  of  life.  Possibly 
the  most  accurate  way  to  explain  the  experience  is  to  say  that 
pe  individual  is  brought  into  a  vital,  life-changmg  union  with 
pie  Hving  Christ.  It  is  the  resurrected  Christ  within  that  makes 
bne  a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  words  "in  Christ"  are 
aot  only  the  key  words  for  Paul's  epistles;  they  are  also  the  key 
|vords  to  genuine  Christian  experience.  We  are  in  Christ,  he  is 
|n  us. 

I  The  union  with  the  resurrected  Christ  is  so  vital  that  Jesus 
^self  compared  it  to  the  relation  of  the  vine  and  the  branches. 
*Tie  branches  are  not  separated  from  the  vine,  they  are  an 
tegral  part  of  the  vine.  The  life  blood  of  the  vine  flows  through 
lem.  So  it  is  with  the  child  of  God. 
I  How  is  all  of  this  related  to  our  discussion  of  the  Christian's 
foncem  for  the  world  and  the  peoples  of  the  world?  The  Chris- 
Ifan  experience  is  so  vital  that  it  means  that  one  who  has  been 
\om  again  will  naturally  get  somethmg  of  God's  perspective 
pgardmg  the  world  and  the  peoples  of  the  world.  He  will  see 
ihe  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  problems  through  the  eyes 
••f  the  heavenly  Father.  This  will  be  true  because  the  resurrected 
hnst,  who  Uves  on  the  inside  of  him,  came  to  reveal  the  Father. 
:  IS  natural  that  a  person  who  has  been  brought  into  a  vital 
mon  with  Christ  will  reveal  something  of  his  attitude  toward 
[eople.  What  was  Christ's  attitude  toward  suffering,  sorrowing 
inning  men  and  women? 
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We  find,  among  other  things,  that  Jesus,  while  he  walked  among  \ 
men,  had  compassion  on  them.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  j 
19:41).  He  looked  on  the  multitude  and  had  compassion  on  f 
them,  "because  they  were  harassed  and  helpless,  like  sheep  with-  j 
out  a  shepherd"  (Matt.  9:36).  There  seems  to  have  been  some-  | 
thing  about  a  big  crowd  that  tugged  at  the  heart  of  Jesus.  The  j 
same  will  be  true  of  us  if  we  have  caught  his  spirit.  Our  hearts  will  ! 
go  out  to  the  restless  marching  masses  of  our  world,  most  of  whom  i 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  j 
Jesus  did  not  only  have  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  he  || 
had  compassion  on  individuals.  He  not  only  wept  over  Jerusalem,  i 
he  also  wept  with  Mary.  His  compassion  was  not  only  generalized,  li 
it  was  also  particularized.  He  met  the  funeral  procession  of  the  I 
only  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  and  had  compassion  on  her,  and  | 
restored  her  son  to  her.  He  had  compassion  on  the  sick  and  the  [ 
afflicted  and  healed  them.  Of  his  thirty-three  recorded  miracles,  ||: 
twenty-one  were  miracles  of  healing.  Why?  One  reason  was  his  j 
compassion.  He  could  not  come  in  contact  with  human  need  j 
without  wanting  to  relieve.  His  heart  went  out  to  people.  No  body! 
was  so  crippled  or  deformed,  no  mind  was  so  twisted  or  demented] 
that  Jesus  was  not  concerned.  | 
He  loved  people  as  people.  He  had  compassion  on  all  kinds — 
on  innocent  little  children,  on  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  j 
suffering,  and  the  sinful.  Do  we  have  something  of  his  compassion?  | 
The  Christian  will  also  see  that  since  Christ  is  in  him  and  he  in! 
Christ  that  there  can  be  no  divorcement  of  his  life  from  the  world. 
The  child  of  God  cannot  compartmentalize  his  life,  shutting  Christ 
out  of  some  areas.  No,  if  Christ  is  within,  and  he  is  if  we  have 
been  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  then  he  is  with  usj 
everywhere  we  go,  desiring  that  we  honor  and  glorify  his  Fatherj 
and  our  Father  in  every  role  we  play,  in  every  relation  we  main-j 
tain.  We  may  be  a  son  or  a  daughter,  a  father  or  a  mother,  but  wej 
are  a  Christian  son  or  daughter,  father  or  mother.  We  may  be  an| 
employer  or  an  employee,  but  we  are  a  Christian  employer  or  em-j; 
ployee.  We  may  be  a  Negro  or  a  white  man,  but  we  are  a  Christian, 
Negro  or  white  man.  The  word  "Christian"  is  to  precede  and 
limit  or  define  every  role  we  play. 

If  we  considered  Christian  experience  in  terms  of  worship,  we 
would  similarly  conclude  that  it  naturally  results  in  Christian  con- 
cern for  the  world  and  the  peoples  of  the  world.  What  is  the 
nature  of  true  worship?  In  worship  there  is  a  deep  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  worshipper  is  awed  by  that  pres- 
ence. Through  the  worship  experience  there  comes  a  vision  ol 
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God,  a  touch  of  his  spirit  on  the  spirit  of  his  child.  The  worshipper 
jsees  more  clearly  the  will  of  God  for  his  Ufe  and  for  the  world. 
Under  the  impact  of  the  vision  he  has  received  through  a  worship 
experience  he  goes  out  to  seek  as  best  he  can  to  make  that  vision 
la  Uving  reaHty  in  his  life  and  m  the  world.  True  worship  of  the 
|God  revealed  in  Christ  is  ahvays  a  mighty  dynamic  for  Christian 
iboncem,  compassion,  and  service.  Following  the  mountain  of 
awareness  or  insight  comes  the  valley  where  men  live,  suffer, 
and  die. 

ni 

Christian  social  concern  is  also  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
Migion  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  bibUcal  faith  not  only  in- 
volves right  relations  with  God  but  also  with  men.  This  dual 
Mure  is  emphasized  over  and  over  again  in  both  the  Old 
pstament  and  the  New  Testament. 

j!  This  means  that  our  religion  or  faith  is  two-directional  or  two- 
aimensional.  It  includes  the  vertical  (right  relations  to  God)  and 
jhe  horizontal  (right  relations  to  man).  Another  way  of  saying 
Jhe  same  thing  is  to  say  that  the  reUgion  we  find  in  the  Bible  is 
Jthical  and  the  ethic  we  find  there  is  religious.  This  means, 
iimong  other  things,  that  the  ethical  demands  of  bibUcal  religion 
fsprmg  no  less  from  the  character  of  God  than  from  His  Words."^ 
pie  two,  religion  and  morality  or  ethics,  are  so  thoroughly  inte- 
grated in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  they  can  be 
bparated  only  for  study  purposes. 

^  The  close  relation  of  rehgion  and  ethics,  of  right  relation  to 
jod  and  to  man,  of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  demands  of 
evealed  religion  is  particularly  noticeable  m  the  great  sum- 
hanes  in  the  Bible  of  the  basic  requirements  of  our  faith.  This 
\  evident  m  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  First  Table  having  to 
!;0  With  man's  relation  to  God  and  the  Second  Table  with  one's 
Illation  to  his  fellowman.  A  similar  emphasis  is  very  prevalent 
\  the  mmistry  of  the  prophets,  who  plainly  said  that  the  people 
buld  not  be  right  with  a  holy  and  righteous  God,  unless  they 
pre  nght  m  their  relations  to  their  fellowmen. 

The  same  two-fold  emphasis  is  also  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
tot.  It  comes  close  to  summarizing  the  requirements  of  the 
mnstian  religion.  Salvation  comes  through  faith  and  faith  alone 
|ut  the  purpose  of  that  salvation  is  good  works  (Eph.  2-8-10- 
.  Matt  5:14-16;  John  15:16),  and  the  proof  of  the  faith  that 
{ives  is  the  quality  of  life  that  is  lived  (Matt.  7: 14-23;  Rom.  6: 1-4; 

i^.  H.  Rowley,  The  Unity  of  the  Bible  (London:  The  Carey  Kingsgate  Press.  1953), 
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1  John  2:3-6;  James  2:14-16).  Love  for  God  and  man  belong 
together  and  are  the  fulfiUment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt. 
22:34-40;  Rom.  13:8-10;  Gal.  5:14).  The  love  of  our  fellow  man, 
which  is  the  proof  of  our  love  for  God  (1  John  3:14-15;  4:7-8, 
16,  19,  20-21),  will  express  itself  in  helpful  service  (1  John 
3:11-18;  Luke  10:25-37;  John  21:15-17).  Furthermore,  we  can- 
not have  the  forgiveness  of  our  heavenly  Father  unless  we  forgive 
those  who  have  sinned  against  us  (Matt.  6: 12-15;  18:21-35) ;  only 
the  forgivmg  heart  can  be  forgiven.  Both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  reveal  that  a  vision  of  God  involves  a  command 
to  serve:  Moses  (Ex.  3:1-12);  Gideon  (Jd.  6:11-18);  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  3:1-14);  Elijah  (1  Kings  19:1-18);  Isaiah  (Isa.  6:1-8); 
Paul  (Acts  9:1-19);  Peter  (Acts  10:1-48). 

The  close  relation  of  religion  and  morality  or  ethics  has  a 
wholesome  effect  on  both.  The  religious  faith  tends  to  be  quick- 
ened and  purified.  On  the  other  hand,  morality  is  strengthened 
and,  in  a  sense,  vindicated  by  its  close  alliance  with  religion.  New 
and  powerful  sources  of  inspiration  are  tapped.  There  is  an  m- 
tensity  and  dynamic  in  the  moral  life  that  is  usually  lacking  m  a 
non-religious  ethic.  Strength  and  stabiUty  of  character  for  the 
nation  and  the  individual  are  derived  from  a  religious  ethic  that  will 
not  be  true  otherwise.  Motives  and  purposes  are  purified.  Perspec- 
tive is  clarified.  The  following  statement  of  Bruce's  might  sum  up  the 
matter:  "Religious  life  is  genuine  only  when  it  is  moral;  and 
moral  life  is  healthy  and  strong  only  when  it  is  rooted  in  reUgion." 
The  same  could  be  said  regarding  social  concern:  it  is  healthy  and 
strong  or  on  a  sound  basis  only  when  it  is  religiously  motivated. 

How  can  the  two-dimensional  emphasis  in  both  the  Testaments  i 
be  explained?  It  is  grounded,  at  least  to  a  limited  degree  in  the 
nature  of  man.  He  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  which  at« 
least  means  that  he  was  and  is  created  a  person,  with  enough 
ethical  freedom  to  be  morally  responsible.  Man's  nature,  how- 
ever is  derived  from  the  nature  of  God.  The  latter  is  a  person; 
man  is  a  person.  One  mark  of  personaUty  is  ethical  freedom  or 
autonomy.  This  freedom  or  autonomy  reaches  its  ultunate  m  God. 

We  have  previously  suggested  that  Christian  social  concern  is 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  God.  This  is  true  because  he  is  the 
sovereign  God  of  the  universe,  is  creatively  active  m  the  world, 
and  is  our  heavenly  Father  and  has  the  fatherly  attitude  toward 
aU  men.  His  nature  also  provides  the  basis  for  Christian  social 
concern  because  he  is  a  moral  or  an  ethical  Being.  We  know  that 
he  is  ethical  or  moral  not  because  of  some  statements  or  propo- 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  113. 
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sitions  in  abstract  terms  concerning  him.  He  is  ethical  because  he 
acts  m  ethical  ways.  His  attributes  were  and  are  determined  by  his 
actions.  He  deals  justly  and  righteously;  he  is  just  and  righteous  He 
shows  mercy  and  loving-kindness;  he  is  merciful  and  loving  And 
It  IS  m  these  moral  attributes  of  God  that  "the  distinctive  elements 
of  the  faith  of  Israel  lie,»8  and  we  might  add  of  the  Christian 
faith  Itself. 

The  God  who  revealed  these  and  other  moral  qualities  in  his 
deahngs  demanded  the  same  qualities  in  his  people.  He  specifically 
said,  You  shall  be  holy;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy" 
(Lev.  19:2).  The  same  could  be  said  for  every  quality  or  char- 
acteristic of  God.  Righteousness  and  justice,  mercy  and  loving- 
londness  when  applied  to  human  conduct  in  the  Bible  "are  never 
named  as  generalizations  apart  from  the  context  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  we  could  add  that  the  will  of  God  is  grounded  in 
nis  nature. 

The  demands  on  man  for  ethical  Uving  and  its  accompanymg 
Chnstian  concern  do  not  stem  from  something  that  is  within  the 
natural  man.  Neither  is  Christian  concern  on  the  soundest  basis 
It  It  IS  derived  from  a  merely  humanitarian  interest  in  people 
and  their  problems.  The  only  abidingly  soUd  ground  for  such 
concern  is  a  vital  relation  with  the  living  Christ,  and  a  deep  con- 
sciousness that  such  concern  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  and 
nature  of  the  God  revealed  in  Christ.  One  interesting  term  the 
toiptures  use  for  moral  conduct  is  "to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God" 
(see  Deut  28:9;  1  Kings  3:14;  11:38;  Psahn  119:3)  The  child 
of  God  believes  that  if  he  walks  in  the  ways  of  God  he  must  be 
not  only  concerned  about  his  fellow  man,  but  he  must  also  be 

Sg'^i^h  (50^'''''  ^'''''^  "^'^^  '^^'^ 

Lord  (2  Sam.  12:13),  and  later  cried  out: 

"Against  thee,  and  thee  only,  have  I  sinned, 
and  done  that  which  is  evil  in  thy  sight." 

—Psahn  51:4 

Does  this  mean  that  he  had  not  sinned  against  Uriah  and  his 
lamily?  Certainly  not;  sin  is  bi-directional.  It  is  sm  against  God 
and  man,  but  against  man  in  God.  At  least  man  is  in  God  in 
tne  sense  that  he  has  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  which 

'at?j^Balh\S%?''^^      ^f'lf'  (London:  SCM  Press,  1950),  p.  62. 
p.  14:    ^'  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (NashVille:  Abingdon  Press,  1949), 
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gives  to  him  value  in  the  sight  of  God  (see  Gen.  9:6).  Any  su 
against  man  is  really  sin  against  God  and  ultimately  against  no 
only  the  command  of  God,  but  also  agamst  the  nature  of  Goc 
Here  is  the  real  and  final  basis  for  the  close  relation  of  moraht 
and  religion  in  the  Bible,  of  worship  of  God  and  service  to  man; 
kind.  Here  is  the  solid  ground  we  need  for  Christian  compassio 
and  concern. 
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The  Gospel  of  Truth 

fil  By  R.  C.  Briggs 

Gnosticism  was  the  name  given  to  designate  a  syncretistic  sys- 
tem of  tliought  which  came  to  definitive  expression  in  the  second 
xntury.  The  name  was  appUed  as  a  result  of  the  emphasis  placed 
ipon  knowledge  (gnosis)  as  the  condition  for  salvation.  Early 
.hnsuan  writers  rightly  perceived  that  its  roots  extended  into 
Doth  philosophical  and  reUgious  soil.  Its  syncretistic  character 
jas  provided  the  chief  point  of  difficulty  for  interpreters  in  their 
ittempts  to  define  the  elements  of  its  heritage  and  to  delineate 
he  process  by  which  they  were  moulded  into  a  system  of  thought 
Vhen  did  It  assume  an  expression  entitling  it  to  be  called  "Gnostic"? 
Vhat  were  its  relationships  to  and  influence  upon  Christianity^ 
Vas  It  a  consequence  of  the  confrontation  of  Greek  phUosophical 
iought  by  the  Christian  reUgion?  Did  it  exercise  an  appreciable 
ifluence  upon  the  terminology  of  the  books  which  were  later  canon- 
Jed  as  the  New  Testament,  or  was  it  too  late  to  have  played  a 
gnificant  role?  Was  it  a  major  stimulus  toward  the  formation 
f  tile  New  Testament  canon?  Until  recently,  interpreters  have 
een  restricted  in  their  efforts  by  tiie  scarcity  of  primary  materials 
ailable  for  study.  Even  though  discoveries  of  the  late  nineteenth 
Id  early  twentieth  centuries  added  considerably  to  this  f  und  i 
le  period  of  their  composition  post-dated  that  in  which  the 
iswers  to  the  problems  stated  above  had  to  be  sought.  In  addi- 
m,  the  Gnosticism  represented  by  tiiese  and  other  available 
aterials  was  representative  of  a  degenerate  stage  of  the  move- 
ent.  The  polemical  pronouncements  of  the  Church  Fathers  from 
e  tmie  of  Irenaeus  (A.D.  180)  onward  have  largely  provided 
e  perspective  for  the  interpretation  of  gnostic  tenets  and  for  tiie 
alua  ion  of  its  influence.  Recently,  new  hopes  have  been  kindled 
r  obtainmg  better  answers  to  these  questions  by  the  discovery 
primary  materials  hitherto  wholly  inaccessible  for  study  A 
Ss  artick'^  '^''^''''^  discovered  materials  provided  the  basis 

A.    The  Nag-Hammadi  Discovery 
The  story  of  the  unexpected  discovery  of  important  papyri 
muscnpts  m  Upper  Egypt  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  exciting,  lie 
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events  began  in  1945  in  an  unnamed  cemetery  near  the  Nile 
River  where  a  group  of  peasants  were  digging.  The  cemetery, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Nag-Hammadi,  was  ad- 
iacent  to  Chenoboskion,  the  site  of  the  location  of  a  ChrisUan. 
monastery  founded  by  Pachomius  in  the  fourth  century.  Thei 
diggers  inadvertently  smashed  a  jar  containing  thirteen  manu-| 
scripts  whose  date  has  been  subsequently  determmed  to  be  thei 
fourth  century.  The  manuscripts  had  been  preserved  by  a  religious 
community  or  by  an  individual  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
munity. Twelve  of  the  thirteen  codices  were  placed  in  the  CopM 
Museum  in  Cairo;  unfortunately  they  have  remained  ahnost  totaU- 
inaccessible  for  study  and  evaluation.  The  total  collection  con 
tamed  ahnost  one  thousand  pages,  of  which  794  were  complete 
The  find  included  forty-eight  separate  works  representmg  fortyf 
four  different  titles.  The  language  in  which  they  were  wntten  waf 
Coptic  (the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  second  century),  and  the  entia 
group  was  most  probably  a  translation  from  original  Greek;. 

B.    The  Gospel  of  Truth 
The  thirteenth  codex,  through  a  series  of  events  even  inor 
extraordinary  than  those  comiected  with  the  twelve  codices  i 
TcS^uLnm,  was  purchased  by  ^^J^-^yJ 
Zurich,  Switzeriand.  The  Jung  Codex,  named  after  Dr.  C.  J.  Jm 
contamed  the  following  works  in  part  or  as  a  whole.  (1)  J 
Letter  of  James  (2)  The  Gospel  of  Truth  (3)  The  Letter  i 
Rhelinos  (4)  The  Treatise  art  the  Three  Natures  i5)Jhe  P[ayJ 
Tthripostles  (represented  by  a  smgle  sheet)  Ahhou^  'H, 
received  more  careful  attention  than  the  rest.  The  Gospel  , 
S  may  justify  the  prediction  of  making  the  greatest  contnb. 
Jon  to  father  study  Distinctive  in  its  dialect  (Subakhmimic) 
well  as  in  the  stratum  of  thought  which  is  represented,  it  appea 
Thave  been  the  sole  representative  of  Valentmian  Gnostiasm 
a  collection  preserved  by  the  Sethians.  Its  '^d^^'^'^^.'^ 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  the  common  gnosUc  presuppo, 
tions  which  bound  aU  gnostic  sects  together.  , 
No  title  was  appended  to  the  document,  but  it  has  been  ge 
er^;  designated  by  the  opening  words  of  the  first  hne;  namd 
The  Gospel  of  Truth?  Evidently,  the  author  did  not  consid 
a  formal  title  necessary  for  a  group  of  unconnected  saymgs  c 
si^eTto  serve  as  a  devotional  homily  for  faithful  behevers.  [ 

»lrenaeus-  statement  (Cf.  'ootnot.  4)  has  played  an^njortam^^^ 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  title,  no  formal  claim  was  made  for 
y/iiuthorship.  An  indirect  claim  for  the  unity  of  the  document  may 
i  lave  been  presented  by  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular 
II  )ronoun.3  Irenaeus  referred  to  a  "Gospel  of  Truth"  as  the  product 
uf  the  Valentinians.^  Since  the  theological  perspective  of  the 
u  vork  was  clearly  Valentinian,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Valentmus 
It  tmiself  was  the  author.^  There  is  considerable  support  for  this 

I  jiosition  even  though  Irenaeus'  statement  did  not  directly  attribute 

I I  to  Valentinus,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  positive 
ti;  Toof  that  Irenaeus  referred  to  the  recovered  document. 

i;  The  determination  of  the  date  is  dependent,  in  a  limited  measure, 
c  pon  the  answer  which  is  given  regarding  the  authorship.  If  this 
ti  ocument  may  be  identified  with  the  one  to  which  Irenaeus  re- 
:  jrred,  the  date  must  be  placed  sometime  prior  to  A.D.  180.  If 

I  le  Valentinian  hypothesis  concerning  its  authorship  is  accept- 

II  ible,  a  closer  determination  of  its  date  is  suggested  by  the  events 
f  Valentinus'  life.  Valentinus,  who  came  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in 
^.D.  135,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  become  bishop  in 
..D.  140.  Later,  he  separated  himself  from  the  church,  possibly 

,  ecause  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt.^  Since  The  Gospel  of  Truth 
Dntained  little  teaching  which  would  have  been  considered  hereti- 
al  in  most  Christian  circles  at  that  date,  it  is  possible  that  Valen- 

.  nus  could  have  written  the  treatise  in  the  period  of  his  changing 
atus  from  orthodoxy  to  heresy.  The  later  identification  of  his 
fork  with  Gnosticism,  and  its  attendant  rejection  by  orthodox 

,  hristian  circles,  may  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  events  which 

\  )llowed  his  separation  from  the  Church.  Seen  in  the  light  of 
'      140^45^^^'      ^^^^  tentatively  placed  in  the  period 

The  purpose  was  nowhere  expHcitly  stated.  Apparently,  the  goal 
as  one  of  edification  rather  than  a  positive  call  to  action  since  the 
Drtatory  sections  were  limited  in  number.^  If  the  treatise  was 
imposed  in  competition  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  was  on  a 
►tally  different  basis  than  they;  historical  events  occupied  little 

the  author's  concern.  Irenaeus'  reference  to  it  as  another  Gospel 
ad  all  the  marks  of  an  incidental,  non-technical  comment.  He  did 
pt  attempt  to  refute  the  doctrine  and  may  have  been  acquainted 
.,|  , 

'they  appear  in  thi?ed!tion     '^       '       '        '        references  indicate  pages  and  Unes 
i        Haereses,  III  xi  9. 

'mv^l?'yv.^cyvf^^^  ^'"^  I'^'^^^i^J'  H.  C.  Puech.  Gilles 

P5)?p.  104.  unmk,  rhe  Jung  Codes,  (London:  A.  R.  Moubray  and  Co.  Ltd., 

1/  ,  -25  ,  appear  to  be  the  instances  where  direct  exhortation  was  intended. 
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with  it  only  in  a  casual  manner.  The  lack  of  dogmatic  or  logical 
continuity  of  thought  seems  to  mdicate  an  edificatory  design. 

C.    The  Teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
Stylistically,  The  Gospel  of  Truth  more  nearly  approached! 
I  John  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  In  both  works, 
one  discovers  the  significant  themes  by  their  recurrence  in  the 
cyclical  structure  of  the  books. 

The  theme  which  occurred  most  regularly  was  revelation; 
this  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the  basic  emphasis  of  gnostic 
thought.  Since  the  Father  was  interpreted  as  the  unknowable  One, 
self  disclosure  became  the  primary  condition  for  salvation  which 
was  identical  with  knowledge.  In  the  openmg  lines,  it  was  asserted 
that  even  the  ability  (grace)  of  knowing  (salvation)  had  its  com- 
plement in  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Father  in  the  person  of  | 
a  Savior.8  jhe  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  revealed  the  Gospel  as  a 
mystery  to  the  Perfect.^  Those  whose  names  were  inscribed  in 
a  Book  received  the  teaching  from  the  heart  of  the  Father^^  as 
the  revelation  of  the  Word  (logos). Truth  was  identified  withj 
the  "mouth"  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  described  as  che 
tongue  which  united  Him  to  the  Truth.^^  jhe  Son  came  forth  as 
the  bearer  of  the  name^^  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Father  whom  no  one  could  comprehend.  Although  the  specifici 
word  "reveal"  occurred  only  twelve  times,  other  words  connotingrj 
the  idea  appeared  more  than  twenty-five  times.  The  most  frequent 
ones  in  this  group  related  to  the  ideas  of  speaking,  knowmg,  en- 
lightening, proclaiming,  manifesting,  and  appearing.  The  divergent 
historical  orientation  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth  from  that  of  the 
New  Testament  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  primary  source  for  termmology  and  concepts. 

Ignorance,  the  negative  complement  of  revelation,  was  also  a 
frequent  motif.  It  was  the  essence  of  Evil  which  replaced  the 
biblical  idea  of  sin  as  rebellion  against  God.  Ignorance,  equated 
with  forgetfulness  of  the  Father,  was  the  cause  of  the  benighted 
condition  of  man  and  the  fallen  condition  of  the  universe  of  which 
man  was  a  part.  Both  Anguish  and  Terror^^  were  the  results  of 
its  creative  activity;  likewise,  were  Oblivion  (the  opposite  of  sal- 


8  1632-173. 

9  1818JJ0. 

10  2038,  21*-^  31". 
^  37'. 

33  263*-275. 
18  405ff. 
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vation  or  genuine  existence)    and  Deficiency.^^  In  fact,  those  who 
|j  remained  ignorant  (being  unable  to  hear  their  name  called  by 
I  the  Father)  17  were  to  be  destroyed  as  creatures  of  ObUvion.^s 
Jesus,  a  messenger^Q  from  the  Father,  brought  Gnosis  for  those 
who  were  asleep^o  (ignorant)  21  and  thereby  procured  their  de- 
liverance. Error,  an  aspect  of  Ignorance,  assumed  a  creative  role 
in  attempting  to  imitate  and  rival  the  creative  act  of  the  Father.22 
One  expects  an  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  an 
alleged  Christian  document  written  prior  to  A.D.  150.  There 
I  were  numerous  references  to  His  person  and  function,  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  His  words  or  deeds.23  The  content  of  His 
teaching,  including  the  central  place  given  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
call  to  discipleship  and  ethical  endeavor,  was  almost  totally 
i  omitted.24  Perhaps  the  disparity  of  purpose  and  perspective  be- 
tween this  work  and  the  Gospels  is  most  clearly  seen  here.  The 
name  of  Jesus  was  used  four  times,  but  continuing  references  were 
made  to  Hun  by  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  through 
biblically-oriented  titles  currently  used  in  Christian  circles  of  the 
period.  Included  in  the  Hst  of  allusions  to  the  historical  Jesus 
1  were  references  to  His  life  and  death,^^  a  gnostic-tinted  allusion 
j  to  the  incarnation,26  and  a  description  of  Him  as  the  Teacher 
j  who  came  into  conflict  with  other  "sages"  who  were  not  true 
I  teachers.27  Many  instances  occurred  of  this  quasi-historical  use 
!  of  material  taken  from  the  Gospels. 

Finally,  philosophical  thought  and  terminology  emerged  in 
I  scattered  sections  to  bear  witness  to  this  element  of  its  heritage. 
I  TerminologicaUy,  the  clearest  witness  to  this  fact  came  through 
j  the  use  of  the  Stoic  "All"  which  was  used  more  than  twenty  times. 
I  The  All  existed  originally  in  the  Father,^^  came  forth  from  Him,29 
1  was  the  result  of  His  creative  act,^^  and  was  impeUed  by  need  and 
I  desire  to  return  to  Him.^i  These  ideas  form  the  basis  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Aeons  and  Emanations  of  Valentmian  Gnosticism  of  the 
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succeeding  generations.  The  use  of  understanding  (in  Gnosticism 
the  term  relates  to  self-understanding)  reveals  the  distance  which 
separated  it  from  its  original  philosophical  meaning. 

D.    The  Relationship  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  to  the 
New  Testament 

The  church  Fathers  spoke  of  the  similarities  and  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  orthodox  Christianity  and  the  gnostic 
systems;  The  Gospel  of  Truth  revealed  the  same  kinships  and  con- 
trasts. Obviously,  it  depended  on  the  New  Testament  as  a  prunarj 
source,  but  its  perspective  and  orientation  were  foreign  to  th( 
canonical  books.  The  dissimilarities  were  most  conspicuous  ii 
the  material  related  to  the  Gospels  and  the  similarities  wer« 
closest  to  some  sections  of  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Revelation,  am 
I  John.32  A  representative  section,  taken  from  the  early  part  o 
the  book,33  illustrates  this  double  relationship.  The  mind  of  th( 
Father  was  described  as  a  Book  in  which  His  purposes  wen 
inscribed.34  Previous  usages  of  this  symbol  (Book)  have  beei 
discovered  in  both  Egyptian  and  Jewish  literature,  but  the  contex 
and  the  relationship  of  the  Book  to  the  work  and  person  of  Jesu 
point  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation  as  the  immediate  source 
Jesus  was  the  faithful  and  merciful  One^s  who  had  borne  His  suffei 
ing  in  patience  and  endurance^^  and  who  was,  therefore,  qualifi© 
to  become  the  instrument  through  whom  the  purposes  of  m 
Fathers^  could  be  manifested.  This  example  illustrates  the  methoj 
by  which  the  author  combmed  terminology  taken  from  Thej 
salonians,38  Hebrews,^^  and  Revelation^^  and  formed  it  into 
pattern  of  thought  which,  unlike  Revelation,  discerned  fulfilmei 
in  the  past  rather  than  the  future.^^  Reflections  which  seem  t 
have  been  based  upon  Ephesians^^  and  Revelation^^  ^ere  combine 
with  the  idea  of  the  All  to  form  a  meditation  concerning  the  min 
of  the  Father  in  eternity.  The  biblically-oriented  idea  of  TestJ 
ment,  found  in  Hebrews^*  and  Galatians,*^  ^as  interpreted  j 
terms  of  revelation  from  the  Father.  The  nailing  of  Jesus  to 

82  Cf.  W.  C.  Van  Unnik,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-108  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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fjross  of  wood,«  to  which  the  ordinance  of  the  Father  was  at  the 
I  fame  time  nailed,"  more  nearly  approached  the  New  Testament 
pattern  than  was  normal  for  gnostic  Uterature.  The  teaching  con- 
;ernmg  the  mmiortal  One  who  possessed  immortality  from  the 
5egmnmg,''8  but  who  also  abased  hunself  even  unto  death « 
lounds  hke  an  echo  of  ideas  and  terminology  taken  from  Phih'p- 
pians,  I  Tmiothy,  and  I  Corinthians.'"'  The  exaltation  of  Jesus 
vas  represented  as  the  penetration  of  the  empty  spaces  occupied 
)y  Terror.  He  then  became  the  leader  of  those  who  had  been 
tnpped  by  Obhvion."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  book 
,  .f  Colossians  furnished  the  motif  for  these  patterns  of  thought 
..Numerous  parallels  of  equal  clarity  are  to  be  found  throughout 
tie  book;  the  prmciple  has  been  demonstrated  from  a  brief  sec- 
ion  On  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  entire 
featise.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  evidence  of  dependence 

■T  T  T  ^^"'^^  ^P^^^^^'  Hebrews,  Revelation, 

^cts  I  John,  and  I  Peter.^^  j^^i^  expanded  by  addi- 

pnal  mvestigation  of  other  theological  patterns  of  thought. 

E.  The  Significance  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
!  The  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Jung 
.odex  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  treasure  contained  in  a 
ngle  part  of  it.  The  period  of  time  since  The  Gospel  of  Truth 
as  become  available  for  serious  study  has  not  been  adequate  to 
™If,  I   K  of  results.  It  is  probable  that  some  opinions 

reviously  held  must  be  revised  while  a  sounder  basis  has  been 
ven  for  others.  It  is  possible  to  mdicate  some  subjects  which 
'ailable"^"''  "  ^^^^  °^  information  which  has  become 
^Since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  work  was  a  product  of 
plentmian  Gnosticism,  further  evaluation  of  this  sect  is  in  order 
'aHof 'h,"T  *^  °*       sy^te"!  has  been 

ctn,  WW  ^  *^  '"'"^"'^  ''^  °^  P"™^'^  literary  pro- 
.ctons.  What  does  a  source,  the  date  of  which  may  be  s4ly 
injectured  to  have  been  prior  to  A.D.  145,  reveal  for  the  ta- 
Tretation  of  the  highly  developed  system  made  known  through 

fthe        °*  ^"'P'^  ^  expression 

llith^bryomc  idea  out  of  which  later  dogma  evolvedfor  was 

1  Acts  530. 

»|ea0STctfk^^*^°^'^P^°°  appeared  in  Colossians  rather  than  diatagma.  Diatage 

f  2020! 

I  n^ppians  23,  I  Timothy  6«,  and  I  Corinthians  15« 

W.  C.  Van  Unnik,  op.  c//.,  p.  122.  ' 
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it  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Valentinian,  who  stood  closer  to 
orthodoxy  than  Valentinus  himself,  to  make  the  system  acceptable 
to  orthodoxy?  Smce  the  accounts  describe  Valentinus  as  a  person- 
who  had  risen  to  such  prominence  in  Rome  that  he  narrowly 
missed  election  to  the  office  of  bishop,  the  latter  suggestion  does 
not  seem  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  story.  His  defeat  was  not  attributed 
to  his  heresy  but  rather  to  the  superior  reputation  of  his  opponent. 
No  question  concerning  his  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
Rome  prior  to  A.D.  140.  Egyptian  heterodoxy  could  have  pro- 
vided  an  asylum  for  a  heretic,  but  the  group  whose  teachmg  sup- 1 
pUed  the  pattern  for  orthodoxy  would  hardy  have  failed  to  detect 
foreign  elements  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  talented  newcomer  about 
to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  bishop!  The  picture  becomes 
clearer  if  Valentinus  wrote  the  work  prior  to  his  separation  from 
the  church  since  the  separation  almost  certamly  took  place  later 
than  the  composition  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  work  does  not  fit  Irenaeus'  description,  it  may  be  sug-l 
gested  that  not  only  the  book  but  also  Irenaeus  must  be  examined.|i 
His  acquaintance  with  the  material  was  evidently  superficial,  f 
Also,  and  this  fact  was  doubtless  more  determinative  m  his  pro-^ 
nouncement,  he  wrote  in  the  light  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  I 
developed  system  he  had  come  to  know  as  a  Christian  apologete.J 
It  may  be  that  Ptolemaeus,  Valentinus'  pupil,  provided  the  im-» 
petus  toward  the  system  which  Irenaeus  knew.^^  It  is  conceivable  | 
that  this  rather  harmless  homily  could  have  remained  withm  the 
circle  of  accepted  literature  if  the  responsible  author  had  not 
formally  separated  himself  from  the  Church  at  Rome  and  pursued! 
his  speculation  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  early  expression,  fi 
If  The  Gospel  of  Truth  represented  the  embryonic  form  of  theip 
developed  system,  it  provides  a  point  from  which  both  the  evah^|5 
tion  of  the  movement  and  the  stimuli  which  prompted  the" 
development  may  be  viewed  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

An  understanding  of  the  process  by  which  Valentinian  Gnostif 
cism  reached  its  maturity  may  also  be  of  assistance,  by  way  c«f 
analogy,  in  the  task  of  defining  the  relationship  between  M 
century  Christianity  and  what  may  be  called  the  "gnostic  spin .  M 
The  absence  of  a  clear  definition  of  the  relation  of  the  gnostic 
spirit"  to  the  articulated  systems  of  Gnosticism  has  often  hmdereo 
the  discussion.  In  truth,  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  if  the  point 
of  departure  is  that  of  second  century  Gnosticism!  Although  one 
must  look  to  that  period  for  documentary  evidence  of  the  hign- 


«  Adv.  Haereses  III  x  19. 

«  Cf .  Tertullian,  Adv.  Valent.  4. 
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ater  mark  of  the  scheme  of  thought,  its  syncretistic  roots  are  to 
f  traced  backward  into  many  kinds  of  soil.  In  the  first  century 
jis  spmt  had  neither  created  a  defined  community  which  owed 
I  separate  existence  to  formulated  dogma,  nor  had  it  defined 
eit  sufficiently  to  produce  distinctive  Uteraiy  works.  This  two- 
jld  achievement  came  as  a  result  of  the  definitive  work  of  Basilides 
iUentinus,  and  others.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
fetorical  perspective  in  discerning  the  presence  of  the  metaphysic 
r  was  It  basically  anthropological  presupposition?)  in  changing 
jttems  of  thought  and  in  contexts  where  it  was  present  in  spirit 
d  by  implication.  The  attempt  is  to  avoid  a  two-fold  error- 
imely  either  to  superimpose  second  century  Gnosticism  upon 
ly  Christian  thought  or  to  overlook  the  existence  of  an  incipient 

tlt^'Tr^^         }°  ^^"'"'y  Gnosticism.  The  dis- 

^ery  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth  offers  a  hmited  opportunity  to  view 
process  during  a  brief  period  of  time  in  which  a  relatively  simple 
ostic  pattern  of  thought  assumed  a  complex  form  of  existence 
.hout  losing  Its  ties  with  its  earlier  structure.  This  does  not  imply 
It  the  line  of  development  in  Gnosticism  was  uniformly  direct 
1  sequential  but  rather  that  a  certain  presuppositional  continuity 
i  Jlf'^'^'^^i"'  ^^'^  presuppositions  came  to 

t^wi  h  wv'k  V'f °^  revelation,  anthropology,  the  serious- 
■s  with  which  history  was  evaluated,  and  the  nature  of  God 
Lhr"fT"fi°^  relationship  of  Gnosticism  to  Christian 
tw  ^      first  century  must,  therefore,  consider  the  presence 

m  bv  rT"?-'        I"  ''^''^       directed  against 

m  by  Christian  thinkers  and  in  the  use  which  was  made  of 
m  m  exphcating  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
temic  agams  them  was  sharpest  where  the  reality  of  the  in- 
pation  and  its  ethical  impUcations  were  involved;  they  more 

,ve  subjects  of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  creation  and 
^atology  demanded  attention.  While  the  New 'Testameni  pat 
ft  did  not  approximate  that  of  developed  Valentinianism  it  mav 

he  r^llr  Z  .  ^T"'^  ^'""^ ^  *Wch  is  analogous 
^e  relationship  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth  with  developed  Valen- 

'Tfl[lLfr'''''°l  ^''"^"^  °^  *^  of  the 

"  Testament  Canon  has  been  revived  in  the  light  of  the  evi- 

btW^^T  '  ""'^  ''''''''  obvious  depindeni 

[n  the  New  Testament  material  has  been  interpreted  to  demon- 
te  the  existence  of  an  authoritative  collection  of  books  prac- 
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ticaUy  identical  with  the  New  Testament.^^  While  the  pattern  ol 
canonization  was  somewhat  irregular,  the  assertion  that  it  had 
achieved  this  kind  of  expression  in  Rome  prior  to  A.D.  140  does 
not  seem  to  have  adequate  support.  The  concept  of  authority,  lE 
the  sense  generally  understood  in  relation  to  the  canon,  was  oncj 
of  the  by-products  of  the  contmumg  discussion  between  orthodox) 
and  heresy.  The  books  were  used  as  vehicles  of  instruction  anc 
edification  by  both  groups,  but  the  necessity  for  definition  anc 
limitation  in  terms  of  canonical  authority  had  not  yet  ansen 
Evidence  for  this  fact  is  supplied  by  the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepij 
graphical  material  in  the  New  Testament  writings  some  oi  whK^' 
may  be  dated  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  The  Gospel  of  TrutH 
In  A  D  145  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  part  of  ai 
amorphous  religious  literature  used  as  an  expression  of  rehgiou 
experience  to  edify  and  instruct  the  Christian  community  thd 
authority  was  self-evident  to  the  worshipping  community.  Late 
when  this  principle  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  developing  dog 
matic  Christianity,  the  necessity  for  the  cloak  of  canomcal  au 
thority  gradually  became  apparent.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  use  c 
New  Testament  material  by  the  author  of  The  Gospel  of  Trut! 
did  more  than  indicate  the  existence  and  circulation  of  thes. 
Christian  writings  among  some  Christian  groups  m  the  early  pai 
of  the  second  century.  The  concept  of  authority  in  the  speciahze, 

sense  had  not  yet  arisen.  ,  .    ,  .  rJi 

The  unportance  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth  is  obvious.  The  lincj 
of  its  theological  perspective  and  its  relationships  to  other  Ti\ 
ligious  literature  of  the  general  period  are  yet  to  be  spec^cal] , 
defined,  but  the  character  of  the  work  is  of  such  quality  that  i; 
will  inspire  the  effort.  ji 
,   III 

65  W.  C.  Van  Unnik,  op.  cit.,  p.  122f.  i 
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Book  Reviews 

I.    Interpretation  of  the  Bible 

A  Shorter  Commentary  on  Romans.  By  Karl  Barth.  Richmond: 
-ihe  John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $3.00. 

A  new  work  on  Romans  by  Karl  Barth  immediately  arouses 
ne  s  curiosity.  This  book  grew  out  of  the  manuscript  for  a  series 
f  lectures  held  in  Basle  in  the  winter  of  1940-1.  It  appeared  in 
German  edition  pubUshed  m  1956.  This  is  the  first  appearance 
1  an  English  translation. 

According  to  Dr.  Barth,  this  book  was  neither  an  extraction 
■om  his  larger  commentary  nor  from  Church  Dogmatics.  Rather 

was  an  attempt  to  let  Romans  speak  in  a  situation  which 
ipphed  Its  own  impetus  for  interpretation.  Dr.  Barth  interpreted 
le  purpose  of  the  Letter  as  an  expression  of  Paul's  "presentation 
.the  Gospel  with  its  definite  concentration  on  the  proper  interpre- 
iion  of  the  Old  Testament-  (p.  11).  Following  this  perspective 
5  gives  a  kind  of  running  commentary  upon  the  major  sections 
book  section  by  section.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  work 
worthy  of  careful  study.  R.C.B. 

\  The  Modern  Reader's  Guide  to  Mark.  By  WiUiam  Hamilton, 
ew  York:  Association  Press,  1959.  $.50 

The  purpose  of  this  small,  non-technical  work  is  to  provide  a 
.lume  for  the  layman;  a  brief  work  whose  theological  perspective 
I  properly  oriented.  Although  the  brevity  of  the  material  allows 

e  more  than  an  outline  with  devotional-like  comments  to  be 
-h^ded,  It  may  be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  superior 

many  such  attempts.  In  the  area  of  popular  attempts  at  inter- 
etation,  the  work  is  acceptable  as  a  begmning  point  for  study. 

•^The  Modern  Reader's  Guide  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  By  William 
limilton.  New  York:  Association  Press,  1959.  $.50 

^^he  Modern  Reader's  Guide  to  John.  By  WilUam  Hamilton, 
w  York:  Association  Press,  1959.  $.50.  R.C.B. 

Jlf^>f "  v"^f  ^t^^'-''""'*  ^/       Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  By  Cecil 
f^h.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1959.  $4  75 

1  nJfH°.'         h«l'=°Uected  the  historical  data  available  on 

it  evl  "  P"^P°^«  °f  t^ing  to  evaluate 

lit  evidence  on  its  own  merits. 

ft  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  previously-held  view  that  the 
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Teacher  of  Righteousness  in  the  Scrolls  was  Menahem  ben  Jud^  , 
has  had  to  be  reconsidered.  The  re-identification  of  the  Teacher 

as  perhaps  being  Eleazar  ben  Jair,  kinsman  and  successor  of  ! 

Menahem,  does  not  alter  the  date  to  which  the  historical  evidence  j 

bears  witness.  .    , .  ,        i  j  ! 

The  evidence  here  presented,  a  summary  of  which  vrould  be  j 
impossible  in  a  brief  review,  has  confirmed  Professor  Roth  s  opin-  i 
ion  that  the  Scrolls  date  between  200  B.C.  and  m  Ti^ 
author  actually  fixes  the  date  more  exacdy  as  65  B.C.-A.D  70  | 
the  period  of  the  bitterest  struggles  between  the  Romans  and  the  j 
Jewish  nationalists  of  Palestine.  S 

The  author  summarizes  the  conclusions  to  which  his  historical  | 
investigations  had  led  him  as  follows: 

(1)  "The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  cannot  be  other  than 
Menahem  ben  Judah,  the  Zealot  leader,  killed  in  A.D  66  by  the 
priestly  faction  in  Jerusalem;  or  else  his  nephew  and  successor 
Eleazar  ben  Jair,  who  shared  his  experience  but  survived; 

(2)  "The  sect  which  had  its  center  at  Qumran  is  thus  to  be 
identified  with  their  followers,  the  Zealots;        ,  ,    „  ,  ,  ^, 

(3)  "The  role,  activity,  outlook  and  history  of  the  Zealot  party 
differ  therefore  widely  from  what  was  formerly  imagined,  and: 
their  history  must  be  written  anew."        „  ,    ^  .  „„, 

The  chronological  table  of  the  history  of  the  Qumran  sect  on, 
page  70  of  this  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  g«de  Jhe- 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  this  period  in 
Bible  history.  B.E.S. 

Biblical  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts.  By  F.  F-  B™<=«-  ^raiid 
Raoids-  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1959.  $2.50. 
^itllZi  exegetes  in  both  Old  Testamejit  Hebrew  ^^^^^  New 
Testament  Greek  would  do  well  to  give  carefu  attention  to  Pro 
fessor  Bruce's  thesis  as  stated  on  page  8  of  this  monograph.  E 
will  help  greatly  in  understanding  the  exegetical  methods  of  the. 
Zealots  TOs  is  a  statement  of  that  thesis,  quoted  from  page  ^, 
paragraph  4:  "This  principle,  that  the  divine  purpose  cannot 
^^oS  understood  until  the  pesher  (-t^-^retation)  h^^^ 
revealed  as  well  as  the  raz  (mystery),  underlies  the  bibhcal  exe 

^tr«rr  use^^^^^^^^^^  to  support  the  definiUo. 

of  Sis  pTncipL  in  general,  then  concludes  his  work  on  the  the^ 
that  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  considered  himseU  God  s  or^ 
chosen  instrument  of  the  pesher  -  interpretation  -  for  what  Go< 
had  given  earlier  to  the  Prophets  as  raz  —  mystery. 
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:  The  author  correctly  points  out  that  the  interpreters  from  the 
pumran  community  abused  the  principle  on  which  their  interpre- 
buons  were  based,  thereby  negating  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Did  Testament  for  aU  but  their  own  particular  age 
I  Not  only  are  the  principles  of  exegesis  given  on  which  the 
Jumran  commentaries  were  based,  but  Professor  Bruce  also  gives 
pme  examples  of  the  results  of  the  exegesis.  The  whole  mono^ph 

Wt  rE,  p "^''^u  ''"'^y  examination,  but  Chapter 
p  Bibhcal  Exegesis  in  the  Qumran  Texts  and  the  New  Testa- 
kient,  IS  a  must  for  all  students  of  the  Bible.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
jhe  many  contrasts  between  the  interpretations  of  the  two  and 
Snany  paraUels  are  also  cited.  B.E.S. 

laSf^vJJ  R  p  ^H^'^  Testament.  By  E.  Earle  Ellis.  Grand 
capids.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pubhshing  Company,  1957.  $3  00 

Ln„iH  r  on  the  Apostle  Paul 

hould  be  a  study  of  the  latter's  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
I  obvious  from  his  brief  denial  of  HeUenistic  influences  upon  PaU 
ffld  his  typically  conservative  position  that  the  most  likely  Rab- 
mc  paraUels  to  Pauline  literature  are  "purely  formal"  in  nature 
SJ^"'^  Paul's  religion  stems  from  ''the  classical  oTd' 
testament  scriptures"  as  interpreted  through  his  Christian  experi- 

£n  I         °,  °^       Old  Testament  is  based 

pon  Jesus'  understanding  of  it  rather  than  upon  any  current 
Hsh  one:  "Paul  was  a  disciple  of  Christ  not  of  Gamalier 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Paul's  initial  encounter  with 
.sus  as  the  Messiah  altered  his  outlook  upon  the  Old  Testament- 
is  IS  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Paul  ceased  thinMng 
■yie3''o  ^  *^  thought-patterns  of  his  Jewish  and 

*llemstic-OnentaI  contemporaries.  Even  those  who  disagree  with 

t£  nlT  '  °  ''^"^fi*  fr"-"      historical  survey 

he  problem  (pp.  2-5)  and  the  appended  charts  giving  the 

wh  cW  V^'  P^-'Mne  lira! 

I^e  (which  for  the  author  includes  the  Pastorals).  H.H.O. 

[l?n7wT"''f  xT^C^'tP''^  r..teme„^.  By  WilUam  Sanford 
jSor.  Westwood,  N.  J.:  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Company,  1959. 

l5«mfnr°J  f     u"?  V  *^  P™"'P^'  personalities  of  the  Old 
stament,  relating  their  hves  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived 

^'^T'  ^'""^  Abraham  to  Ezra.  Tlie  biblical  facts 
.arding  these  personalities  are  extensively  related.  The  author 
iws  heavily  from  contemporary  history  and  archaeoloJyTn  an 
smpt  to  reconstruct  the  total  life  situation  of  each  person 
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Such  a  book  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  from  a  P^^^ly  f  J^^^^ 
point  of  view.   Subjectively,  the  author  reveMs  lus  ultra 
conservative  position  both  critically  and  theologicaUy.  He  « 
CoTgMy  aware  of  other  points  of  view,  but  he  states  his  position 

^riK?  iHirio  each  personaUty  exce^  Abraham 
Moses,  and  David,  where  two  chapters  are  given  to  each  of  these. 
R.T.D. 

More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  By  Millar  Burrows.  New 

^t^tS^eqSri'Sf'fiJst'Jol^^^^  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the 
,ntLr  brinef  the  story  up  to  date  by  describing  the  published 
SiuLr';:S'from  caveTa^o  11,  and  by  discussing  the  important 
scholarly  treatments  of  the  subject.  M.H.L. 

Digging  Up  Jericho.  By  Kathleen  Kenyon.  New  York:  Freder- 

"  Hte'rafintiSng  t^^^^^^^^  of  the  excavations  at  Old  Testa- 
.ent7erich:4nce^9l2.Thediggm^^^^^^^ 

;SEfiS?fperenSy»^^  foo/pro^uc 
tion  ExceptionaUy  interesting  tombs  were  excavated  and  mor 
darifiS  was  provided  for  the  thorny  P-Wem  ^-^g^^^ 
fall  of  the  city  during  Joshua's  time  m  the  Late  Bronze  Age^  bv 
dence  of  nomadic  invasions  contributes  welcome  light  on  thi, 
facet  of  Near  Eastern  study.  M.H.L. 

Ancient  Semitic  Civilizations.  By  Sabatino  Moscati.  New  York 

^TMrrtSV^k'on'^h'e  Semitic  civiUzations  which  pro 
vidid  the  nvironment  in  which  Israel  responded  to  i^^fj^ou 
revelation  from  Yahweh.  In  popular,  non-techmca  anguage  th 
at^hoTsets  forth  the  bonds  of  social  conditions,  rebgious  concef 
tio^  aS  artistic  forms  of  the  Babylomans,  Assyrians,  Canaamte, 
Hebrews,  Arameans,  Arabs,  and  Ethiopians.  M.H.L. 

Everyday  Life  in  Ancient  Times.  By  The  National  Geograpb 
Society  Washington:  The  National  Geographic  Society,  195, 

^^'^s  popular  society  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  « 
previously  pubUshed  results  of  the  co-operative  efforts  of  archa 
Ets  artists,  and  photographers  in  their  attempts  to  portn 
eSayS  ancient  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Ron, 
Ss  a  colorful  and  readable  reconstruction  of  the  ongms 
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j  Western  civilization  with  attention  given  to  the  minutest  details 
of  ancient  hfe.  M.H.L. 

j  The  History  of  Israel.  By  Martin  Noth.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1958.  $7.50. 

Stanley  Godman  has  provided  the  EngUsh  reading  pubUc  with 
this  translation  from  the  German  second  edition  of  Noth's  original 

i[  Geschichte  Israels,  which  is  a  classic  in  this  field.  It  is  generally 

I  agreed  that  this  is  the  most  important  Old  Testament  history  to 
appear  thus  far  in  this  generation.  The  author  is  thoroughly  ac- 

I  quainted  with  archaeological  excavations  and  studies  in  Oriental 
History,  as  well  as  the  geography  of  Palestine.  He  uses  these  re- 
sources in  his  scholarly  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Israel  to  produce  a  delightful  volume.  M.H.L. 

Moses:  The  Revelation  and  the  Covenant.  By  Martin  Buber. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958.  $1.25. 
!  This  Harper  Torchbook  (27)  first  appeared  in  1946  under  the 
;!  title:  Moses.  It  is  now  reprinted  as  a  contribution  to  the  con- 
1  temporary  need  for  seeing  Moses  as  a  concrete  individual  in  the 
I  shaping  of  the  common  Ufe  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  community  with 
jail  its  social,  political,  and  spiritual  functions.  The  qualities  and 
I  activities  of  the  God  of  Moses  are  set  forth  in  this  study  of  the 
I  effort  of  a  faith  to  become  flesh  in  a  people.  M.H.L. 

The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Biblical  Studies. 
By  Frank  Moore  Cross,  Jr.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday 
and  Company,  1958.  $4.50. 

Here  is  the  most  complete,  well-rounded,  and  reliable  picture  of 
jithe  origins,  practices,  theology,  and  influence  of  the  Qumran  com- 
jmunity  thus  far  published,  by  America's  leading  authority  on  the 
IDead  Sea  Scrolls.  The  five  chapters  by  this  member  of  the  Inter- 
jnational  Team  of  Scholars  deal  with  the  story  of  the  discoveries, 
ja  catalogue  of  the  Qumran  Library,  the  Essenes  as  the  people  of 
jthe  ScroUs,  an  analysis  of  the  origins  of  the  sect  in  the  Maccabean 
jtroubles  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  importance  of  the  manu- 
jscripts  for  Old  Testament  studies,  and  an  analysis  of  the  direct 
and  mdirect  relations  of  the  Essenes  to  the  early  Christian  Com- 
mumty.  M.H.L.  , 

Which  Books  Belong  in  the  Bible?  By  Floyd  V.  Filson.  Phila- 
oelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1957.  $3.00. 

The  recent  pubhcation  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the 
Apocrypha  has  prompted  a  fresh  look  by  Protestants  at  the  con- 
cept of  the  Canon.  Here  is  a  balanced  approach  to  the  problems 
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and  contemporary  views  growing  out  of  this  age-old  debate. 
Its  validity  for  present-day  consideration  is  well  established  by 
the  lucid  presentation  of  this  scholar  in  the  context  of  faith.  M.H.L.  | 

/  Believe  in  the  Bible.  By  Joseph  R.  Sizoo.  New  York:  Abing-| 
don  Press,  1958.  $1.25. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  Know  Your  Faith  Series.  The 
author  presents  a  simple  and  personal  testimony  concerning  the 
values  which  have  accrued  to  him  from  the  Bible.  In  nine  brief  i 
chapters  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  unfolding  drama  of| 
God's  revelation  to  man  and  points  out  the  relevance  of  the  Bible| 
as  a  written  account  of  the  drama  for  our  day.  M.H.L.  j 

Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts.  By  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon.| 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958.  $6.95.  j 

A.  W.  Adams  has  revised  this  classic  story  of  how  we  got  our! 
Bible,  givmg  attention  to  the  latest  textual  and  archaeological  dis-| 
coveries  which  have  clarified  this  dramatic  and  fascinating  story,| 
thus  making  contemporary  this  recognized  classic  of  sixty  years' 
standing.  Ministers  and  laymen  will  welcome  this  source  book  forj 
a  fresh  study  of  the  origin  and  production  of  our  Bible.  M.H.L.| 

! 

II.   Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity  i 
The  Christian  Faith  and  Non-Christian  Religions.  By  A.  CJ 
Bouquet.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1958. 

$7.00.  -  _ 

This  is  a  worthy  volume  in  Harper's  excellent  Library  of  Con- 
structive Theology.  Addressing  itself  to  a  very  vital  issue  in  con- 
temporary theology,  this  book  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  re-i 
lated  to  its  theme  with  considerable  originality  and  msight.  Thq' 
author's  vast  erudition  reminds  one  of  Hendrik  Kraemer,  thougt 
Bouquet  sides  with  "the  larger  view"  of  revelation  of  such  met 
as  Soderblom  and  Temple  rather  than  with  Kraemer.  The  infor 
mal,  personal  and  even  witty  style  of  such  a  learned  book  if, 
refreshing. 

Slight  inaccuracies  may  be  found  here  and  there,  as  e.g., 
incorrect  reference  to  I  Corinthians  1:11  on  page  159,  and  on( 
could  wish  that  the  documentation  were  more  complete.  And  i, 
is  positively  irritating  to  find  such  a  splendid  and  high-pncec 
volume  without  an  index!  E.L.C. 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  By  Thomas  F 
Torrance.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  PubHshing  Company 
1959.  $3.00. 

i 
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This  work  was  submitted  to  the  University  of  Basle  as  a  dis- 
jSertation  and  was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1948.  It  expounds 
the  thesis  that  grace,  as  the  "deed  of  decisive  significance  that 
cut  across  human  life  and  set  it  on  a  wholly  new  basis  grounded 
tapon  the  self-giving  of  God"  is  not  thus  understood  by  the  writers 
bf  those  works  now  classed  as  "the  Apostolic  Fathers."  In  place 
pf  this  radical  conception,  according  to  Professor  Torrance,  the 
fathers  substituted  another  kind  of  religion  consisting  of  man's 
kcts  toward  God,  and  this  he  attributes  almost  equaUy  to  Judaistic 
and  Hellenistic  influences. 

While  the  conclusions  and  evaluations  of  the  author  may  be 
auestioned  at  several  points,  he  has  done  a  valuable  service  for 
pudents  of  early  developments  in  Christian  theology,  and  we 
jlnay  rightly  wish  for  more  such  studies.  J.E.S. 

I  ^^«5^«'«f«''f«'  Movement  and  the  Faithful  Church.  By  John 
fce  iS  $0.50°"'''''  "''"^y''^'^''--  M^-^-^te  Publishing 
This  is  No.  3  in  the  paper-back  Focal  Pamphlet  Series.  It  is 
he  effort  of  a  Mennonite  scholar  to  indicate  the  possibiUties  of 
Kennonite  participation  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  in  the  light 
|f  his  tradition  of  a  "separatist"  or  "faithful"  church.  TTie  book 
pamfests  not  only  fairness  of  spirit  but  also  clarity  of  insight 
rhe  conclusion  is  that  Mennonites  may  and  should  participate 
b  the  meetmgs  of  the  historic  "Peace  Churches"  (Brethren  and 
Quakers)  and  m  the  World  Comicil  of  Churches.  Some  reser^^- 
Ln^TV'  r''T"""S  participation  in  the  National  Associa- 
fon  of  Evangelicals  and  desire  is  expressed  for  clarification  of 
ms  organizations  pohcies.  Strangely,  the  National  Council  of 
^hurches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  not  mentioned.  E.L.C 

,  The  Origins  of  Oriental  Civilization.  By  Walter  A  Fair- 
f^^.'  -^y-        York:  New  American  Library,  1959.  $0  50 
I  TTiis  IS  an  interestingly  written  addition  to  the  paper-back 
lentor  series  on  Ancient  Civilizations.  It  attempts  to  construct 

""^S'""  Asia  b?  as! 

imbhng  and  mterpretmg  archaeological  and  anthropologicallesti- 
tomes.  A  case  is  made  for  the  unity  of  this  pre-historic  cultural 
itckground.  This  book  should  make  a  helpful  contribuSrS 
e  long  overdue  interest  m  Asiatic  history  and  culture  which  is 
•)w  being  manifested  in  the  Western  world.  E.L.C. 

Sfw  K^       f Gibson.  New  York:  Philo- 
Phical  Library,  Inc.,  1958.  $3.75. 
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This  is  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  The  author  has  combined  the  es- 
sential historical  material  with  such  illustrative  matter  dealmg 
with  the  personal  side  of  such  an  undertaking  as  the  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  result  is  both  informative  and  inspiring.  P.A.D. 

A  Short  History  of  Christianity.  By  Martin  E.  Marty.  Ne\\ 
York:  Living  Age  Books,  1959.  384  pp.  $1.45. 

The  Story  of  the  Church.  By  A.  M.  Renwick.  Grand  Rapids: 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  PubUshing  Co.,  1958.  222  pp.  $1.25. 

There  is  either  an  increasing  popular  mterest  in  church  histon 
or  the  pubUshers  are  badly  mistaken,  for  the  last  two  years  have! 
seen  the  pubHcation  of  a  rash  of  new  surveys  of  the  history  o 
Christianity.  Now  the  paper-back  boys  are  at  it,  much  to  th^ 
dehght  of  this  reviewer.  Here  are  two  books  in  this  category 
However,  that  is  all  that  these  two  volumes  have  in  common 
One,  Renwick's  book,  is  pedantic,  unimaginative,  and  slantec 
toward  neo-fundamentaUsm  of  the  Reformed  variety;  the  otherj 
Marty's  contribution,  is  fresh,  provocative,  and  worthy  of  con 
sideration  even  by  the  specialist.  If  one  is  looking  for  a  bargaii 
in  books,  he  need  search  no  farther  —  buy  Marty!  P.A.D. 

Ordeal  of  Faith:  The  Crisis  of  Church-Going  America,  1865 
1900.  By  Francis  P.  Weisenburger.  New  York:  Philosophical  Li 
brary,  1959.  380  pp.  $6.00. 

The  author,  a  professor  of  history  at  The  Ohio  State  Uni^ 
versity,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  understandm 
of  the  critical  nature  of  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  m  s 
far  as  the  church  is  concerned.  He  has  brought  together  mnumei! 
able  items  of  fact,  gathered  as  a  result  of  wide  reading  in  thl 
sources,  to  illustrate  the  problems  presented  to  men  of  religioj 
in  this  period  and  the  response  of  churches  and  individuals  t| 
these.  This  was  the  age  disturbed  by  the  new  challenges  coming 
from  Darwinism,  Biblical  criticism,  comparative  religion,  a  tres 
approach  to  sociology  and  economics,  etc.  What  happened  as 
result  is  the  interesting  story  of  this  book. 

Though  its  values  outweigh  its  weaknesses,  the  work  is  n( 
without  the  latter.  The  reader  sometimes  becomes  weary  of  tl 
recital  of  names  and  of  the  somewhat  repetitious  nature  ot  tt^ 
material.  In  addition,  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  profourt 
insight  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  times  is  lacking  aij 
that  the  resulting  treatment  is  superficial.  P.A.D.  | 
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III.   Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 

Letters  to  My  God.  By  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  New  York:  The 
lilosophical  Library,  Inc.  $2.00. 

Striking  sentences  from  Letters  to  My  God  reveal  something 
-  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  its  penetrating  insight  into 
le  mystery  of  revelation  and  providence. 
!j  "They  make  laws  of  their  own  and  divide  black  from  white." 
'  .  .  he  lends  no  ear  to  your  whisper  in  his  eagerness  for  the 
f  outs  of  his  daily  desires." 

"Your  countenance  is  hke  a  flame;  it  shines  clearest  when  all 
ii  dark." 

s  "Walk  with  me  on  my  burdened  road,  my  Lord." 
j"I  found  You  are  not  the  keeper  of  the  beasts  nor  the  arbiter 
I  the  quarrelsome  nor  the  guide  of  the  vindictive." 
j"You  are  Shalom,  the  Peace  of  the  World." 
;"You  are  Shechinah,  the  Indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
]^n.  .  .  ." 

jThis  small  book  is  a  breath  of  the  Shechinah  for  the  thought- 
wistful  reader.  You  will  not  want  to  miss  it.  M.R.M. 

The  Existentialist  Posture.  By  Roger  L.  Shinn.  New  York: 
/5sociation  Press,  1959.  50  cents. 

The  author,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  at  Union  Theological 
Jmmary  in  New  York,  has  taken  "a  Christian  look"  at  the 
'leanmg,  impact,  values  and  dangers"  of  existentiahsm.  Noting 
tat  existentiahsm  is  "the  outlook  that  starts  from  personal  exist- 
T'i  distinguished  from  objectivity,  Shinn  indicates 

jl^t  both  existential  and  objective  "postures"  are  necessary  in  the 
Ifman  situation.  In  brief  compass  the  author  describes  major 
ciptributions  to  the  existentialist  posture  of  such  diverse  thinkers 
e!  Socrates,  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  Pascal,  Kierkegaard, 
fptzsche,  Dostoevsky,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Berdyaev,  Maritain 
E|d  TilUch.  The  book  is  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  a 
s|dy  of  both  atheistic  and  Christian  existentialism.  T.A.B. 

{From  Plato  to  Neitzsche:  Ideas  That  Shape  Our  Lives.  By 
t|L.  Allen.  New  York:  Association  Press,  1959.  $3.75. 
This  is  another  of  the  publisher's  Life  Emichment  books,  and 

Em  serve  well  to  introduce  the  reader  to  some  of  the  most 
uential  thinkers  in  the  Western  world.  It  is  not  intended  to 
a  comprehensive  history  of  philosophical  thought.  The  book 
;omposed  of  ten  parts,  each  part  containing  six  chapters.  As 
might  expect,  this  structure  is  a  bit  arbitrary  at  points,  and 
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the  brevity  with  which  major  ideas  are  treated  leaves  much  to  I 
be  desired.  However,  this  reviewer  beUeves  that  the  student  wiUj 
not  be  led  astray  by  the  omissions,  but  will  be  encouraged  toj 
follow  the  suggested  readings  for  further  light.  It  is  a  usefulj 

and  readable  book.  J.E.S.  i 

i 

Teach  Yourself  Logic  to  Think  More  Clearly.  By  A.  A.  Luce.j 
New  York:  Association  Press,  1959.  $3.75.  | 

The  author  skillfully  sets  forth  the  fundamentals  of  AristoteUaiij 
logic  and  offers  an  introduction  to  symbohc  logic  as  well  in  this} 
little  Life  Enrichment  book.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the| 
average  person  has  both  the  desire  and  the  self-discipUne  neces-| 
sary  to  learn  logic;  but  if  he  has  both,  he  will  find  this  book| 
a  very  helpful  guide  in  the  beginning  stages  of  his  study.  J.E.S^ 

/  Believe  in  Man.  By  Fredrick  Keller  Stamm.  The  Know  Youi 
Faith  Series.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1959.  $1.50. 

This  eighth  book  in  the  "Know  Your  Faith"  Series  has  little 
to  commend  itself.  The  author's  style  is  poor  and  his  theology| 
is  muddled.  Neither  the  pastor  nor  the  theological  student  will 
benefit  in  any  constructive  way  by  reading  this  book.  J.W.E.  j 

The  Light  Within  Us.  By  Albert  Schweitzer.  New  York:  Philo-s 
sophical  Library,  1959.  $2.75. 

This  collection  of  some  of  the  most  important  statements  ol 
behef  of  Albert  Schweitzer  illuminates  his  cardinal  principle  ol 
belief  —  Reverence  for  Life.  As  any  intelligent  reader  reflects 
upon  this  philosophy,  he  will  become  aware  of  the  secret  oil 
Schweitzer's  greatness  and  subsequent  influence.  J.  W.  E. 

Existentialism  and  Education.  By  George  F.  Kneller.  Nevj 
York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1958.  $3.75. 

The  modern  existentiaUsts  have  addressed  themselves  to  a  re| 
affirmation  of  the  inherent  worth  of  the  individual  person  at  5 
time  when  the  orientation  of  man  has  been  almost  entirely  towar( 
a  collective  existence.  The  author  has  examined  the  leading  ex 
ponents  of  the  philosophy  and  has  invoked  the  emphases  of  thei 
teachings  as  a  corrective  of  the  current  educational  process.  Hi 
conclusions  should  be  of  real  interest  to  all  who  are  intereste( 
in  persons  and  the  process  of  their  cultivation  by  systems  o 
education.  S.A.N. 

A  World  Without  Jews.  By  Karl  Marx.  With  an  introductioi 
by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1959 
51  pp.  $2.75. 
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This  "first  unexpurgated  EngUsh  language  publication  of 

K  ^  xT  •  •  •  °°       J^^'^h  question',"  reveals  as  much 

about  Marx  attitude  toward  Christianity  as  toward  Judaism.  Here 
m  brief  compass  one  may  quickly  catch  the  spirit  and  argument 

0  p  T'F"^'  Christianity,  and  the  ideds 
of  the  French  and  American  Revolutions. 

r..lL^l^°°^- ^^'^  '°  inordinately  expensive  for  so  few 
r^fn  '/f  "-^^.^^o^ld  urge  the  reader  to  purchase  it  and 
^ead  It  for  the  insight  which  it  would  bring  him  into  the  n^d 
jot  the  convinced  Marxist.  P.A.D. 

1  The  Way  of  the  Cross  in  Human  Relations.  By  Guy  Franklin 
pershberger.  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania:  Herald  Press,  1958  $5^^^ 
i  ms  volume  is  a  record  of  the  author's  disciplined  reflection 
bn  Christian  ethics  in  the  context  of  contemporary  society  S 

tons TchriS"  of  the  theo7ogical  foun7a! 

tions  of  Chnstian  social  ethics,  includes  a  cursory  treatment  of 

talvds  Jel'^'"'*'""  *°"Sh*'  P^^-nts'an  extensive 

^  r  jL  T)^u  !:^^.P°°^'Wlity,  and  concludes  with  a  study 
ttr  t  eschatology  to  Christian  ethics.  TTi^ 

author  defines  the  way  of  the  cross  as  "the  way  of  love  and 
tonresistance"  and  examines  the  social  theoiy  and  pracIL  of 
Christian  groups  in  the  perspective  of  this  norm  of  Christi^ 
gehavior.  He  demonstrates  an  imimate  knowledge  of  the  mS 

l^i^lr^TTT^  ^"'"P"'^^^  °^  ChristiL  li fe  incSg 
5nln  T  Brunner,  C.  H.  Dodd,  Gustaf  Aulen,  Dietrich 

aonhoeffer  John  A.  Mackay,  John  Bennett,  Paul  Lehmann  and 

L^tf"  ""'"'."'t  ^"PP°«^  his  presuppositions  ,^th  se- 
trcoSe^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^"^  «^hle  Clarity 

In  the  judgment  of  this  reviewer,  this  interpretation  of  Chris- 

le  uS'fThfm'T  ^'---gthened  by 'more  attention  to 
pe  unity  of  the  moral  message  of  the  Bible,  the  threat  of  tvrannv 

Ke'tndThf *^  «f  ChStianfty'an^ 
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IV.  Christianity  at  Work 
An  Introduction  to  Pastoral  Counseling.  Edited  by  Wayne  Ej 
Gates.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1959.  $6.00.  j 
Eight  professors  of  Pastoral  Care  in  five  Southern  Baptis 
seminaries  and  two  chaplains  of  Baptist  hospitals  have  collabo 
rated  under  the  able  editorship  of  Professor  Wayne  E.  Oatesj 
in  the  presentation  of  a  much  needed  textbook  in  the  increasmgl; 
significant  area  of  pastoral  counseling.  Prepared  for  use  m  ou 
own  seminaries  the  book  is  also  addressed  to  active  pastors,  nm^ 
of  whom  graduated  from  seminary  prior  to  the  introduction  mt 
the  curriculum  of  courses  in  counseling.  The  beginnmg  seminar 
student,  the  seminary  graduate  and  the  pastor  who  has  neve 
been  to  seminary  will  all  find  help  in  these  pages. 

The  writers  have  correctly  assumed  that  the  pastor  ...  doc 
not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  whether  or  not  he  will  couns. 
with  his  people"  (p.  V.)  because  parishioners  will  inevitably  tuij 
to  the  pastor  for  help.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  impa, 
information  which  will  aid  the  average  pastor  to  become  a  moi 
effective  counselor  as  he  confronts  the  myriad  prob  ems  of  h| 
parishioners.  The  first  chapter,  "The  Heritage  of  the  Pastori 
Counselor,"  by  Albert  L.  Meiburg,  demonstrates  through  the  ^ 
of  Biblical  and  historical  materials  that  counseling  is  one  ot  tlj 
enduring  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry"  (p.  3)  and  nj 
merely  a  current  vogue  (as  some  have  maintained). 

The  twenty-five  chapters  of  this  book  combine  sound  theo 
with  tested  practice.  Such  contributors  as  Southeastern's  Protej 
sor  Richard  Young  have  shared  with  us  some  of  the  best  to 
of  their  labors.  The  authors  and  Broadman  Press  have  madej, 
distinct  contribution  to  Southern  Baptists  and  others  m  bringij; 
forth  this  work.  T.A.B.  | 

Segregation  and  Desegregation:  A  Christian  ^PP^^f^^'^yJ'  \' 
Maston.  New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Company,  1959.  $3.50. 

Professor  T  B.  Maston  of  Southwestern  Semmary  has  add  I 
another  title  to  the  growing  shelf  of  books  from  his  able  p( 
This  one,  published  exactly  five  years  and  one  day  following  1 
fateful  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relat 
to  segregation  in  the  pubUc  schools,  evaluates  patterns  of  seg 
gation  and  desegregation  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth  Chapt 
one  and  two  are  concerned  with  the  May  17,  1954,  decis  ^ 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  with  reactions  to  that  decision  wh  a 
have  emerged  to  date.  Appendices  contain  the  texts  of  the  Cou  s  ( 
decision  and  of  the  later  decree  implementing  the  decision.  Sepa 
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Ition,  segregation,  desegregation  and  integration  are  defined  and 
(discussed  in  chapters  four  and  five. 

Maston's  most  helpful  contribution  comes  in  chapters  five 
jthrough  eight.  Segregation  is  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  BibUcal  teach- 
pig,  the  nature  of  the  Christian  ethic,  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
phurch,  and  the  Christian  world  mission  enterprise.  The  author 
fieclares  forthrightly:  "There  may  conceivably  be  social  justifica- 
fions  for,  or  sociological  defenses  of,  segregation  in  some  areas 
for  a  period  of  time,  but  there  is  no  valid  bibHcal  or  theological 
flefense  for  the  segregation  pattern"  (p.  100). 
j  This  book  reflects  the  weight  of  Christian  truth,  the  warmth  of 
phristian  understanding,  the  wisdom  of  Christian  thinking  and  the 
witness  of  Christian  commitment.  It  is  heartily  recommended  for 
pneral  reading  by  thoughtful  pastors  and  laymen.  T.A.B. 

^  A  Survey  of  Religious  Education.  By  J.  M.  Price,  James  H 
^hapman,  L.  L.  Carpenter,  and  W.  Forbes  Yarborough.  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1959.  $5.50. 
'  This  is  the  second  edition  of  the  widely  known  and  used  text- 
book originally  pubhshed  in  1940.  However,  it  has  been  care- 
juUy  revised,  greatly  enlarged,  and  vastly  improved  until  it  has 
pe  appearance  of  an  outstanding  new  book  in  the  field  It  is 
Vritten  by  four  prominent  Southern  Baptists  who  have  many 
ears  of  distinguished  service  as  professors  and  writers  in  Re- 
jgious  Education. 

its  first  edition  this  survey  has  been  used  in  many  coUeges 
,Jid  universities  as  a  textbook,  and  its  revision  will  certainly  expand 
s  usefubess  for  this  purpose.  However,  it  is  written  in  such  an  m- 
vTesting  and  readable  style  that  it  will  also  be  very  useful  to  every- 
tae  who  IS  senously  interested  in  the  educational  ministry  of  the 
fiurch.  The  choice  of  subjects,  the  exceUent  content,  and  the 
irovocative  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  make  it  an  ex- 
^Uent  book  for  detailed  study  by  groups  in  the  local  church 
(ertamly  every  mmister  who  has  any  responsibility  m  this  field  will 
'ant  to  have  a  copy  of  it  for  detailed  study.  D.R.C. 


The  Bible  and  Race.  By  T.  B.  Maston.  Nashville:  Broadman 
pss,  1959.  $2.50. 

[Segregationists  and  integrationists  alike  attempt  to  justify  their 

\T      ^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^als,  in  the  main, 

m  such  Bibhcal  concepts  as  creation,  redemption,  love  and  the 
Marity  of  the  human  race.  Some  of  the  "proof  texts"  (such 
Gen.  9:25)  are  discussed.  Written  for  popular  usage,  pastors 
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will  find  this  book  a  useful  source  to  hand  to  a  layman  wh< 
is  concerned  about  biblical  teachings  on  race.  T.A.B.  ■ 

Getting  Ready  for  Tomorrow.  By  Charles  M.  Crowe.  Nash 
ville:  Abingdon  Press,  1959.  $2.75. 

The  author,  a  journaUst  and  a  radio  and  TV  speaker,  present 
in  very  readable  form  many  practical  suggestions  on  preparatioi 
for  old  age.  He  stresses  the  cultivation  of  inner  resources  o 
faith  and  fulfilhnent.  Pastors  could  read  this  work  profitably  ii 
connection  with  their  ministries  to  older  persons.  T.A.B. 

A  Southern  Moderate  Speaks.  By  Brooks  Hays.  Chapel  Hill 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1959.  $3.50. 

The  immediate  past  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con 
vention  provides  in  this  volume  some  interesting  reflections  oi 
his  career  as  an  able  lawyer,  an  astute  pohtical  craftsman,  am 
a  sincere  Christian  statesman.  Mr.  Hays'  avowed  position  c 
moderation  in  race  relations  serves  as  a  unifying  theme  m  thes 

pages.  , 

The  reader  will  learn  in  this  book  of  the  part  Mr.  Hays  ha 
in  creating  the  civil  rights  plank  of  the  1952  Democratic  part 
platform.  Even  more  significant  is  the  record  of  Hays'  role  i 
arranging  a  meeting  between  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  anf 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  September,  1957,  in  aj  1 
effort  to  bring  order  to  racially-troubled  Little  Rock.  Chaptd 
seven,  "The  Resources  of  Faith,"  is  both  a  personal  affirmatic 
of  Mr.  Hays'  confidence  in  God's  eternal  purposes  and  a  recoi 
of  his  conviction  concerning  the  role  of  the  church  in  race  r( 

lations.  .  . 

The  book  is  a  commendable  commentary  on  the  activities 
a  Christian  statesman  in  this  troubled  century.  Pastors  and  la; 
men  alike  will  profit  from  the  reading  of  these  pages.  T.A.B 

God  in  the  Eternal  Present.  By  Carl  G.  Howie.  Richmom 
John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $2.25. 

The  underlying  conviction  of  the  author  and  his  purpose 
writing  "God  in  the  Eternal  Present"  are  revealed  in  the  folloi 
ing  sentences  from  the  introduction:  ^ 

.  .  in  the  Bible  .  .  .  faith  ...  and  life  ...  are  complete 

intertwined."  ^  , 

"Religion  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  mormng 

it  be  Biblical  religion,  will  be  relevant  to  life  the  following  wee! 
"In  the  Bible,  stories  of  men  are  not  used  to  illustrate  an  id 

which  has  been  described  in  more  objective  terms  elsewhere,  i 

idea  becomes  flesh  in  a  person  and  walks  among  us.  A  vi 
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,  ^th  is  driven  home,  not  in  a  logical  sequence  of  thoughts  moving 
teTm'a^na^:^?''^  "  ^         ^^^^  -Pt-s 

I  The  idea  is  valid  and  the  material  of  the  following  chapters 
orthy,  but  one  looks  m  vain  for  the  vividness  he  expected  Thl 

jUmg  the  author's  purpose.  I  commend  it.  M.R.M. 

[  Preaching  the  Art  of  Communication.  By  Leslie  J.  Tizard.  New 
ork:  Oxford  Umversity  Press,  1959. 

S'!-''  on  preaching  which  reveals  the  insight  and 

nviction  of  a  disaphned  preacher.  The  reader  finds  insoiration 

,  ttie  personality  of  the  preacher,  and  practical  instruction  in 
f  treatment  of  the  art  of  communication.  The  book  is  addressed 
lljimanly  to  theological  students  and  young  ministers  but  th^ 
.jWewer,  after  many  years  in  the  miJstry,^ou™d  r;nS  and 
.:couragement  in  it.  It  is  written  with  maVu're  wisdom  and  prac- 
Ijal  understandmg  with  both  brevity  and  clarity.  M.R.M. 


j  BOOKS  MCEIVED  FROM  THE  BROADMAN  PRESS 
Others  Have  Been  Reviewed  Elsewhere  In  This  Issue 

tZ'm9%T50:  Broad- 

W  Times  at  Church.  By  Crowder,  Hedgecoth,  Cook  Nash- 
plle:  Convention  Press,  1959  ^^'^ 

]ss:^ir?isis:"-  ""^^'^  ^- 

fcss,l9l9.t6f  ■  ^^^''"'"^^ 

''rLtT95??'S''"  "^""^"^  Broad- 

'  Christian  Must  Have  an  Answer.  By  T.  B  McDormnnH 
Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1959.  McDormand. 

toT  ^^^'^^"^^  ~  By  Hester  and  Pearce.  NashviUe- 
roadman  Press,  1959.  $2.95.  iMasnviiie. 
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A  Vision  of  Victory.  By  Robert  L.  McCan.  NashviUe:  Broadm^ 

Press,  1959.  $3.00. 
Better  Bible  Teaching  for  Intermediates.  By  Annie  W.  Byr 

Nashville:  Convention  Press,  1959. 
From  Adam  to  Moses.  By  H.  W.  Tribble.  NashviUe:  Conventi. 

Press,  1959.  (Reprinted.) 
Letter  Home.  By  Antonia  Canzoneri.  Nashville:  Broadman  Pre! 

1959. 

Missionary  Assignment.  By  Johnni  Johnson.  NashviUe:  Conve 

tion  Press,  1959. 
Appointment  for  Andy.  By  Ivyloy  and  AmeUa  Bishop.  Nashvdl 

Convention  Press,  1959. 
Religion  and  Nursing.  By  Samuel  Southard.  Nashville:  Broa 

man  Press,  1959.  $4.75. 
The  Church  Staff  and  Its  Work.  By  W.  L.  Howse.  Nashvil 

Broadman  Press,  1959.  $3.75. 
The  Book  of  Books.  By  H.  I.  Hester.  Nashville:  Conventi 

Press  1959. 

Paul  and  the  Intellectuals.  By  A.  T.  Robertson.  Nashville:  Broi 

man  Press,  1959.  (Revised.)  $2.75. 
The  Sunday  School  Ministry  to  Adults.  By  John  T.  Sizemc 

Nashville:  Convention  Press,  1959. 
The  Progressing  Music  Reader.  By  James  C.  McKinney.  Na 

ville:  Convention  Press,  1959. 
The  Primary  Leadership  Manuel.  By  Ashby  and  Momoe.  Na 

ville-  Convention  Press,  1959. 
Rural  Churches  in  Transition.  By  Carl  A.  Clark.  Nashvi 

Broadman  Press,  1959.  $2.25. 
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j  SUMMER  SC  HOOL,  1960 

irst  Term,  June  6-Jiily  1. 
j^cgistration,  June  6.  Classes  begin  June  7. 
jiecond  Term,  July  4-July  29. 
i^cgistration,  July  4.  Classes  begin  July  5. 

j  lasses  will  meet  four  days  each  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday 
Two  courses  may  be  taken  and  credit  for  four  semester  hours 
I   may  be  earned  each  term. 

'or  further  information  write  to  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,  North  C^uo- 
lina. 

VISITING  LFCTURERS 
1960 

inuary  27-29    Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick 

Preacher  to  Harvard  University 
ebruary  3         Dr.  Theodore  F.  Ad  ms 

Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Richmond, 
President  of  The  Baptist  World  Alliance 
Jbruary  23       Dr.  J.  S.  Whale 

English  Theologian  and  Bible  Scholar, 
Visiting  Lecturer,  University  of  Chicago 

arch  10-11       Dr.  James  I.  McCord 

President  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
ptember  X       Dr.  Samuel  H.  Miller 

Dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School 
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Souls  Threshed  From 
Their  Husks 

By  Samuel  H.  Miller 

Fall  Convocation,  1960, 
Inaugurating  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Lecture  Series 

President  Stealey,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  students  of  South- 
LStern  Seminary,  it  is  difficult  to  respond  to  this  most  cordial  and 
'|:tremely  embarrassmg  introduction.  If  Dr.  Stealey  was  surprised 
jiat  I  would  have  anything  to  do  with  Baptists  and  sinners  in  the 
|bth,  perhaps  a  Harvard  man  would  be  surprised  that  anybody  in 
e  South  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  I  hope  that  both  of 

are,  first  of  all,  human  beings  and  certainly.  Christians.  Perhaps 
:  such  dimensions  of  our  friendship  for  each  other  there  may  be 
:|jUnd  an  explanation  of  why  we  enjoy  seeing  one  another. 
|!  I  bring  you  the  felicitations  of  Harvard  Divinity  School  on  this 
ijbth  anniversary.  We  are  so  much  older  and  so  much  smaller  that 
;i|  seems  a  bit  pretentious  of  us  to  attempt  to  congratulate  a  school 
^jjiose  success  has  been  so  plainly  visible  as  yours.  We  hope  that 
1|s  will  continue  to  bring  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  not  only  to  those 
fo  are  laboring  so  heavily  in  the  work  of  these  years  of  establish- 
ife  the  school,  but  equally  to  the  students  who  are  profiting  so 
i![ich  from  the  work  being  done  here. 

ijThe  plirase  which  I  have  suggested  for  the  title  of  this  lecture 
]||  taken  from  WiUiam  Blake,  "Stars  and  souls  threshed  from 
Ij^u:  husks."  I  will  confess  I  don't  know  exactly  what  William 
Jiake  meant  when  he  said  that  stars  might  be  threshed  from  their 
ijsks,  but  I  have  seen  souls  threshed  from  their  husks.  I  have 
sen  souls  put  under  the  burning  flame  and  left  shining  like  shook 
ip,  having  been  delivered  of  all  the  unreahty  and  alloy  in  their 
iture.  I  have  seen  souls  under  the  heavy  flail  of  brutal  adversity 
(be  clean,  stripped  of  aU  their  poses  and  mock  hypocrisies,  and 
I  come  genuine.'!  have  seen  souls  under  the  searing  flame  of 
sffermg  become  pure  and  single  minded.  I  have  seen  souls  under 
tp  probmg  steel  of  pain  become  mature,  strong,  courageous.  I 
Ive  seen  souls  come  into  possession  of  themselves  and  know 
\b  they  were.  I  suspect  that  William  Blake  meant  simply  that 
i|m  and  women  were  normally  bom  into  a  worid  so  full  of  free- 
C|m  for  the  human  venture  that  many  times  they  chose  paths. 


vocation,  and  even  relationships  with  other  people  in  which  the] 
did  not  know  how  to  substantiate  that  which  they  had  begun 
They  were  cursed  by  unreaUties,  by  the  poses  that  did  not  meai 
anything  to  them,  by  too  many  faces  which  they  wore  in  whicl 
their  hearts  were  not  completely  and  adequately  expressed.  Om 
can  understand  something  of  this  when  he  looks  at  his  own  life 
a  long  search  for  one's  own  self;  to  be  one's  self  and  not  thi 
shadow  of  somebody  else;  to  be  able  to  speak  with  genuim 
sincerity,  with  obvious  substance,  with  a  certain  weight  and  specific 
gravity;  when  he  says  the  word  "I"  to  mean  "I"  and  not  anothej! 
Carl  Sandburg,  when  he  finished  his  great  work  on  Abraham  Lin 
cohi,  was  asked  by  a  friend,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  now? 
He  said,  "I  should  like  to  find  out  who  this  guy  Carl  Sandburg  is. 

-Throughout  our  fives  we  are  trymg  to  find  out  who  we  are' 
to  become  ourselves,  to  strip  off  the  unreafities,  the  excess  bag 
gage,  the  poses  in  which  we  do  not  live,  even  the  vocations  i 
which  we  act  but  about  which  we  are  not  concerned,  sometime' 
the  activities  which  exhaust  us  but  which  mean  nothing  to  U5j 
It  is  a  long  and  mysterious  venture. 

The  human  being  is  both  cursed  and  glorified  by  this  see 
for  self-identity.  A  Uon  is  a  fion  and  it  is  never  more  nor  less 
beast,  but  a  man  is  sometimes  himself  and  sometimes  not  himsf 
As  Jean-Paul  Sartre  put  it,  "Human  beings  are  never  quite  the 
selves.  They're  always  a  fittle  bit  behind  or  a  Httle  bit  ahead  €| 
themselves,"  a  fittle  bit  less  than  what  they  would  fike  to 
sometimes  playing  at  being  more  than  they  reaUy  are. 

To  be  threshed  from  the  husks  is  really  the  concern  of  a 
fiction  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  dramatists  to  our  own.  Look  i 
Oedipus,  a  great  kmg,  a  fioae  engineer,  a  good  admmistrator,  a 
esteemed  citizen;  and  then,  through  the  process  of  self-knowledg| 
and  confession  and  the  brutal  impmgement  of  circumstance,  he  i 
forced,  as  Jean  Cocteau  has  put  it,  "to  become  something  moi 
than  a  cardboard  king."  AU  these  external  layers  are  slowly  bi 
surely  pushed  away  until  at  last  the  "cardboard  king"  become 
a  man!  Or,  in  our  own  time,  Hemingway  tells  the  story  of  Th 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea:  the  fisherman  who  goes  out  farther  tha, 
he  ever  went  before,  seeking  a  larger  fish  than  he  had  ever  caugl 
until  in  this  ordeal  all  the  layers,  all  the  external  husks,  are  divestej 
and  at  last  he  becomes  himself  in  a  great  struggle  with  the  elemenj 
of  the  universe.  And  then,  though  he  never  brings  back  much  t- 
show  for  it,  m  that  agony  he  becomes  that  which  was  always  hidde 
by  fittle  failures,  petty  successes,  ordinary  activities,  and  commoi| 
place  events.  1 


One  of  the  dreadful  things  about  our  world  is  the  tendency 
)r  it  to  dehumanize  humanity.  We  become  mere  functions  of  our 
j)bs;  we  are  involved  in  a  mad  rush,  a  rat  race,  a  squirrel  cage. 
7e  have  jobs  in  great  organizations,  and  the  jobs  are  bigger  than 
e  are;  or  they  are  on  an  assembly  line,  or  in  a  large  institution  in 
iich  a  way  that  we  lose  our  identity,  and  we  are  merely  the  handles 
>r  tools,  the  switches  for  power,  the  transporters  of  means  to 
ids  which  we  cannot  see.  , 

j  When  Franz  Kafka  told  the  story  of  a  salesman  and  said  that 
le  morning  he  woke  up  in  bed,  stretched  himself,  and  then  looked, 
lid  suddenly  with  sick  realization  knew  himself  to  be  no  longer 
jrnan  but  some  kind  of  a  cockroach,  with  black  legs  sticking  in 
:ie  air,  unable  to  get  off  his  back,  he  was  tellmg  something  of 
lat  nausea  which  overcomes  modern  man  when  he  knows  himself 
p  longer  to  be  himself  but  merely  a  mechanical  appendage,  some- 
[ing  attached  to  the  machmery  of  the  world,  no  longer  having  a 
ml  or  a  self. , 

ll  Now  this  introduction  is  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  you  that 
believe  that  the  prime  urgency  of  the  ministry  in  the  twentieth 
intury,  when  men  and  women  are  inwardly  bewildered  and  out- 
ardly  confused,  is  to  be  a  person,  a  full  person,  a  total  person, 
1  person  with  weight,  with  substance,  with  poise,  with  stability. 
pis  does  not  mean  rigidity.  It  is  not  to  be  a  frozen  statue  of  stone 
the  whirling  traffic  of  the  world;  it  is  rather  to  be  a  man 
anding  in  all  the  bewilderment  and  anxiety,  fears  and  worries 
It  the  modem  world  with  a  sure  sense  that  within  his  own  soul 
ere  is  a  counterbalance.  He  himself  has  been  stripped  of  all  the 
ireahties  of  the  current  world,  and  he  stands  in  the  eternal  verities 
)le  to  see  the  world,  able  to  feel  it,  but  no  longer  a  slave  to  it. 
je  has  been  stripped  of  its  illusions,  burned  down  to  solid  core, 
)  longer  a  mere  conglomeration  of  layers,  as  Peer  Gynt  once  put 
of  himself,  lacking  an  inner  kernel.  But  to  be  a  person  is  the  most 
rious  and  the  most  difficult  thing;  to  be  one's  self  and  not  some- 
|)dy  else;  to  have  a  message  that  comes  from  one's  own  experience 
ad  not  merely  from  books  or  from  the  echoes  of  great  men;  to 
!  in  that  core  of  reahty  where  life  is  so  vigorous,  so  dynamic,  so 
terly  itself,  that  when  one  speaks  of  "I,"  one  hears  ringing  all 
e  dimensions  of  the  ages.  As  Buber  once  said,  how  compelling 
i  would  have  been  to  hear  Socrates  standmg  with  a  cup  of  hem- 
■|ck  saymg  "I."  How  good,  powerful,  and  awful  it  would  have  been 
I  hear  the  might  of  that  man's  ego.  Napoleon,  say  "I."  How 
emendous  it  would  have  been  to  hear  the  "I"  of  Jesus,  a  man 
ripped  of  all  illusions,  but  burning,  shining  like  shook  foil  in 
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a  world  of  confusion  and  bewilderment,  saying  "I  am  the  Truth  ^ 
come  unto  me  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  exhausted  |  g 
weary,  bored,  "and  I  will  give  you  rest."  1  32; 

.  The  prime  duty  of  theological  education  is  to  strip  you  of  you]!  | 
unreahties,  illusions,  poses,  frozen  stances,  and  to  elicit  from  yovj  33 
that  which  God  placed  in  you  at  the  center  of  your  life,  anc 
which  unfortunately  in  this  world  tends  constantly  to  be  coverec 
up  and  smothered  underneath  all  kinds  of  extraneous  activityj 
Theological  education  is  to  bring  a  man  to  maturity  so  that  h(j  ^ 
can  stand  in  this  bewildering  trafl&c  of  the  contemporary  worlcj  j 
with  poise,  unshaken  by  it,  untempted  in  it,  and  stable  in  spiUj  j. 
of  it.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  embarrassments  of  contemporan  j 
Protestant  theological  education  that  for  the  most  part  we  mus  ^ 
leave  the  individual  to  produce  the  disciplines  by  which  this  maj  ^ 
turity  is  fulfilled.  Other  churches  may  have  their  methods  bu 
the  Protestant  stands  so  much  on  his  own  feet,  he  is  so  self- 
reliant;  indeed,  he  becomes  so  independent  and  rebellious  agains 
all  authority  of  any  kind  whatsoever  that  at  last  he  tends  to  thml 
that  his  papal  individuality  is  the  same  as  the  speaking  of  the  Spirit 
It  is  hard  m  Protestant  theological  education  to  produce  a  progran 
in  which  the  disciplines  are  such  that  men  and  women  will  g( 
through  great  crises  in  which  they  may  slough  off  unreal  an( 
illusory  portions  of  thek  own  extraneous  life,  come  down  to  th( 
core  of  being  themselves,  and  be  capable  of  representing  the  mos 
real  of  all  real  things  in  the  world,  God;  and  the  most  real  of  al 
human  beings,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

'  How  shall  we  achieve  such  maturity?  How  shaU  we  handle  thi 
mystery  of  what  we  are?  How  shall  we  come  to  realize  what  w( 
are  by  sloughing  off  what  we  are  not?  Are  there  any  ways  b] 
which  we  can  gird  ourselves  with  certain  disciplines  or  habits  bj 
which  education  is  insinuated  and  becomes  an  inner  reality  so  tha 
we  are  educated  from  the  inside  out  and  do  not  become  merebj 
the  stalking  horses  of  great  encyclopedic  information  without  evej 
touching  the  core  of  our  own  reality?  I  think  there  are  some  in 
dications  of  how  men  do  become  themselves,  how  their  souls  ar( 
threshed  from  husks.  Years  ago  I  read  a  book  and  saw  the  movi^ 
of  Annapurna,  the  great  mountain  of  the  Himalayas,  climbed  b}j 
few  men.  Why  does  anyone  set  himself  against  such  a  wild,  massive 
powerful  adversary  as  a  mountam  like  Annapurna,  suffer  himsel 
to  be  frozen,  his  fingers  to  fall  off,  his  own  life  to  be  cast  into  Jj 
crucible  of  suffering.  Just  to  climb  it?  As  one  saw  the  movie  anqi 
read  the  book,  one  sensed  that  these  men  were  men! — anxious  t(i 
be  stripped  of  all  illusions,  to  test  their  strength  against  som( 
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'  'greatness  that  would  elicit  all  the  greatness  within  them,  and  in  that 
•  :est  find  themselves  as  they  could  not  find  themselves  in  all  the 
Dadded  layers  of  comfort  and  prestige. 

,  Certainly  this  comes  over  one  as  he  looks  at  the  life  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  studying  in  a  theological  seminary  here  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Nazi  rise  to  power  frightened  everybody  in  the 
A^orld.  The  ways  opened  so  that  Bonhoe'ffer  might  have  stayed  in 
:his  country  to  study  and  to  become  a  distinguished  professor  of 

■  heology  in  one  of  our  own  schools.  And  yet,  even  as  a  student, 
le  wrote  back  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Paul  Lehmann,  "I  cannot 

;  io  this.  The  lines  are  drawn  in  Germany,  and  though  it  means  my 
ife  I  must  stand  where  I  was  bom  and  raised,  in  the  church  from 
vhence  I  secured  my  sense  of  God's  grace,  and  there,  if  need  be, 
'^st  my  life  in  the  balance.  I  cannot  stay  away  from  the  confusion 
vhere  decisions  are  necessary."  This  man  took  his  life  and  put  it 
ip  against  the  vastness  and  greatness  of  a  crisis,  smd  all  the  great- 
iess  of  his  own  soul  was  elicited.  He  became  great  because  he 
ived  in  relationship  to  a  crisis.  I  know  of  no  substitute  for  this. 

•  There  are  certain  ways  by  which  ministers  avoid  that  in  which 
heir  greatness  might  be  elicited.  There  is  a  temptation  to  pick  up 
he  programs,  and  the  activities,  and  the  techniques,  and  the  super- 
icial  machinery  of  the  church,  and  to  plunge  into  it  headlong  and 
o^make  a  great  success  of  it;  and  in  all  the  doing  there  is^ little 
)eing.  Or,  there  is  the  possibihty  that  a  man  may  become  very 
■mooth,  professionally  skillful  and  suave,  skirt  all  the  questions, 
)e  prudent  in  the  midst  of  great  issues,  and  at  last  always  say 
he  right  thing  everywhere  everytime,  without  ever  uncovering  the 
luivering  quick  of  his  ov.ii  soul.  No,  if  a  man  wants  to  find  the 
preamess  in  himself,  if  he  wants  to  find  what  he  is  himself,  it  will 
)e  necessary  to  measure  himself  against  some  kind  of  greatness. 

•  How  shall  any  man  go  into  the  ministry  and  not  feel  the  in- 
explicable mystery  of  human  existence  ever}^  day  of  life?  How  can 
.  man  minister  to  a  congregation  who  does  not  feel  within  his  own 
oul  the  swinging  tides  of  Hfe  and  death,  the  awful  abyss  that  hes 
)eneath  every  human  being,  who  sees  the  agony  and  ordeal  of 
Dve  and  shame,  who  has  not  sensed  what  it^  means  to  take  his 
>wn  hfe  in  his  hands,  anybody's  hfe,  and  ask  what  it  is— why  he 
v&s  born  in  such  a  time  as  this,  grew  up  in  the  loneUness  of 
dolescence,  fell  in  love,  married,  had  these  children,  suffered 
mbarrassments,  grew  anxious,  fearful,  then  tragedy  fell,  things 
bat  could  not  be  explained,  raismg  questions  where  there  were  no 
asy  answers?  This  greatness,  this  myster>'  of  existence,  this  fact 
tiat  there  are  no  answers  for  some  things  that  happen  in  hfe,  no 
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easy  answers,  only  the  measuring  of  the  mountain  climber  agains 
the  awful  ordeal  of  the  summit,  only  the  measuring  of  Jesus  Chris 
on  the  cross  and  of  His  disciples  on  Jesus  Christ — to  avoid  thii 
leaves  a  man  with  many  layers,  but  no  core;  with  much  prestige 
but  no  substance. 

A  friend  of  mine  not  long  ago  said,  "I  would  like  to  go  tcj^ 
church  but  it  is  the  one  place  m  the  modern  world  where  I  canno| 
ask  the  great  questions."  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  tragic  truth.  This  ii 
where  the  questions  are  asked  by  Adam  and  Eve;  or  by  Cainjij 
"Am  I  my  brother's  Keeper?"  Or  by  Job,  "Where  art  Thou 
I  go  forward  and  I  cannot  find  Thee,  and  backward  and  Thoitj 
art  not  there,  to  the  right  and  I  cannot  see  Thee,  and  to  the  lef  j,j 
and  Thou  art  absent."  This  is  where  a  great  soul  will  say,  "Dark 
ness  was  not  cut  off  from  my  face  when  I  was  born,  and  it  is  sti^^ 
there  before  my  face."  This  is  where  men  say,  as  Jesus  Chrii 
once  said,  "My  God,  my  God  why  hast  THOU  forsaken  me? 
This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  dare  ask  th 
questions  that  elsewhere  have  no  answers.  To  be  measured  agai: 
the  mystery  of  human  existence,  to  keep  that  mystery  m  min( 
with  every  knowledge  that  we  have,  with  every  doctrme  we  know 
with  every  interpretation  of  help,  with  every  resource  of  the  gospel 
is  to  remain  alive.  I  suppose  this  is  essentially  what  I  would  meaj 
by  living  at  the  growing  edge  redemptively.  • 

There  are  two  courses  in  the  ministry.  One  becomes  more  an^ 
more  acquainted  with  the  necessary  mechanics  of  dealing  wit!  ^ 
people  in  such  a  way  that  one  never  touches  the  fundaments  ^ 
mystery  of  life.  One  can  do  this  adroitly  with  a  very  skillfu  ^ 
manipulation  and  find  it  very  successful.  The  other  is  to  stani  ^ 
in  that  awful  sanctuary  where  both  the  minister  and  his  churcl 
members  stand  silent  in  God's  presence  and  have  nothing  to  sa;  ^ 
but  are  equally  blessed.  To  live  at  the  growing  edge,  to  live  at  tha  ^ 
edge  where  God's  revelations  are  coming  into  life;  to  be  able  t( 
do  as  Bob  Norwood  once  did  as  a  young  minister  in  a  little  shad 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  sitting  all  night  with  a  fisherman  whili 
his  wife  died  in  the  next  room,  hearing  her  anguished  breathin; 
and  the  crymg  of  the  baby  to  which  she  had  just  given  birth 
knowing  that  death  was  coming  for  one  before  dawn.  And  to  si 
at  the  kitchen  table  where  the  oilcloth  lapped  over  the  edges  am 
the  coffee  cup  still  sat  undrunk,  and  Bob  Norwood's  eyes  looke( 
down  and  saw  the  two  shoes,  those  old-fashioned,  high-laced  shoe 
that  Labradorian  women  wore  and  went  down  over  the  shingle  o 
the  coast  to  scan  the  waves  and  see  whether  their  husbands  wer 
coming  in  from  the  fishing  or  not.  Those  shoes  would  never  b 
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,  /orn  again.  All  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  of  death  was  there,  all 
^  iie  strange  grace  and  compassion  of  God's  mercy  were  there,  and 
:  lob  Norwood  said,  "The  whole  Bible,  the  life  and  death  and  resur- 
^  bction  of  Jesus  Christ  shone  out  of  a  pair  of  old  shoes."  To  live 
inhere  you  see  the  common  things  of  life,  burning  with  a  glory  that 
Inly  the  eyes  of  faith  can  see;  to  be  waiting  for  the  Lord  not  in 
bme  clouds  of  supernal  power,  but  in  those  common  places,  where 
cup  of  cold  water  is  given,  or  a  child's  eyes  twinkle  with  joy,  or 
D  old  man  is  grateful  for  forgiveness.  To  live  at  the  growing  edge 
i^demptively,  to  live  quietly,  to  live  patiently  waiting  for  these 
lings  that  crowd  our  living  day  but  which  for  the  most  part  we 
'ever  see  because  we  are  in  such  a  mad  rush.  To  live  as  few  men 
ve  with  the  poise  and  the  stability  of  the  great  realities  of  the 
rospel,  knowing  that  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away 
hat  can  be  found  in  this  humble,  quiet,  patient  world.  There  is 
;reatness  here.  Do  not  mistake  it. 

When  the  Beatitudes  are  spoken,  beginning  with  "Blessed  are 
|ie  poor,"  most  of  us  feel  that  this  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  world 
Ipcause  all  of  us  tend  to  believe  that  not  the  poor  but  the  prosperous 
:e  blessed.  Or,  "Blessed  are  the  meek,"  and  over  against  that  our 
Dntemporary  world  where  people  think  they  get  somewhere  by 
^ing  successful  instead  of  meek.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart," 
|ie  smgle  minded,  those  who  wait  to  see  the  miracle  of  the  old 
jioes,  as  over  against  those  who  are  "distracted  by  distraction  from 
istraction"  with  a  multitude  of  committees  and  a  thousand  and 
le  activities  in  which  they  do  not  put  their  heart  but  only  their 
mds  and  their  time.  Oh,  the  Beatitudes  have  nothing  to  do  with 
appiness,  they  are  a  whole  world  above  happiness.  God  isn't  con- 
jrned  whether  you  are  happy  or  not,  but  He  is  concerned  with 
i  jhether  you  are  blessed  or  not.  There  is  a  blessing  beyond  comfort, 
jyond  prestige,  far  beyond  success.  It  is  better  to  be  great  in  the 
[ystery  of  that  greatness  that  comes  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  than 
is  to  be  a  success  in  the  ways  of  the  world  where  we  number  it  in 
atistics,  and  influence,  and  comfort,  and  prestige,  and  possessions, 
o  matter  how  you  try,  the  agony  of  your  soul  will  always  come 

the  surface  in  those  crises  when  you  will  be  forced  to  answer 
It  of  what  you  are  and  what  you  think  and  love,  out  of  death  and 
lame,  where  you  must  stand  single  in  God's  judgment  and  your 
>ul  is  threshed  of  all  its  husks. 

It  will  take  a  long  time,  all  your  life,  to  be  yourself.  When  Bee- 
oven  finished  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  put  in  one  of  those  great 
jotifs  that  break  the  heavens  open  and  shine  a  glory  on  us  and 
ave  us  speechless  it  was  only  because  from  his  earliest  years 
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he  had  labored  patiently  with  a  phrase  of  music.  When  I  mentionec  i 
that  Ninth  Symphony  to  a  musical  friend  of  mine  at  Harvard,  he 
said,  "Didn't  you  know  that  he  used  that  eighteen  other  times  ir 
his  life?"  Eighteen  tunes  when  he  thought  he  had  his  hands  on  ii 
— another  time,  stiU  another  tune;  but  Beethoven  was  great  in  thai 
he  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  a  little  success.  He  knew  the  little 
successes  were  failures  and  it  wasn't  until  as  an  old  man  near  deatlji 
that  he  finally  uttered  that  which  gathered  up  his  whole  soul. 

You  will  not  be  yourself  today  or  tomorrow  or  ten  years  fron 
now.  It  will  take  a  lifetime.  But  in  the  moment  of  your  death  yoi 
will  be  only  yourself,  nothmg  else  .  .  .  Even  Jesus  said,  "Whon 
do  men  say  that  I  am?  What  do  you  think  I  am?"  The  answer  t( 
that  is  really  in  the  next  chapter,  where,  standing  on  the  mountain; 
He  was  transfigured,  became  himself,  and  came  down  to  knov 
who  He  was  and  what  He  was  to  do,  in  all  modesty  and  humility 
as  a  servant  of  the  Most  High  God. 
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The  Purpose  of  Theological 
Education 

By  Olin  T.  Binkley 

One  of  the  constructive  results  of  recent  studies  of  theological 
eminaries  in  the  United  States  is  a  clarification  of  the  nature  and 
>urpose  of  theological  education.  Although  the  aims  of  at  least 
i  few  schools  are  buried  in  historical  sections  of  catalogues,  there 
is  no  longer  any  obscurity  about  what  a  theological  seminary  is 
nd  what  it  undertakes  to  do.  It  is  a  center  of  intensive  intellectual 
ndeavor  within  the  life  and  work  of  the  church,  whose  ultimate 
jlurpose  is  "the  increase  of  love  of  God  and  neighbor  among 
jlien."!  It  is  a  community  of  learning  established  and  equipped 
b  search  for  Christian  wisdom  and  to  educate  called,  committed, 
ijnd  teachable  men  and  women  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
jj  In  June,  1957,  a  university  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon 
jtvo  distinguished  theological  professors.  The  citations,  as  reported 
1  The  New  York  Times,  declared: 

(1)  For  twenty-five  years  you  sent  out  from  the  Divinity 
School  a  brilliant  procession  of  ministers  both  to  indict  and  to 

1     make  glad  the  churches  of  America,  and  your  books  and  maga- 
zme  columns  have  kept  them  inspirited  and  refreshed. 

(2)  Historian  of  Christianity's  triumphant  march  through  twenty 
centuries  and  many  lands,  author  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  world 
perspective  .  .  .  your  scholarship  has  commanded  attention  around 
the  world.  Prodigious  writer,  master  of  personal  discipline, 
quiet  man  of  prayer,  your  Alma  Mater  rejoices  that  you  belong  to 
her  as  well  as  to  Christendom.2 

1  These  citations  contain  clues  to  the  major  aims  of  theological 

ducation:  (1)  to  educate  intelligent  and  dedicated  persons  for 

pristian  service  in  pastoral,  educational,  and  missionary  mm- 

>tries,  and  (2)  to  seek  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  truth  about 

irod  and  its  relevance  to  contemporary  thought  and  culture. 

A  Learned  Ministry 
I  The  time  has  come  for  those  of  us  who  live  and  work  in 
jieological  seminaries  to  present  to  our  students  a  clear  and 
jnforgettable  image  of  the  scholarly  pastor.  The  portrait  of  the 
pmpetent  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  accurately 
plineated  by  caricaturists  or  hagiographers.  It  is  possible  for 
Ideological  professors,  who  have  studied  the  Christian  ministry 

ar?er^n1%^roSirs^^^^^  ''''  ^^"'"^^  '^"^        ^''"'^'^  <New  York: 

l^The  New  York  Times,  June  11,  1957,  p.  36  M. 
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in  historical  perspectives,  to  set  forth  a  trustworthy  image  of  an 
educated  minister  as  a  man  of  God,  a  scholar,  and  a  pastor. 

In  this  new  day,  as  in  the  past,  the  work  of  a  scholarly  pastor  is 
complex  and  exacting  in  its  demands.  He  is  expected  to  perform 
multiple  roles  in  a  specialized  society.  It  is  his  job  to  increase  men's 
knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  m  Jesus  Christ,  to  persuade  per- 
sons to  seek  first  God's  kingdom  and  righteousness,  to  relate  the 
gospel  to  the  questions  of  the  mind  and  the  distresses  of  the  heart 
in  a  time  of  cultural  crisis,  to  interpret  and  advocate  the  Christian 
way  of  Ufe,  to  counsel  individuals,  to  conduct  worship,  to  comfort  the 
sick  and  the  bereaved,  and  to  serve  the  church  as  a  wise  and  re- 
sourceful administrator.^  In  order  to  fulfill  this  ministry  he  must 
have  a  disciplined  mind,  moral  stature,  and  spiritual  power. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  theological  school,  therefore,  to; 
provide  opportunity  for  qualified  students  to  live  in  a  community 
of  learning,  to  grow  in  Christian  maturity,  and  to  achieve  voca- 
tional competence.  Wherever  this  responsibility  is  understood  and? 
accepted,  theological  teachers  have  a  clear  sense  of  direction.  They| 
know  what  the  role  of  the  school  is  and  what  its  supreme  aimj 
ought  to  be.  A  seminary  is  an  academic  community  within  thej 
worldwide  Christian  fellowship  and  related  to  the  structures  of 
human  society:  a  community  of  learnmg  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is| 
acknowledged  as  Lord,  every  individual  is  treated  as  a  person,! 
the  Bible  is  read,  men  and  women  are  not  ashamed  to  pray,  high 
value  is  placed  upon  academic  excellence  without  intellectual 
arrogance,  and  teachers  and  students  order  their  lives  by  standards 
of  behavior  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  | 

The  predominant  objective  of  the  seminary  is  to  stimulate  andi 
guide  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  of  students  and  to  assist 
them  in  their  quest  for  the  knowledge  and  skill  essential  to  the, 
fulfilhnent  of  their  vocation  in  the  churches.  In  the  perspective) 
of  this  high  purpose  conditions  of  admission  are  defined,  the 
curriculum  is  formed  and  reformed,  methods  of  instruction  are 
developed  and  tested,  hbrary  faciUties  are  enlarged  and  admin-i 
istered,  and  requirements  for  graduation  are  stated.  | 

After  a  theological  school  discerns  its  true  nature  and  defines, 
its  central  purpose,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  and  thej 
faculty  to  plan  an  educational  program  in  harmony  with  theu, 
understandmg  of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  basis  for  an  ef- 
fective Christian  ministry  in  the  social  context  of  a  technical  society.. 
In  this  crucial  task  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  MiUer  is  helpful. 
He  says, 

8  WilUam  Adams  Brown,  The  Education  of  American  Ministers  (New  York:  In- 
stitute of  Social  and  ReUgious  Research,  1934),  Vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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I  believe  that  a  man  has  an  adequate  basis  for  the  Christian 
ministry  if  he  achieves  two  things:  a  living  usable  knowledge 
of  the  basic  sources  of  our  tradition  in  the  Bible  and  in  history, 
and  a  coherent  statement  of  faith's  meaning  for  our  time.* 

There  is  an  aflfinity  between  this  summary  of  the  educational 

foundation  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  convictions  set  forth 

by  Dr.  W.  M.  Macgregor,  a  beloved  teacher  of  preachers,  in  a 

series  of  lectures  at  Glasgow  University.  Dr.  Macgregor  insisted 

that  two  things  are  indispensable  for  a  preacher:  "a  personal 

knowledge  of  God  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  their  ways",^  and 

jhe  was  distressed  to  discover  that  some  of  his  students  had  "no 

I  living  interest  in  God  and  His  purposes  and  no  active  concern  for 

jthe  distresses  of  their  fellows."^ 

1    If  religion  is  to  become  relevant  to  life,  and  if  ministers  are  to 
jproclaim  the  gospel  of  God's  love  and  forgiveness  without  being 
jtongue-tied  in  encounters  with  men  and  women  seeking  guidance 
jon  the  fundamental  moral  issues  in  modem  society,  the  educa- 
jtion  of  a  scholarly  pastor  will  include  study,  worship,  and  service. 
iThere  is  no  substitute  for  the  mastery  of  ideas  and  the  grasp  of 
jprinciples  of  interpretation  in  the  biblical,  historical  and  theo- 
jlogical  disciplines  or  for  the  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  to  be 
Ijderived  from  a  practical  theology  which  includes  among  other 
jthings  "industrious  and  select  reading"  of  philosophy,  sociology, 
land  psychology  in  the  framework  of  biblical  faith  and  Christian 
jtheology.  The  magnitude  of  this  intellectual  task  compels  the 
jscholarly  pastor  to  be  a  Ife-long  learner  and,  accordingly,  the 
^theological  student  should  be  encouraged  by  his  professors  to 
lestablish  scholarly  habits  of  independent  study.  This  is  a  difficult 
undertaking  in  a  culture  in  which  the  desire  for  academic  degrees 
is  stronger  than  the  love  of  learning.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that 
The  greatest  defect  in  theological  education  today  is  that  it 
is  too  much  an  affair  of  piecemeal  transmisson  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  offers  too  little  challenge  to  the 
student  to  develop  his  own  resources  and  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent, lifelong  inquirer,  growing  constantly  while  he  is  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  ^ 

A  learned  minister  understands  and  participates  in  corporate 
jworship,  and  a  sustained  effort  to  help  students  to  become  men  and 
|women  of  prayer  is  appropriate  and  imperative  in  a  theological 
khool.  In  addition  to  chapel  services,  prayer  groups  in  dormitories 
land  residences  may  enable  students  to  become  aware  of  the  faith- 


*  Samuel  H.  Miller,  "The  Focus  of  Theological  Training,"  Harvard  Divinity  Bulletin, 
pnl,  1960,  p.  2. 

^      .^V.^^'^sregor,  The  Making  of  a  Preacher  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
ress,  1946),  p.  80. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

t  Si  ^chard  Niebuhr,  Daniel  Day  Williams,  James  M.  Gustafson,  The  Advancement 
f  Theological  Education  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957),  p,  209. 
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fulness  of  God  and  to  receive  inward  strength  for  the  outward  strain 
of  responsible  living  in  an  academic  community.  There  is  ample  j 
evidence  in  the  history  of  Christian  higher  education  that  worship ; 
is  a  vital  force  in  the  orderly  process  of  growth  toward  mature  :i 
manhood  or  womanhood.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  quote  a  statement  from  the  autobiography  of  a  scholarly  pastor:  ■] 
One  day  in  Appleton  Chapel,  weary  with  work,  tired  in  every 
nerve,  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin,  I  asked  myself  this  ques-  ' 
tion:  What  is  it  all  for,  this  toil  and  struggle,  living  in  the  heart 
of  intellectual  conflict,  nothing  sure,  everything  called  into  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  good  of  it?  TTien  came  this  thought:  Life  stands 
at  the  center  of  the  world,  human  life;  whatever  cleanses  that,  j 
whatever  redeems  it  from  the  power  of  evil,  whatever  gives  it  I 
freedom,  whatever  greatens  it  and  glorifies  it,  must  be  true.  Religion  j 
then  appeared  to  me  to  mean  sovereign  insight  into  life's  meaning,  ; 
insight  that  generates  power  to  overcome  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  \ 
the  Devil,  insight  that  brings  one  into  humble  but  happy  service  j' 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  leads  a  man  to  consecrate  his  being  S 
to  the  improvement  of  the  life  of  his  kind,  and  that  gives  him  a  \ 
song  in  the  night  and  in  the  light.^  | 

The  church,  as  P.  T.  Forsyth  said,  is  "a  center  of  service  and 
sympathy,"^  and  theological  students  frequently  learn  the  true? 
relation  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  Christian  life  by  par-lj 
ticipating  in  supervised  work  in  churches  and  church-related  ji 
agencies.  Apparently  there  are  vocational  skills  which  can  be  ac-i 
quired  only  in  their  natural  setting  and  some  phases  of  the  art  of  I 
Christian  service  are  taught  most  effectively  by  apprenticeship.! 
Although  there  is  a  grave  peril  that  theological  students  will  bej 
distracted  and  frustrated  by  premature  plunges  into  complicated  pas-j 
toral  responsibilities,  they  usually  welcome  opportunities  to  serve  j 
persons  in  need.  For  sixteen  years  this  writer  has  watched  studentsj 
leaving  the  campus  in  automobiles  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday! 
afternoon:  and  he  has  prayed  that  they  would  be  courteous  and! 
competent  drivers,  that  they  would  maintain  theological  integrity! 
in  conversations  and  sermons,  and  that  their  work  during  the! 
week-end  would  be  primarily  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  life  and  not  for  dollars  and  personal  prestige. 

A  Deeper  Knowledge  of  God 
In  a  penetrating  discussion  of  honest  religion  in  1941,  Dr. 
John  Oman  observed  that,  I 
The  churches  are  troubled,  but  it  is  about  their  numbers,  [ 
their  finances,  their  enterprises,  and  not  about  what  alone  matters  j 
gravely,  their  message  and  the  embodiment  of  it  in  their  own  j 
fellowship,  10  j 
At  this  moment  an  increasing  number  of  pastors  and  teacherSj 

8  George  A  Gordon,  My  Education  and  Religion  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com-; 
pany,  1925),  p.  210. 

»  W.  L.  Bradley,  P.  T.  Forsyth:  The  Man  and  His  Work  (London:  Independent  Press, 
Ltd.,  1952),  p.  223. 

10  John  Oman,  Honest  Religion  (Cambridge:  At  The  University  Press,  1941.)  p.  15. 
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in  the  United  States  think  that  the  seminary  is  a  servant  of  the 
church.  It  serves  the  church  by  being  a  school,  by  using  the  edu- 
cational method  in  the  preparation  of  a  competent  ministry,  by 
maintaining  lofty  standards  of  Christian  scholarship  in  the  search 
for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  God,  and  by  helping  the  church  to 
articulate  its  message  to  men  and  women  who  compose  their  minds 
and  do  their  work  amidst  the  temptations  and  intergroup  tension 
of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Likewise,  the  conscien- 
tious theological  professor  is  a  servant  of  the  church.  He  is  not 
detached  from  the  people  of  God,  a  prima  donna  on  a  pedestal, 
high  and  lifted  up.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  deeply  in- 
voked m  the  feUowship  of  believers,  engaged  upon  a  dehcate  and 
difficult  task.  He  serves  the  church  by  being  an  effective  teach- 
er and  a  creative  scholar,  by  caring  for  students  who  will  preach 
and  teach  m  the  churches,  and  by  seeking  diligently  a  coherent 
knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  Christian  history, 
and  m  the  momentous  events  of  our  time. 

The  work  of  the  Christian  theologian  is  never  finished.  The 
truth  about  God  and  its  imphcations  for  man  and  society  must  be 
interpreted  anew  in  each  succeeding  age.  This  is  rigorous  work 
It  requures  sound  principles  of  research,  indefectible  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  vital  union  of  critical  intelligence  and  religious 
devotion.  It  is  sometimes  hindered  by  the  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
jment  of  learning  which  Francis  Bacon  identified  at  the  beginning 
pf  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  zeal  of  divines,  the  arrogance  of 
politicians,  and  the  imperfections  of  learned  men.ii 

In  spite  of  the  resistances  and  the  occupational  hazards  to  which 
jtheologians  are  exposed,  and  the  moral  ambiguities  and  mtellectual 
perplexities  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  the  theological  en- 
jterpnse  is  carried  on.  Otherwise  the  springs  of  Christian  theology 
iiWiU  dry  up  and  the  education  of  scholarly  pastors  will  be  seriously 
iimpaired.  One  of  the  convictions  expressed  in  a  study  of  the 
education  of  American  ministers  in  1934  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration: 

ww?"^  whatever  angle  we  contemplate  the  work  of  the  minister, 
M^""^^^'  evangelist,  leader  of  worship,  pastor,  or  adi 
i       mmistrator,  the  specific  answers  he  will  give  to  specific  questions 
i       Thont^rT^^T^  'r^^^  philosophy  of  lifrhis  cSnv  S 

relation  to  Him,  about  Christ  and  His 
significance  for  mankind,  about  the  church  and  its  function  in 
human  society,  about  human  nature  and  its  capacity  for  renewal  ' 
whlh'f"?"''"'^-  T'*^  these. questions,  therefore,  the  semSy 
which  trains  men  for  the  ministry,  must  concern  itself.12 

At  least  a  creative  minority  of  theological  teachers  contribute 


nle^:'\f:ts)'%%'^'  Pro^cf.„c.  and  Advancement  of  Learning  (London:  WilUam 
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significantly  to  the  education  of  a  learned  ministry  and  to  the  ad-  j 
vancement  of  theology.  One  thinks,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Donald  j 
Baillie  whose  book  entitled  God  Was  In  Christ  will  not  soon  bej 
forgotten.  Throughout  his  adult  life  he  had  periods  of  illness  in  | 
which  he  suffered  physical  pain  and  mental  anguish,  but  he  carriedj 
heavy  responsibihty  as  a  scholar  to  the  end  of  his  days:  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor  of  Aberdeen  Universityi 
said: 

In  the  great  succession  of  Scottish  theologians  he  stood  clearly 
in  the  front  rank.  ...  To  all  who  knew  him  he  was  the  very 
pattern  of  the  Christian  scholar,  uniting  great  intellectual  gifts 
with  a  depth  of  faith  and  a  sanctity  of  Christian  character  which 
only  a  few  can  attain.^s 
After  reading  the  major  writings  of  Donald  Baillie,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  one  to  agree  with  Dr.  D.  D.  Williams  that. 

What  theologians  are  doing  is  as  necessary  to  human  life  as 
breathing.  Man  is  the  being  who  asks  for  the  meaning  of  his  own 
existence.  He  must  know  who  he  is  and  who  God  is,  what  justice 
is,  what  to  hope  for.i^ 

A  Searching  Self-Examination 
It  is  difficult  for  a  theological  school  to  determine  precisely 
the  extent  to  which  its  purpose  and  aims  are  beiiig  realized.  There 
are  unanswered  questions  concerning  the  essentials  of  excellence 
in  theological  education,  the  tests  of  creative  teaching,  the  validity 
of  reUgious  beliefs  and  ethical  norms,  and  the  standards  of  effective- 
ness in  the  Christian  ministry.  Nevertheless,  every  seminary  capablq 
of  critical  and  constructive  appraisal  of  its  work  asks  questions,  some-j 
times  embarrassing  questions,  about  its  integrity  as  an  academic 
community,  its  firm  intention,  and  its  achievements. 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  and  provocative  evaluation  of  theo- 
logical schools  located  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latm  America,  inj 
eluding  the  16  Southern  Baptist  seminaries  now  operated  in  thosel 
lands,  Mr.  Yorke  Allen,  Jr.,  records  the  conviction  that 

The  key  to  the  success  of  theological  education  overseas  is 
not  in  the  construction  of  expensive  buildings  but  rather  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  seminary  faculties 

and  asserts  that 

Throughout  history  the  impact  and  influence  of  educational 
institutions  in  all  fields  and  countries  have  depended  prinianly  on 
the  caliber  of  their  individual  teachers  and  students  rather  than 
on  the  excellence  of  their  structural  facilities  or  the  size  of  their 
enrollments.15  ^ 

33  D.  M.  BaiUie,  The  Theology  of  the  Sacraments  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
^"^DaS^bry  Williams,  What  Present-Day  Theologians  Are  Thinking  (New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1952),  p.  147.  ^        v«rir.  Mnrn^r  and  Brothers  1960) 

15  Yorke  Allen,  Jr.,  A  Seminary  Survey  (New  York:  Harper  ana  uromers,  lyw) 

pp.  568-569. 
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One  of  the  evidences  that  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the  seminary 

jare  being  fulfilled  is  the  school's  ability  to  secure  and  to  retain  a 

faculty  composed  of  creative  teachers  and  productive  scholars. 

Capable  and  dedicated  teachers,  unhampered  by  heavy  economic 

pressures  or  excessive  ecclesiastical  restrictions,  may  be  expected 

|o  participate  in  the  advancement  of  theological  education  by 

pffective  teaching  in  the  classroom,  systematic  and  thorough  study, 

piendly  co-operation  with  colleagues  and  administrative  staff  in 

l^cademic  duties,  service  to  the  churches  without  overcommitment 

|(o  outside  engagements,  correspondence  with  scholars  in  other  schools 

imd  in  other  lands,  and  contributions  to  scholarly  literature.  This  does 

jiot  mean,  of  course,  that  a  teacher  who  devotes  his  time  and  energy 

I'o  distinguished  work  in  the  classroom  becomes  a  victim  of  the 

•'publish  or  perish  syndrome."  In  view  of  the  enormous  volume 

3f  theological  treatises  flowing  from  the  presses  today,  it  might 

)e  well  to  recollect  Whitehead's  observation  that: 

In  every  faculty  you  will  iSnd  that  some  of  the  more  brilliant 
teachers  are  not  among  those  who  publish.  Their  originality 
requires  for  its  expression  direct  intercourse  with  their  pupils  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  or  of  personal  discussion.  Such  men  exer- 
cise an  immense  influence;  and  yet,  after  the  generation  of  their 
pupils  has  passed  away,  they  sleep  among  the  innumerable  un- 
thanked  benefactors  of  humanity.  Fortunately,  one  of  them  is 
immortal — Socrates .  ^  ^ 

Across  the  years  the  crucial  test  of  a  seminary's  work  is  the 
f|ianifestation  of  its  purpose  in  the  lives  of  its  graduates.  Do 
•persons  come  out  of  the  community  of  learning  with  a  deeper 
fnowledge  of  God  and  man,  a  great  compassion  for  companions, 
Ipd  a  stronger  sense  of  mission  than  they  had  when  they  were 
|dmitted?  Are  they  willing  to  serve  in  humble  places  and  competent 
ip  serve  in  responsible  places  as  pastors,  teachers,  missionaries,  di- 
jectors  of  religious  education,  or  chaplains?  Do  they  have  a  spiritual 
pality  of  life  that  clearly  indicates  to  Christian  laymen  that  they  are 
iiervants  of  God?  Do  they  bring  to  their  vocational  tasks  intellectual 
jompetence,  moral  integrity,  and  firmly  established  habits  of 
icholarly  work?  Do  they  understand  the  dynamic  relation  of  love  to 
justice  and  the  malleability  of  social  structures?  Are  they  able  to 
Ifring  their  emotions  under  the  control  of  intelligence,  to  present  a 
Ijoherent  interpretation  of  life  informed  by  the  mind  of  Christ, 
|nd  to  participate  in  the  dialogue  with  contemporary  thinkers? 
knd,  finally,  are  their  minds  and  hearts  energized  by  the  "love  that 
ssues  from  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  sincere  faith" 
1  Tim.  1:5)? 



18  A.  N.  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education  and  Other  Essays  (New  York:  The 
lacmiUan  Co.,  1929),  pp.  148-149. 
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Lessons  from  the  Early  Church 
In  Christian  Education 

By  Denton  R.  Coker 

If  the  Christian  Church  would  maintain  her  vitality,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  she  re-examine  her  work  in  education  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  purpose,  means,  and  content  with  which  she,  in  her 
"formative  years,"  sought  to  remam  faithful  to  her  commission. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  twentieth  century  m  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time,  money,  and  energy  which  is  being  ex- 
pended in  the  enterprise  of  Christian  education. 

Christian  education  has  been  one  of  the  main  occupations  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  begmning.  The  image  of  Jesus  as 
teacher,  drawn  from  his  work  of  instructing  the  Apostles  concern- 
ing the  Kingdom,  has  been  unceasingly  acclaimed  and  his  phrase 
"teachmg  them  to  observe  all  that  I  have  commanded  you"  has 
been  continually  and  seriously  considered  by  the  Christian  Church 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  her  commission.  The  term  "Christian 
education" — en  Christo  paideia — ^was  first  used  about  95  A.D.  b) 
Qement  of  Rome,i  although  there  are  numerous  references  to  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  this  task  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

For  what  purpose  did  the  early  Church  engage  in  Christian  edu- 
cation? Today  Christian  education  is  often  understood  to  meai 
that  the  child  should  be  brought  up  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  oi 
that  the  process  of  learnmg  and  other  "so-called"  educational  activi- 
ties should  be  supervised  by  the  leaders  in  a  Christian  institution 
This  is  far  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  term. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Christians  of  the  early  Church 
meant  something  much  more  precise  and  much  deeper  by  the 
phrase,  something  esesentially  religious.  They  meant,  on  the  one 
hand,  learning  the  dogmas— the  truths  necessary  for  salvation; 
and,  on  the  other,  moral  training— the  laws  of  Christian  be- 
haviour.3 

The  early  disciples  of  Jesus  were  committed  to  two  definite  pur 
poses  m  their  teaching:  (1)  to  prepare  new  converts,  who  previousl] 
were  adherents  to  Judaism  or  one  of  the  pagan  religions,  for  baptisn 
and  membership  in  the  ecclesia  and  (2)  to  instruct  the  neophyte 
in  how  to  conduct  themselves  as  Christians  in  the  world  in  whid 

iClem.  Rom.,  7  Cor.  21:8. 

sH'^^Mkrrou;  ^A^History  of  Education  in  Antiquity  (London:  Sheed  and  War* 
1956),  p.  314. 
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I  they  were  living.  These  two  purposes  are  easily  observed  in  the 
literature  circulated  among  the  early  Christian  churches. 

I    How  did  the  early  Church  provide  for  achieving  these  purposes? 

!  It  would  be  preposterous  to  suggest  that  anyone  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  entertained  the  idea  that  this  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state.  In  fact,  it  was  at  first  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
leaders  of  the  state.  Christian  education,  in  the  sacred  meaning  of 

i  the  term,  could  only  be  done  through  the  churches  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  homes  on  the  other. 

j    In  the  churches  the  work  of  Christian  education  was  concerned 
I  primarily  with  the  instruction  of  catechumens.  The  word  "catechu- 
|men"  is  a  derivative  of  the  Greek  word  Katechein  which  means 
I  literally  "to  sound  down  into  the  ears,  teach  orally."^  It  occurs 
j  only  a  few  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  Luke,  Acts,  Romans,  I 
j  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  In  its  usage  it  is  applied  to  those  who 
were  subjected  to  careful  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  Christian 
[religion  with  a  view  to  being  admitted  to  baptism  and  membership 
I  in  the  ecclesia.  Such  groups  were  usually  composed  of  converts 
I  from  Judaism  or  paganism  and  the  children  of  Christian  parents 
I  who  followed  in  the  tradition  of  Tertullian  in  the  second  century 
jand  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the  fourth  who  advocated  deferring  bap- 
I  tism  until  the  candidate  was  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  inter- 
j  rogations  concerning  his  faith  and  the  baptismal  rite.^ 
||    At  first  this  instruction  was  probably  given  to  individuals  and 
groups  in  a  very  informal  manner  for  an  indeterminate  length  of 
time.  As  the  churches  became  more  definitely  settled  catechumenal 
instruction  followed  a  more  definite  pattern.  The  catechumens  were 
I  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  progress  in  preparations 
for  baptism:  (1)  the  hearers  {akrodmenoi,  later  called  audientes) 
land  (2)  the  enlightened  (photizomenoi,  literally  the  ones  being 
enlightened)  or  the  praying  ones  ( gonuklinontes ,  so  called  because 
I  they  remaiued  on  their  knees  after  the  hearers  were  dismissed  from 
[the  worship  service)  or  the  seeking  ones  (sunaitountes,  later  called 
competentes.)  The  hearers  were  so  designated  because  they  were 
only  permitted  to  listen  to  the  first  part  of  the  worship  service,  called 
the  Missa  Catechumenorum,  consisting  of  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
!  tures,  the  homilies  or  sermons,  the  bishop's  blessing  upon  the  catechu- 
I  mens,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  deacon,  "Go  out,  ye  catechumens,  in 
I  peace." 

The  name  of  the  second  group  is  somewhat  confusing  because  the 


*  Alfred  Plummer,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentarv  on  the  Gospel  According 
to  St.  Luke  (fourth  edition:  Edinburgh:  T  &  T.  Clark,  1901),  p.  5. 
^Cf.  R.  E.  O.  White,  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Initiation  (Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1960),  p.  179. 
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act  of  baptism  was  often  referred  to  as  the  time  of  illumination.*! 
However,  in  Cyril's  Catechetical  Lectures  and  Justin  Martyr's 
First  Apology  it  appears  that  very  early  the  term  photismos,  illumina- 
tion or  enlightenment,  was  applied  to  baptism  because  the  ones  who| 
received  baptism  were  enlightened  in  their  understanding.  Hence; 
baptism  became  the  culmination  of  the  process  of  instruction  leadingi 
to  enlightenment^ 

The  period  of  tune  required  for  catechumenal  instruction  varied 
with  times  and  places,  but  it  was  frequently  extended  over  as  much 
as  three  years.  Accordmg  to  Canon  42  of  the  Synod  of  Elvira  A.D.! 
305,  the  time  was  established  at  two  years:  "He  who  has  a  good 
name,  and  wishes  to  become  a  Christian,  must  be  a  CatechumeD 
two  years:  then  he  may  be  baptized."^ 

Even  though  children  were  admitted  to  catechumenal  classes,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  other  provision  in  the  churches  for  their  re-| 
ligious  instruction.  One  who  searches  the  New  Testament  and  thej 
literature  of  the  early  Church  is  quite  disappomted  to  find  how  littlej 
is  recorded  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  very  reasonable  explanatioij 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  contuiued  in  the  Jewish' 
tradition  of  establishing  the  home  as  the  center  of  religious  nurture 
and  delegating  the  responsibility  for  training  the  children  to  the; 
parents.^  In  addition  the  primitive  structure,  utter  poverty,  and  severe: 
persecution  of  the  early  churches  made  any  other  pattern  of  Christian  i 
education  for  children  practically  impossible. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  faced  by  Christian  parents  iij 
the  early  Church  was  what  to  do  about  the  general  education  olj 
their  children.  To  send  them  to  pagan  schools  was  to  risk  the  effectj 
of  the  influence  of  the  pagan  religions,  but  to  keep  them  out  was  to 
risk  illiteracy  and  hardship  in  making  their  way  in  the  world.  Mosi, 
of  the  parents  chose  to  take  the  former  risk  but  not  without  gooc 
advice.  Tertullian,  who  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  compromise  witt; 
heathenism,  in  his  work  On  Idolatry,  even  though  he  listed  the  posi- : 
tion  of  schoohnaster  as  one  of  the  forbidden  professions  for  Chris- 
tians, advocated  the  sending  of  the  children  to  the  pagan  schoolj| 
because  they  had  no  other  way  to  learn.  This  necessity,  according 
to  Tertullian,  made  the  difference  between  teaching  and  learning  ii 
the  pagan  schools  and  increased  the  importance  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  home.^^ 

«Clem.  Alex.,  Paedagogus,  I,  vi.  25.  ^  .    ,  t 

■7  Edward  Hamilton  Gifford,  S.  Cyril.  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem:  Catechetical  Lec. 
tures  (Vol.  VII  of  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christiat 
Church,  Second  Series,  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1955) 

^'s'a^'j.  Hefele,  History  of  Christian  Councils  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1895) 
I,  155. 

oDeut.  6:4-9. 

10  Tertullian,  On  Idolatry,  Chap.  X. 
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In  the  literature  of  the  early  church  little  reference  was  made  to 
the  nature  of  the  traming  of  the  child,  to  church  schools,  and  to  other 
such  matters,  but  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  Christian  parent  to 
bring  up  his  child  in  the  knowledge,  love,  and  fear  of  the  God  was 
made  quite  clear. For  example,  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  are 
found  these  admonitions: 

Ye  fathers,  educate  your  children  in  the  Lord,  bringing  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  and  teach  them 
such  trades  as  are  agreeable  and  suitable  to  the  world. 

He,  therefore,  that  neglects  to  admonish  and  instruct  his  own 
son,  hates  his  own  child.  Do  you,  therefore,  teach  your  children 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  Bring  them  under  with  cutting  stripes,  and 
make  them  subject  from  their  infancy,  teaching  them  the  Holy 
Scriptures  .  .  .  and  delivering  to  them  every  sacred  writing.12 

The  most  complete  pedagogical  essay  for  parents  in  the  early  days 
F>f  the  Christian  Church  was  that  of  John  Chrysostom,  The  Soul  of 
ihe  Child.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  show  the  Christian  parent 
low  children  could  be  trained  to  be  good  Christians.  The  author 
evidently  had  a  clear  understanding  of  children  and  a  great  apprecia- 
ion  for  the  importance  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  home. 

Bring  up  a  Champion  (I  say)  for  Christ,  and  whilst  he  remains 
m  this  world,  instruct  him  from  his  very  cradle.  If  while  he  is 
yet  young  thou  imprint  good  principles  in  him  no  body  shall  be 
ever  able  to  efface  them  when  he  becomes  more  firm;  being  then 
as  the  wax  which  hath  received  the  impression.is 

He  also  urged  parents  to  consider  their  children  their  most  cher- 
shed  possessions  and  to  be  more  concerned  about  their  minds  and 
nanners  than  their  possessions  and  success  in  the  world.  To  illustrate 
he  role  of  the  parent  in  the  Christian  education  of  his  children 
Ilirysostom  used  the  analogy  of  the  pamter  who  labors  to  bring 
lis  picture  to  perfection: 

So  you  also,  like  so  many  staturies,  bend  all  your  endeavors,  as 
preparing  those  admirable  statues  for  God,  take  away  that  which 
IS  superfluous,  add  that  which  you  find  wanting:  .  .  . 

What  did  the  early  Church  teach?  Two  important  writings  which 
lave  been  preserved  from  these  early  centuries  serve  as  examples 
)f  the  content  of  instruction  in  this  period:  The  Didache,  or  The 
teaching  of  the  Lord  Through  The  Twelve  Apostles  For  The  Gentiles 
md  The  Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  content  of 
he  teachmg  in  the  home  is  obscure,  but  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 

959)^^p^.™239-24S^^'  ^'^"''''^'^"''^  Ancient  World   (London:  Collins, 

^Apostolic  Constitutions,  Bk.  IV,  Sec.  II,  XI. 
Yesr  T^H  ^[Q^f^''"^"ljn  ^^?'^''"o"  ^^^^  <^enturies  (London:  The  Faith 

i^he  ii^nl^^V'  ""T^K^-  Chrysoston:  In  Matt.,  Horn.  59,  as  translated 

Roman  Breviary  under  May  16. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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similar  to  that  taught  in  the  churches  but  adapted  to  the  ability  of 
the  child  by  the  parents. 

The  Didache  is  probably  a  work  of  the  second  century.  Philotheos 
Bryennios,  who  discovered  it  in  1873  m  the  Jerusalem  Monastery 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople,  and  Adolf  Hamack 
date  it  between  A.D.  120  and  160.  No  general  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  content  of  catechumenal  instruction  can  be  drawn  from  this 
document  because  there  was  great  variety  in  practice  among  the 
second  century  churches,  but  its  early  date  makes  it  extremely! 
valuable  as  an  example  of  the  efforts  in  this  work.  Its  length  is  not 
as  great  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  it  is  divided  into  sixteen 
chapters.  Chapters  I- VI  set  forth  the  duties  of  the  Christian;  Chap- 
ters VII-X  and  XIV  give  a  directory  for  worship;  Chapters  XI-XIII 
and  XV  give  advice  concerning  church  officers  and  the  reception 
of  Christians  into  the  church;  and  the  closing  chapter  urges  watch- 
fuhiess  in  view  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  first  six  chapters 
are  generally  acknowledged  as  being  directed  to  catechumens.  The| 
teachings  of  these  chapters  are  so  simple  they  appear  to  be  childish, |i 
but  it  must  be  remembered  they  were  written  to  people  who  knewr 
very  little  if  anything  about  Christianity.  They  are  in  essence  guidance; 
for'the  conduct  of  daily  life.  Dogma  and  creed  were  yet  to  be  de-| 
veloped.  The  nature  of  the  teaching  of  the  first  part  of  The  Didache\ 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  words  of  the  first  sentence  "There  are  two| 
ways,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death,  and  there  is  a  great  differencej! 
between  the  two  ways."  |: 

The  Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  inlj 
A.D.  348,  represent  quite  an  advance  over  The  Didache  in  the  con- 
tent of  catechumenal  instruction.^^  Cyril's  work  has  special  value 
as  the  earliest  extant  example  of  a  full,  systematic,  and  continuous 
course  of  instruction  for  catechumens.  It  is  an  illustration  of  thep 
great  care  which  the  Church  had  from  the  beginnmg  bestowed  onj* 
the  instruction  and  training  of  converts  before  admitting  them  to|' 
baptism.  The  first  nineteen  of  Cyril's  lectures,  including  the  Pro-ji 
catechesis,  are  adressed  to  candidates  for  baptism,  and  the  last  five,ji 
called  "Mystagogic  Lectures,"  are  explanations  of  the  sacramental| 
mysteries  to  the  newly  baptized. 

These  lectures  are  essentially  a  course  m  systematic  theology.  They 
include  a  discussion  of  repentance,  baptism,  faith,  God,  incarna- 
tion, crucifixion,  resurrection,  the  second  coming,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Each  lecture  is  comprehensive  and  requires  diligent  intel-; 
lectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  However,  as  an  aid  to  thej 


IB  Edward  Hamilton  Gifford,  op.  cit.,  p.  xliii  ff. 
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leaming  process,  these  lectures  are  illustrated  abundantly  with  ex- 
jperiences  common  to  the  people  to  whom  they  were  written, 
j  What  does  this  study  mean  for  the  Church  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
jtury?  In  the  first  place,  the  purposes,  practices,  and  content  of 
iChristian  education  in  the  early  Church  provide  criteria  by  which 
^ntemporary  efforts  may  be  evaluated.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  discover  how  far  the  modem  Christian  Church  has  departed 
from  her  original  intent  in  Christian  education. 
I  In  the  second  place,  the  seriousness  with  which  the  early  Church 
[accepted  her  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  her  candidates  for 
baptism  and  membership  should  be  a  reproach  to  the  modem  Church 
for  her  laxity  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  early  Church 
had  a  special  problem  since  the  converts  were  usually  from  Judaism 
pr  pagan  religions,  but  it  is  a  strange  perversion  of  logic  or  lack 
af  insight  that  leads  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  less  need  for  a 
:lear  understanding  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  embrace  it  today. 

I  In  the  third  place,  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  home  as  the  center 
pf  the  religious  instmction  of  children  and  on  parental  responsibility 
p  the  formative  years  of  the  Church  should  be  a  sharp  censure  on 
fhe  twentieth  century  Church  who  in  her  institutional  structure  has 
psurped  this  sacred  privilege.  Many  modem  Christians  are  not 
paware  of  this  problem,  but  Christian  education  in  the  home 
perns  to  be  one  subject  on  which  the  Church  today  has  done  much 
jpreaching  but  little  practicing. 

j  In  the  fourth  place,  the  depth  of  theological  content  in  catechu- 
benal  instmction  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  history  of  Christian- 
ty  must  be  a  matter  of  great  shame  to  the  modem  Christian  who 
js  even  slightly  aware  of  the  shallowness  of  Christian  concepts 
kmong  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps  the  substitution  of  sterile  moral 
pstniction  for  genuine  Christian  education  has  played  some  part 
|n  this  tragic  development. 

i  It  is  not  too  late  to  leam!  Perhaps  the  twentieth  century  Church 
)ught  to  begin  anew  with  the  acceptance  of  the  attitude  expressed 
)y  William  Temple,  who  speaks  of  Christian  education  in  the 
pcred  meaning  of  the  term, 

The  main  function  of  the  Church  is  religious  education,  that  is 
to  say  the  building  up  of  thought  and  character,  conscious  and 
subconscious,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Love  of  God,  so  that  the 
soul  is  always  open  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.16 

i«  William  Temple,  Mens  Greatrix  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1949)  p.  343. 
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Communication;  A  Major  | 
Problem  for  Southern  Baptistsj 

By  Ben  C.  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Christian  Education  \ 

This  paper  was  originally  read  at  a  faculty  club  meeting  at  I 
Southeastern  Seminary  and  later  presented  in  a  modified  form 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee  on  public  re- 
lations within  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  an  unusual  opportunity  has  presented  itself  to  Southerm 
Baptists  for  a  constructive  approach  to  some  major  problems  con- 
.  fronting  our  denomination.  I 

The  past  one  hundred  years  have  been  fruitful  ones  for  ouij 
convention.  At  the  same  time  our  rapid  growth,  from  largely  ruralj 
and  loosely  organized  churches  to  the  vast  and  complex  organization 
with  all  the  interlocking  agencies  that  we  now  call  the  Souther^ 
Baptist  Convention,  has  created  problems  of  organization  and  humai^ 
relationships  which  our  forebears  scarcely  imagined. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  brmg  in  experts| 
in  management  and  efficiency  in  many  of  our  state  and  convention-! 
wide  organizations  and  agencies  is  the  best  indication  of  how  far  wej} 
have  advanced  in  the  complexity  of  modern  organizational  life 
Some  of  us  have  watched  with  growmg  concern  the  ever-widening 
gap  between  what  one  pastor  has  called  the  "men  of  thought"  and|! 
the  "men  of  action."  Others  have  mentioned  with  alarm  the  growing; 
rift  between  "theology"  and  "methodology." 

We  can  no  longer  politely  ignore  this  problem  or  wave  it  aside 
by  saying  that  it  has  ever  been  thus.  The  divisions  are  becommgl 
too  sharp  and  the  tensions  too  noticeable.  I 

When  the  theologian  dismisses  the  work  of  the  promotional  man; 
as  little  more  than  necessary  evil,  and  when  the  promotional  manj 
dismisses  the  theologian  as  an  impractical,  head-in-the-clouds  lec- 
turer who  never  had  a  workable  idea  in  his  life,  the  situation  hasi 
become  serioiis.  The  man  of  thought  also  is  likely  to  say  that  the| 
man  of  action  is  stripping  religion  of  its  spiritual  content  by  the| 
nature  of  the  activism  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Men  of  action  are! 
saymg,  "We  carry  the  biggest  part  of  the  burden;  we  get  thingsi 
done;  we  raise  the  money  which  builds  the  buildings,  pays  thei 
salaries,  undergirds  the  program,"  and  indeed  they  do! 
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Therefore,  it  would  seem  imperative  that  Southern  Baptists  under- 
take a  serious  self-study  in  the  area  of  motivation  with  the  hope  of 
jclosing  the  gaps  that  have  opened  in  the  various  phases  of  our  work. 
;  jThe  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  thought  need  to  come  together 
jfor  a  meeting  of  minds.  The  teacher  and  the  promoter,  the  theologian 
Ipnd  the  administrator  need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  the 
social  and  cultural  pattern  into  which  twentieth  century  man  has 
drifted. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  this  problem  would  demonstrate  first  of 
i|all  that  the  problem  which  we  face  is  not  in  the  least  unique  but  part 
bf  a  general  cultural  dilemma.  The  struggle  between  form  and  con- 
tent may  be  seen  in  many  levels  of  contemporary  society.  In  educa- 
jtion  it  is  reflected  in  the  struggle  between  the  humanities  and  the 
bractical  fields,  in  religion  it  is  the  struggle  between  the  transcendent 
jbd  the  immanent,  and  in  politics  man  is  constantly  trying  to  choose 
[between  satisfying  his  desire  for  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
Achieving  the  freedom  to  live  as  an  individual. 


j  Evidence  that  improved  communications  are  needed  between 
various  groups  within  the  denominational  superstructure  and  also 
at  the  local  church  level  may  be  observed  at  several  points.  The 
Host  noticeable,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  serious,  conflict  centers 
ground  the  division  of  funds.  Competition  by  various  boards  and 
agencies  for  the  co-operative  fund  dollar  was  once  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  of  good  humor  and  friendly  rivalry.  Today  the  humor  is 
strained  or  altogether  absent,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  has  given  way 
fO  hard,  dollar  competition. 

I  At  the  level  of  the  state  conventions,  espciaUy  in  states  where  there 
krc  several  Baptist  coUeges,  the  struggle  between  state  missions  and 
phristian  education  becomes  more  and  more  critical,  and  there  are 
jaeard  more  and  more  overtones  of  disagreement  about  the  relative 
liivision  of  funds  between  state  missions  and  convention-wide  objects. 

The  state  convention  has  also  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the 
fprimacy  speaker."  He  comes  to  the  convention  floor  with  eloquence 
bd  conviction  to  speak  of  the  primacy  of  evangelism,  or  Christian 
fducation,  or  state  missions,  or  home  missions,  or  foreign  missions, 
|)r  the  social  service  institutions  including  orphanages,  hospitals,  and 
jiomes  for  the  agmg.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  local 
giurch  has  also  developed  special  interest  groups  who  think  and 
pve  largely  in  terms  of  a  part  rather  than  the  whole.  Thus  steward- 
|hip  has  tended  to  become  fragmented,  and  the  image  of  the  co- 
j)perative  program,  which  is  the  lifeline  for  the  entire  convention 
i^rogram,  has  become  blurred,  losmg  much  of  its  appeal. 
1  Undoubtedly  the  consequences  of  the  situation  will  be  felt  in  many 
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directions.  They  will  first  be  felt  either  as  a  decrease  in  giving  to : 
the  co-operative  program  or  as  a  disproportionate  giving  to  some  : 
special  area  of  the  program,  or  both.  This  emergency  in  turn  could  | 
lead  us  to  rush  to  take  advantage  of  the  quick  results  which  may  be  j 
obtained  by  modem  promotional  know-how.  Such  action  can  not  only  \ 
widen  the  rift  which  already  exists  between  the  "man  of  thought"  ! 
and  "the  man  of  action,"  but  also  it  can  have  some  serious  and 
possibly  disastrous  consequences  for  the  denomination  as  a  whole. 

The  truth  is  that  in  our  rush  for  revenue,  we  risk  falling  into  the 
trap  of  promoting  our  program  by  methods  about  which  sociologists 
with  no  particular  Christian  concern  are  raising  serious  moral  and  ! 
ethical  questions.  An  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  field  i 
of  public  relations,  including  mass  communications  media,  motiva-| 
tion  research  and  aUied  subjects,  and  their  effect  upon  Americanj 
culture,  could  be  the  first  step  in  avoiding  such  a  trap. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  serious  ethical  problems  confronting  || 
society  as  the  result  of  psychological  mass  manipulation  is  of  general  I 
concern.  The  evidence  that  such  problems  do  exist  is  overwhelming. 
For  example,  William  H.  Whyte  in  his  book  The  Organization  Manl 
has  this  to  say  about  the  current  ethical  problem  of  a  highly  organized| 
society: 

Let  me  now  define  my  terms.  By  social  ethics,  I  mean  that 
contemporary  body  of  thought  which  makes  morally  legitimate 
the  pressm-es  of  society  against  the  individual.  Its  major  proposi- 
tions are  three— a  belief  in  the  groups  as  the  source  of  creativity;  |! 
a  belief  in  'belongingness'  as  the  ultimate  need  of  the  individual;  | 
and  a  belief  in  the  application  of  science  to  achieve  the  be- 
longingness. 

Vance  Packard,  in  Hidden  Persuaders,  after  havmg  listed  what  he| 
considers  legitimate  uses  of  motivation  research,  now  warns. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  uses  of  motivation  research  in  image 
building  do  definitely  raise,  I  feel,  questions  of  morality.  I  put 
them  to  you  in  the  form  of  questions  that  you,  yourself,  might 
well  consider.  What  is  the  morality  of  manipulating  small  children, 
even  before  they  reach  the  age  when  they  are  innately  responsible 
for  their  own  action? 

Packard  here  gives  an  example  of  an  ad  calculated  to  win  little 
giris:  "Will  I  be  beautiful  or  ugly;  lovely  or  unloved?"  This  gimmick 
was  used  by  a  home  permanent  manufacturer.  He  was  appealing  to  a 
httle  girl's  fears  and  to  a  mother's  concern.  He  sought  to  create  a 
feefing  of  guilt  in  the  mother  so  that  she  would  buy  the  home  perma- 
nent. Packard  concludes  with  this  statement: 

My  concern  is  that  the  drift  seems  to  be  toward  a  more  manipu- 
lative attitude  towards  people.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  push  the  public  toward  more  and  more  conformity,  and 
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there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  invade  the  privacy  of  even  the 
mind. 

Warning  is  also  being  sounded  on  the  religious  front  by  Malcom 
j  Boyd  in  the  March  1957  issue  of  Motive  under  the  title  Demonic 
Exploitation — or  Christian  Communication?" 

We  live  in  a  technical  society.  Incased  within  our  culture  are 
institutions  which  nourish  and  control  media  of  mass  communica- 
tion. These  institutions  require  our  sharp  awareness  and  studied 
action.  Of  themselves,  the  mass  media  are  neutral.  Harnessed  how- 
ever, to  serve  man  and  to  fulfill  our  self^^entered,  exploitation- 
directed  will  for  them,  these  media  possess  potential  for  great  harm 
Needless  to  say,  they  possess  also  potential  for  great  good.  Tele- 
vision or  the  film  or  the  press  is,  in  this  regard,  similar  to  nuclear 
I  energy,  church^buildmg  projects  or  our  own  minds  and  bodies 
Uy  the  misuse  of  the  media  of  mass  communication,  however 
some  of  us  have  sharpened  and  refined  the  machinery  of  ex- 
ploitation. ^ 

The  concern  expressed  over  and  over  again  by  men  who  are 
j  dealing  with  the  problems  of  modem  organizational  life  is  for  the 
I  loss  of  individual  initiative  and  stature,  whether  it  be  m  industrial 
j  orgamzation,  poHtics,  community  living,  education,  or  religion. 
I  David  Riesman  in  the  Lonely  Crowd  uses  a  character  from  Anna 
\  Karenina  to  iUustrate  this  point. 

Stepan  Arkadyevitch  took  in  and  read  a  liberal  newspaper 
not  an  extreme  one,  but  one  advocating  the  views  held  by  the 
majority.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  science,  art  and  politics 

c^f^ii"?  ^"^T^l  '"^^'^l^  S^^^^  ^^^d  tliose  views  on  all 

subjects  which  were  held  by  the  majority  and  by  his  paper,  and 
he  only  changed  them  when  the  majority  changed  theml-5r,  more 

fh  f^lF^f^^^'  not  change  them,  but  they  imperceptively 

changed  of  themselves  within  him.  y 

hii'^J'^''''  ^r^«^>;^v//c/i  had  not  chosen  his  political  opinions  or 
his  views;  these  political  opinions  and  views  had  come  to  him  of 

rnZ  '^"'^j  ""l  ^'i  ^^^^^^        '^""P^^       his  hats  or 

coats,  but  simply  took  those  that  were  being  worn.  And  for  him 

i7v/. a  certam  society-owing  to  the  need,  ordinarily  developed  ■ 

at  years  of  discretion  for  some  degree  of  mental  activity— to  have 

views  was  just  as  indispensable  as  to  have  a  hat.  If  there  was  a 

reason  for  his  preferring  liberal  to  conservative  views,  which  were 

held  also  by  many  of  his  circle,  it  arose  not  from  hi  consideTfng 

hk  ^iT  "^^^.J^t^onal,  but  from  its  being  in  closer  accord  whh 

his  manner  of  life.      .  And  so  liberalism  had  become  a  habit  of 

Stepan  Arkady evitcKs,  and  he  liked  his  newspaper,  as  he  did  his 

cigar  after  dinner,  for  the  slight  fog  it  diffused  in  his  brain 

I  AU  this  suggests  the  urgent  need  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
jethical  problems  involved  in  modern  communication,  and  the  need 
|to  tind  a  Christian  principle  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  as  we  adapt 
jisecular  methods  for  religious  purposes.  We  must  set  this  Christian 
|standard  overhand  against  everything  which  tends  to  debase,  manipu- 
jlate,  or  degrade  man;  thus  making  certain  that  a  church,  the  denomi- 
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nation,  or  any  of  the  institutions  or  agencies  of  the  demonination  is 
not  so  entan^ed  in  the  process  of  manipulation  that  a  true  Christian 
witness  cannot  be  borne. 

Therefore,  the  first  step  toward  finding  a  solution  to  this  dual 
problem  might  be  the  frank  and  open  recognition  of  the  tensions 
which  exist  in  the  organizational  life  of  Southern  Baptists,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  relatively  new  field  of  public  relations  along  with 
the  use  of  mass  communication  media  into  which  we  are  advancing 
rapidly  and  with  some  abandon. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  such  a  study  has  its  dangers,  and  if 
such  a  study  is  to  be  undertaken  it  should  be  in  the  spirit  of  honest 
research.  Morever,  such  a  study  would  require  the  services  of  a 
capable  man  in  the  field  of  theology,  sociology,  ethics,  administra- 
tion, education,  and  promotion. 

The  following  general  areas  of  study  might  be  undertaken:  , 

I.  A  study  to  improve  communication  within  our  own  groups 
in  regard  to  our  common  tasks. 

II.  A  study  of  the  development  of  public  relations,  mass 
communications  media,  motivation  research  and  allied  subjects 
and  their  effects  on  organized  life  within  American  culture. 

in.  A  study  of  the  ethical  problems  which  confront  us  as  a 
result  of  mass  manipulation. 

rv.  A  search  for  a  Christian  standard  of  inclusion  and  ex- 
clusion as  we  appropriate  secular  promotional  methods  for  the 
accomplishment  of  religious  ends. 
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Book  Reviews 

AREA  I:  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 

Archaeology  and  the  New  Testament.  By  J.  A.  Thompson.  Grand 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1960.  $1.50. 

Having  written  brief  introductory  accounts  of  the  contribution  of 
archaeology  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Inter- 
testamental  Period,  this  Baptist  professor  from  AustraUa  now  focuses 
attention  upon  the  New  Testament  in  this  third  volume.  With  maps 
,and  iUustrations  to  accompany  the  text,  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
|he  various  cultural  elements  which  form  the  background  for  life 
in  New  Testament  Times,  with  brief  sections  devoted  to  geography 
topography  and  the  papyri.  M.H.L. 

Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts.  By  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon 
pfew  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958.  $6.95. 

A.  W.  Adams  has  revised  this  classic  story  of  how  we  got  our 
Bible,  giving  attention  to  the  latest  textual  and  archaeological  dis- 
;ovenes.  Ministers  and  laymen  wiU  welcome  this  source  book  for 
1  fresh  study  of  the  origin  and  production  of  the  Bible.  M.H.L. 

BibUcal  Chant.  By  A.  W.  Binder.  New  York:  Philosophical 
Library,  Inc.,  1959.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  weU  done  and  beautifuUy  finished  book.  It  will  necessarily 
lave  limited  circulation  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  book  The 
vork  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  or  at  least  a  program  of 
••tudy  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  third  part  of  this  three-part  book  has  practical  value  for 
hose  only  who  read  Hebrew,  both  in  Hebrew  characters  and  in  the 
ranshterated  version  with  English  letters,  and  for  those  who  have 
nore  than  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  music. 

Parts  one  and  two  have  the  greatest  practical  value  for  the  largest 
lumber  of  readers.  These  two  sections  contain  one  of  the  clearest 
Jiscussions  of  the  BibUcal  Hebrew  vowel  system  now  available  to 
inghsh  readers. 

i  The  book  has  real  value,  not  only  for  the  special  groups  for  which 
t  was  wntten,  Rabbmical  and  Bar-Mitzvah  students,  but  also  for 
tudents  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry.  B.E.S. 

\  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology.  By  Rudolf  Bultmann.  New  York- 
tharles  Scribner's  Sons,  1958.  $1.95. 

The  pressing  demand  for  a  resume  of  the  theological  task  of  "de- 
lythologizing"  has  been  suppKed  by  its  champion.  Dr.  Rudolf  Bult- 
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mann,  in  this  book  embodying  the  Shaffer  Lectures  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School  (1951)  and  the  Cole  Lectures  at  Vanderbili 
University  (1951).  Its  deceptively  simple  style  and  format  become 
effective  vehicles  for  the  summary-presentatation  of  the  theologica 
and  philosophical  tenets  for  which  Bultmann  has  become  famous: 
viz.  his  insistence  (1)  that  Jesus'  message  was  basically  eschatologi- 
cal,  (2)  that  "demythologizmg"  is  a  legitimate  hermeneutical  task! 
and  (3)  that  the  proper  contemporary  framework  for  "demythologiz| 
ing"  the  New  Testament  is  an  existential  one  (he  confessedly  nod: 
toward  Heidegger). 

Bultmann  insists  that  the  use  of  myths  (by  which  he  meani 
analogies)  was  in  antiquity  a  coromon  means  of  expressing  a  certaii 
understandmg  of  the  world;  namely,  that  the  world  and  human  M 
have  their  ground  and  limits  in  a  power  which  is  beyond  all  that  mai 
can  calculate  or  control.  Myths,  then,  are  stories  that  give  worldl; 
objectivity  to  that  which  is  otherworldly;  they  may  be  found  in  al 
ancient  hterature,  including  the  Bible.  The  task  of  the  interprete 
is  to  de-mythologize  the  literature;  that  is,  to  apprehend  the  under 
standing  of  reality  embodied  in  it. 

For  Bultmann,  the  task  results  in  an  awareness  of  God  as  actm; 
primarily  in  his  word.  God's  word  is  "his  presence  always  actualizei 
here  and  now"  and  "is  not  mvented  by  the  human  spirit  and  sagacit}! 
it  arises  within  history.  Its  origin  is  an  historical  event,  by  which  th 
speaking  of  his  word,  the  preaching,  is  rendered  authoritative  an 
legitimate.  This  event  is  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  79f ) . 

Bultmann  regards  the  modem  desire  for  the  security  of  objectify 
ing  knowledge  in  matters  religious  as  on  a  par  with  the  medieval  &i 
pression  of  the  same  desire  through  good  works.  As  a  redefinition  c 
faith  by  Luther  brought  a  reformation  from  the  latter,  Bultmann  ask 
for  a  reformation  from  the  former  by  an  existential  definition  c 
faith:  "He  who  abandons  every  form  of  security  shall  find  true  se 
curity"  (p.  84). 

A  small  volume  whose  provocation  is  all  out  of  proportion  t 
its  size!  H.H.O. 

Symbolism  in  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  By  Gilbert  Cope.  Ne^ 
York:  Philosophical  Library,  1959.  $10.00. 

Following  a  brief,  critical  evaluation  of  the  interpretation  ( 
Scripture  from  a  developmental  and  historical  point  of  view,  tt 
author  defines  "myth"  by  distinguishing  between  the  popular  an 
the  proper  use  of  the  word,  and  defends  the  thesis  that  imagery  an 
symbolism  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  are  valid  and  still  effectiv 

Discussing  Biblical  Types,  definitions  are  given  for  fable,  legeni 
folk-lore,  allegory,  and  parable,  with  attention  given  to  Typolo^ 
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J-  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Church.  Early  Christian  Art  and 
Jtilconography  are  discussed  in  relationship  to  idolatry  with  the  con- 
ifdusion  that  "there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  reUgious 
^bontemplation  of  a  remembered  text  and  studied  reverence  before 
i  ja  work  of  religious  art."  An  excellent  chapter  on  Medieval  Imagery 
J-peals  with  Iconography,  a  World- View,  and  the  stiU-debated  concept 
ipt  History  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  ancient  Near  East  and  especially 
Hn  Christianity  (as  developed  from  the  Hebrew  view). 
1  Having  presented  interpretation  of  myth  in  relationship  to  dreams 
and  visions,  the  heart  of  the  book  is  then  approached  from  the 
Kpoint  of  view  of  Archetypes  and  Symbols  set  in  the  framework  of 
alie  psychology  of  C.  G.  Jung,  with  chapters  on  Archetypes  of 
Kpreation,  Male  and  Female,  and  Suffering.  These  are  attempts  at 
^kpplying  some  of  Jung's  views  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  based 
Ipn  the  conviction  that  the  themes  of  archetypal  images  are  universal 
i  knd  unchanging. 

:  Assuming  that  the  basic  biological  and  psychological  facts  of 
i  jarthly  existence  are  essentially  unchanged  in  this  scientific  age,  but 
hat  man's  relationship  to  his  natural  environment  has  changed,  the 
I:  author  presents  in  his  final  chapter  on  Symbolism  and  Worship  a 
sivholesomely  provocative  chaUenge  to  the  Christian  Church  to  re- 
f  examine  its  particular  pattern  of  symbolism  and  to  discover  ways  of 
1  expressing  in  contemporary  visual  terms  the  whole  religious  ideology 
I'd  the  pre-scientific  age. 

[  While  the  $10.00  price  tag  on  this  book  is  unreasonable  (and 
ibne  wonders  how  soon  copies  may  be  purchased  for  $1.98  as  has 
il)een  the  case  recently  with  other  books  from  this  pubhsher),  the 
mlue  of  the  book  for  realistic  thought  and  action  in  contemporary 
;  ^Christianity  can  hardly  be  measured.  M.H.L. 

.  Consummatum  Est.  By  Alf  CoreU.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
pompany,  1958.  $5.00. 

The  eschatology  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  the  subject  of  this  book, 
i^mce  the  author  is  convinced  that  ecclesiology  and  eschatology  must 
fe  treated  together  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  he  attempts  to  delineate 
pe  form  of  the  church  which  is  revealed  by  the  Gospel.  The  cultus, 
jhe  ministry  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  as  well  as  dominant 
peological  concepts  of  the  gospel  are  discussed  in  detail.  AU  these, 
I  is  argued,  bear  witness  to  a  realized  and  a  futuristic  eschatology 
iach  of  which  contains  elements  of  the  other. 
I  The  basic  weakness  of  the  work  is  methodological  and  pre- 
fippositional.  Assuming  an  identity  of  the  form  of  previous  futuristic 
jschatology  (the  word  which  is  used  is  "true"  eschatology)  with  the 
jschatological  idea  itself,  the  author  overlooks  the  basic  question; 
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also,  one  has  the  distinct  impression  that  an  ecclesiology  is  brought  1 1 
to  the  gospel  which  is  then  imposed  upon  it.  In  addition,  there  aresH^ 
serious  limitations  in  procedure;  namely,  the  rejection  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  displacement  of  the  text,  the  unequivocal  acceptance  of  IF 
chapter  twenty-one  as  a  part  of  the  original  work,  and  the  denial  of  Ma 
significant  gnostic  influence  in  the  thought  of  the  author.  These  |if 
positions  serve  to  illustrate  other  limitations  which  are  less  capable  l^i 
of  concrete  description. 

Although  many  questions  of  importance  are  raised  and  reference 
is  frequently  made  to  current  discussion  of  them,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  work  has  made  a  basic  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  thepte 
eschatology  of  John's  Gospel.  R.C.B.  f 

m 

The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary.  Edited  by  Bahner  H.  Kelly.  ji| 
Volume  I:  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  By  Kenneth  J.  Foreman, ji, 
Balmer  H.  Kelly,  Arnold  B.  Rhodes,  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Donald  G.  j  | 
Miller.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $2.00.  jtli 

Recognizing  a  growing  desire  by  laymen  to  know  more  aboutjlij 
the  Bible  than  one  learns  through  the  teaching  and  preaching  min-|| 
istry  of  the  Church,  the  editors  have  prepared  this  series,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  "clarify  the  situation  and  language  of  the  Bible  thatjju 
it  may  be  more  and  more  fully  understood."  It  is  designed  to  be 
a  "concise  non-technical  guide  for  the  layman  in  personal  study 
of  his  own  Bible,"  which  assumes  that  a  minister  would  be  able 
to  use  the  more  technical  guides.  However,  ministers  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  academically  disciplined  study  will 
find  it  fruitful  to  study  these  volumes  for  the  wealth  of  information 
which  they  contain,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  their 
laymen  know  about  the  Bible. 

In  the  first  volume  the  editors  have  attempted  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  the  Bible?"  by  giving  an  incisive  statement  about 
the  Oriental  nature  of  the  Bible,  its  meaning,  the  necessity  for  faith 
for  its  understanding,  the  questions  of  revelation  and  inspiration, 
canonization,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  This  orientation  is 
followed  by  a  summary  presentation  of  the  History  of  the  People 
of  God,  giving  attention  in  each  period  to  the  settmg  and  also  to  the 
story. 

The  section  on  the  Message  of  the  Bible  begins  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Early  Teaching  and  Preaching  of  the  Apostle  which  is 
then  reflected  against  a  tracmg  through  Hebrew  history  of  the  central! 
theme  of  God's  redemptive  acts  and  man's  faith  responses,  cuhninat- 
ing  in  the  Word-made-Flesh. 

In  an  effort  to  set  forth  How  We  Got  Our  Bible,  the  author  has 
portrayed  with  care  the  role  of  ancient  book-making,  early  manu- 
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scripts,  ancient  versions,  early  printed  editions,  and  important  English 
v^ersions.  This  developmental  approach  is  designed  to  underscore 
the  redemptive  discontent  of  the  Church  with  the  achievements  of  the 
past,  and  to  stress  the  urgency  of  utiUzing  the  fruits  of  past  labors  in 
janslating  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  every  nation  and  m 
xriodicaUy  revising  each  translation  in  order  more  faithfuUy  to 
render  the  Word  of  God  mto  the  words  of  man. 
The  weakest  portion  of  the  book  is  the  final  section  on  How 

0  Study  the  Bible,  which  could  be  its  strongest  point,  if  seen  in  the 
ight  of  the  fact  that  methodology  cannot  be  dynamic  if  it  becomes 
.tereotyped,  rigid,  or  static.  This  truth  is  set  in  sharp  rehef  by 
^e  author's  final  words  that  "no  one  method  of  study  is  final.  Nor 
!o  aU  the  aspects  of  any  method  apply  equaUy  to  all  areas  of  the 
iible."  Whatever  the  method  (though  presumably  intelUgent,  discip- 
ined,  guided,  and  in  a  frame  of  faith-participation)  the  ultimate 
iim  of  Bible  study  is  to  see  the  Living  Word  beyond  the  sacred  page. 

this  aim  all  must  share— ministers  and  laymen  alike.  M.H.L. 

AREA  II:  Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity  ^ 
Varieties  of  Protestantism.  By  John  B.  Cobb,  Jr.  Philadelphia* 
ne  Westminster  Press,  1960.  $4.50. 

1  This  book  represents  a  unique  effort  to  understand  the  Protestant 
ehgious  heritage.  It  departs  from  the  traditional  discussion  based 
pon  denommational  famiUes  and  undertakes  the  more  difficult  task 
f  differentiatmg  the  types  of  Protestantism  at  a  deep  level  of  spiritual 
nentation  and  commitment.  This  leads  to  a  classification  of  Prot- 
stantism  as  reformation,  churchly,  individuahstic,  and  Hberal.  The 
uthor  admits  the  difficulties  involved  and  points  out  that  denomina- 
ons  and  mdividuals  often  share  in  several  of  these  classifications 
Qd  that  the  actual  variety  is  far  greater  than  has  been  indicated, 
levertheless,  Dr.  Cobb  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
aderstandmg  of  ourselves.  He  argues  each  point  of  view  so  con- 
mcmgly  that  one  is  almost  persuaded  regarding  each  one  in  turn 
Id  ends  his  study  with  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  contribution 

:  each. 

Numerous  weU  annotated  bibhographies  add  to  the  usefuhiess 
"  the  book.  P.A.D. 

The  Pressure  of  Our  Common  Calling.  By  W.  A.  Visser't  Hooft 
arden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1959.' 

The  purpose  of  this  Httle  book  by  the  Dutch  theologian,  who  is 
•eneral  Secretary  of  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches,  is  to  give  an 
-jiswer  to  the  questions:  "What  is  it  that  makes  the  ecumenical 
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movement  move?  How  does  unity  grow?"  Recognizing  that  there  is 
a  wealth  of  literature  which  seeks  to  delineate  the  true  characteristics  j 
of  a  united  church,  Dr.  Visser't  Hooft  aims  to  provide  theological  | 
help  "for  that  in-between  period  when  we  can  no  longer  remam 
wholly  isolated  from  each  other  ...  but  when  we  are  not  yet  .  .  . 
living  together  as  members  of  one  visible  body." 

Unity  grows,  says  Dr.  Visser't  Hooft,  from  deep  awareness  of  and 
obedience  to  the  Christian  callmg.  So  he  discusses  specifically  the 
church's  calling  to  witness,  service  and  fellowship  in  their  relation 
to  the  calling  to  unity.  He  insists  that  the  unity  to  which  we  are 
called  must  be  "churchly,"  though  not  "centralized,"  unity. 

No  open-mmded  Christian  can  read  this  tremendously  earnest  and 
thoughtful  book  without  feeling  "the  pressure  of  our  common  call-jj 
ing."  E.L.C. 

Sandals  at  the  Mosque.  By  Kenneth  Cragg.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1959.  $2.75. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  entitled  The  Christian  Presence 
with  Dr.  M.A.C.  Warren  as  editor.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to 
study  with  sympathy  and  appreciation  the  non-Christian  religions,  to 
be  "present"  with  the  adherents  m  their  reUgious  beUefs  and  practices. 
Dr.  Cragg,  co-editor  of  The  Muslim  World  and  eminent  Christian 
student  of 'islam,  has  written  this  brief  (160  pp.)  volume.  It  is  de- 
veloped around  the  concept  of  the  Christian  wearing  sandals  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  as  he  approaches  the  mosque  and  Muslims,  seek- 
ing to  understand  Islam,  admiring  its  noble  qualities,  but  also  noting 
its  weaknesses  and  communicating  the  relevance  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
needs  of  Muslims. 

The  work  is  not  a  handbook  on  Islam.  Although  it  presupposes 
that  the  reader  has  aheady  been  introduced  to  the  history  anc 
doctrines  of  the  Muslim  faith,  the  book  can  be  read  profitably  with- 
out this  knowledge.  It  is  highly  readable.  A  helpful  glossary  oi 
Islamic  terms  and  a  short  book-list  are  included.  E.K.L. 

History  of  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages:  From  the  Fall  a 
Rome  to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople.  By  William  R.  Cannon.  Nev^j 
York  and  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1960.  $4.50.  i 

The  dean  of  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory  University,  ha! 
given  us  here  a  useful  beginning  textbook  for  the  student  of  Christiai 
history.  Necessarily  compressed,  the  material  nevertheless  is  ar- 
ranged in  pleasing  dress  and  in  readable  style.  There  is  a  gooc 
balance  of  missionary,  institutional  and  theological  history,  and  th( 
author  does  not  neglect  the  developments  in  architecture,  the  com 
mon  life  and  worship  of  the  people,  or  the  cultural  settmg.  H 
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properly  develops  the  story,  wherever  possible,  around  significant 
individuals.  Many  students  will  be  persuaded,  through  reading  this 
book,  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  area  of  medieval  Christian 
history. 

i  The  teacher  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  use  made  of  primary 
sources  and  the  list,  chapter  by  chapter,  of  those  sources  in  transla- 
tion to  which  he  may  direct  the  students.  This  volume  will  find  wide 

j  use  as  a  textbook,  and  many  will  enjoy  it  simply  for  the  interesting 

j  reading  it  provides.  J.E.S. 

\  Christianity  and  Liberalism.  By  J.  Gresham  Machen.  Grand 
I  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1959 
((copyright  1923).  $1.75. 

This  is  a  paperback  reprint  of  the  work  pubUshed  in  1923  by  the 
I  able  and  articulate  Professor  Machen,  spokesman  for  the  conserva- 
j  tive  wing  of  Presbyterianism, — professor  at  Prmceton  and  later  at 
j  Westminster  Theological  Seminary.  Much  of  the  argument  is  not 
j  relevant  today,  and  will  sound  strange  to  the  person  familiar  with  the 
[theological  issues  confronting  the  Christian  world  today;  but  the 
1  cleavage  represented  here  is  still  in  existence  and  is  of  vital  concern 
:|to  the  whole  Christian  world.  Every  interpreter  of  contemporary 
j  Protestant  Christianity  in  America  must  know  this  book  and  the 
context  in  which  it  first  arose.  J.E.S. 

j  The  Protestant  Faith.  By  George  W.  Forell.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.:  Prentice-HaU,  Inc.  1960. 

In  an  age  conscious  of  irenic  and  ecumenical  endeavor  such  a 
i  popular  work  is  needed  to  remind  the  grass-roots  level  of  the 
unitariness  of  Protestantism.  This  book  does  seem  to  be  written  to 
brands  of  Protestantism  as  an  explanation  of  the  common  denomina- 
j  tors  of  denominations.  It  is  not  an  apologetic  to  those  outside  the 
|i  faith  though  the  author  may  have  intended  it  to  be  such.  The  heavy 
I  weight  of  popular  illustrations  lends  itself  to  scientific  inaccuracy  at 
I  times.  True,  this  perhaps  becomes  a  homiletical  strength.  But  such 
j  "stepped-down"  statements  run  the  risk  of  sounding  rather  naive.  His 
I  quick  dismissal  of  mysticism  (  p.  20)  is  rather  disturbmg,  along  with 
other  minor  details.  The  book  leaves  a  final  positive  impression, 
'  however.  It  accomplishes  a  needed  task.  His  appendixes  are  to  be  ap- 
preciated, for  here  he  gathers  some  crucial  historical  documents 
relative  to  this  thesis.  G.H.S. 

j  The  Social  Sources  of  Church  Unity.  By  Robert  Lee.  Nashville 
j  and  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press,  1960.  $4.50. 

This  book  attempts  to  re-apply  the  insight  of  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's 
Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism,  published  about  thirty  years 
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ago,  in  indicating  how  social  factors  have  served  to  bring  Americai: 
denominations  together  in  mergers  and  co-operative  organizations, 
That  is,  it  applies  Niebuhr's  methods  to  an  opposite  phenomenon  tc 
that  treated  by  Niebuhr. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  The  Emerging  Unity  ol 
American  Society,  The  Signs  of  Church  Unity,  and  Evaluation, 
Perhaps  the  first  is  the  strongest  section  and  the  tWrd  the  weakest 
of  the  three.  Among  the  provocative  questions  raised  m  the  "Conclud- 
ing Postscript,"  surely  somethmg  should  have  been  made  of  the 
implied  pragmatic  character  of  much  of  American  Church  unity:  L 
this  "Church  Unity"  reaUy  "Christian  Unity"?  And  may  the 
"togetherness"  brought  about  by  social  factors  become,  under  the 
Spirit's  creative  activity,  "koinonia"?  ^  ' 

Of  special  interest  to  Southern  Baptists  is  the  mclusion  ol 
a  section  on  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  under  the  head- 
ing of  "The  Countervailing  Movements"  to  Church  Unity.  Here  Pro- 
fessor Lee  distinguishes  between  the  official  reason  for  Southen 
Baptists'  non-participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  socia 
factors  which  have  significance  in  this  refusal  to  participate.  Thes( 
three  factors  are  Southern  sectionalism  which  encourages  institutiona 
insulation,  institutional  success  and  power  which  inspke  a  spirit  o 
self-sufficiency  and  independence,  and  the  subtle  influence  of  the  raa 
issue  in  mhibiting  alignment  with  ecumenical  bodies  which  call  for  i 
"non-segregated  church  in  a  non-segregated  society."  In  this  re- 
viewer's judgment,  this  analysis  would  have  been  strengthened  i 
the  third  factor  had  been  broadened  to  something  Uke  "socia 
conservatism"  rather  than  confining  it  to  the  one  social  issue  o, 
the  race  problem. 

The  author  of  this  significant  book  is  Assistant  Professor  o 
Church  and  Community  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
E.L.C. 

The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  By  A.  M.  Renwick.  Gran( 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1960.  $1.25.  Paperback. 

Well-written  history  of  the  Knox  saga.  Certainly  worth  the  paper 
back  price.  G.H.S.  | 

Backgrounds  to  Dispensationalism.  By  Clarence  B.  Bass.  Gran( 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1960. 

Critique  of  dispensationalism  by  a  former  dispensationahst.  Closi 
attention  is  given  to  the  thought  of  J.  N.  Darby  as  a  background  t(, 
contemporary  dispensational  thought.  Interestingly  enough,  Bass  con| 
eludes  that  dispensationalism  is  not  a  part  of  the  historic  faith  of  th( 

church.  G.H.S.  I 

j 
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Christendom:  The  Christian  Churches,  Their  Doctrines,  Con- 
itutional  Forms  and  Ways  of  Worship.  By  Einar  Molland.  New 
'ork:  Phaosophical  Library,  1959.  $10.00. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  all  the  major  Christian  de- 
ominations  and  of  some  of  the  minor  ones  by  an  able  Scandinavian 
:holar.  It  is  a  fascinating  book  of  both  remarkable  strength  and  sur- 
rising  weaknesses.  The  solid  and  extensive  treatment  of  the  Ortho- 
ox  and  Roman  CathoUc  Churches,  the  Anglican  Communion,  the 
utheran  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  leaves  Httle  to  be 
3sired,  especially  at  the  point  of  sympathetic  understanding  and 
resentation  of  the  ethos  which  characterizes  each.  However,  errors 
f  simple  fact,  and  sometimes  even  of  judgment,  often  mar  other 
ictions  of  the  book.  Quite  naturally  the  European  situation  is  given 
lajor  attention  and  the  American  scene  is  neglected  and  occasionally 
lisunderstood. 

On  balance,  this  is  a  worthwhile  book  and  except  for  its  excessive 
rice  could  be  warmly  recommended.  P.A.D. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Missions.  By  J.  H.  Bavinck 
j-anslated  from  the  Dutch  by  David  H.  Freeman).  Grand  Rapids: 
aker  Book  House,  1960.  $4.95. 

i  A  great  book  by  an  outstanding  scholar,  this  book  measures  up  to 
s  title.  Missionaries  and  missions  volunteers  will  want  to  study  it 
irefully.  S.L.S. 

This  Is  My  God.  By  Herman  Wouk.  Garden  City,  New  York: 
oubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1959.  $3.95. 

Herman  Wouk  has  written  a  truly  outstanding  confession  of  faith. 
I  is  not  only  a  confession  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  but  a 
)nfession  of  feeling,  of  moving  vitality.  He  has  been  able  through 
s  personal  involvement  in  it  to  make  his  ancient  orthodox  Jewish 
ith  intelligible  to  non- Jewish  as  well  as  Jewish  readers. 

It  is,^  of  course,  true  that  no  single  writer  can  give  an  expression  to 
e  religious  beliefs  of  miUions  that  will  satisfy  every  adherent  to 
ose  beliefs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  however,  that  this 
atement  of  Orthodox  Jewish  faith  is  substantially  sound  and  cor- 

The  Christian  readers  of  this  book,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
deed,  will  be  impressed  particularly  with  the  respectful  understand- 
g  Mr.  Wouk  shows  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  with  what  the  Chris- 
un  readers  might  call  the  evangelistic  earnestness  Mr.  Wouk  shows 
r  his  own  personal  religious  faith. 

The  book  is  in  four  main  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
mystery  of  Jewish  survival.  The  reason  for  it  is  found  in  the  author's 
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own  words,  p.  29,  "...  there  is  more  to  the  Jews  than  meets  tt 
eye."  Part  Two  deals  primarily  with  Orthodox  Jewish  faith  as  sue 
and  explains  the  codes,  festivals,  holy  days,  worship  practices,  syn 
bols,  etc.  The  third  section  of  the  book  discusses  the  question  of  la\ 
It  traces  Jewish  law  from  the  Torah  through  the  Talmud  and  Jewij 
Common  Law  to  the  present.  The  final  main  section  of  the  book,  Pa 
Four,  deals  with  the  present.  By  Wouk's  own  definition,  page  22' 
the  present  in  Judaism  is  from  1800  onward.  This  section  discussi 
briefly  such  questions  as  orthodoxy,  dissent,  assimilation,  and  moi 
ern  Israel. 

Following  the  fourth  main  section,  there  are  three  lesser  section 
notes,  definitions  and  a  book  fist  that  are  very  helpful  to  all  who  re2 
the  book.  B.E.S. 

The  Gospel  in  Dispute:  The  Relation  of  Christian  Faith  to  Oth 
Missionary  Religions.  By  Edmund  Perry.  Garden  City,  New  Yorl 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1958.  $3.95. 

This  volume  continues  the  general  excellence  of  the  Christie 
Faith  Series,  to  which  it  is  the  most  recent  addition. 

Chapters  dealing  with  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  are  especially  su, 
gestive,  and  those  dealing  with  the  world  rehgions  are  marked  by  ak 
contemporaneity  and  scrupulous  fairness.  The  general  position  is  ve; 
close  to  that  of  Hendrik  Kraemer.  Even  where  one  does  not  ful 
agree  with  the  author,  he  recognizes  the  work  of  a  capable,  disciplint 
and  learned  mind,  mastered  by  Christ  and  fully  committed  to  f 
mission.  E.L.C. 

Understanding  Judaism.  By  Rabbi  Daniel  L.  Davis.  New  Yor 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1958.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  for  helping  one  get  an  introducto: 
understanding  of  Judaism.  It  could  not  possibly  be  exhaustive  sin 
it  includes  only  107  pages  of  discussion.  Yet,  it  is  a  very  help: 
work. 

This  reviewer  expresses  the  hope  that  Rabbi  Davis  will  be  al 
to  enlarge  the  work.  B.E.S. 

What  Divides  Protestants  Today?  By  Hugh  T.  Kerr.  New  Yorl 
Association  Press,  1958.  50c.  127  pp. 

Here  is  a  splendid  illustration  that  the  most  useful  books  are  n 
necessarily  the  most  expensive.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  barga 
on  the  market  today  than  this  little  volume.  Written  simply  and  i 
terestingly,  this  book,  nevertheless,  answers  accurately  and  pe 
ceptively  the  question  proposed  in  its  title.  P.A.D.  ^ 
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REA  III:  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 
A  Christian  View  of  Men  and  Things,  By  Gordon  H.  Qark. 
rand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  1952.' 

This  is  a  paper-back  edition,  a  reprmting  of  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
l^ered  at  FuUer  Theological  Seminary  in  1951  by  Clark  of  Butler 

Qiversity  faculty.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  rather  incisive  and  open 
:  Its  approach.  As  would  be  expected,  it  does  move  from  an  ultra- 
(nservative  bias  which  occasionally  imposes  an  awkward  frame 
von  topics  discussed.  For  example,  the  author  invokes  bibUcal 
Isralism  as  a  judgment  of  E.  S.  Brightman,  whose  work  was  alto- 
jither  outside  the  domain  of  technical  theology  and  whose  personal- 
I  ic  definitions  of  spiritual  rehgion  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  the 
(act  equivalent  of  specific  passages  from  the  Bible.  S.A.N. 

Saved  By  His  Life.  By  Theodore  R.  Clark.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
illan  Company,  1959.  $4.50. 

The  author  has  undertaken  a  constructive  and  legitimate  task  for 
U  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation,  the  reappraisal  of  the  person  and 
\prth  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  terms  of  which  his  death-resurrection 
Ehievement  has  redemptive  significance.  It  is  the  author's  conviction 
tit,  due  to  the  nature  of  these  two  factors.  Christian  history  has  too 
I  gely  emphasized  the  latter  to  the  neglect  of  the  former.  For  him 
Biormative  concept  of  salvation  gives  proportionate  account  of  the 
ii  as  well  as  the  death-resurrection  of  the  redeemer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  method  employed  in  the  development  of 
fc  s  theme  is  so  largely  involved  in  the  technical  categories  of  current 
t  ms  of  philosophical  theology  as  to  be  rendered  uninteUigible  to 
; '  f  u  ^1?  ^^c^cal  vocabulary,  much  of  which  has  been 

^ed  bodily  from  its  sources,  reduces  measurably  the  effectiveness 
Mts  useful  purpose.  S.A.N. 

The  Lure  for  Feeling.  By  Mary  A.  Wyman.  New  York:  Philo- 
J)hical  Library,  Inc.  1960.  $4.75. 

This  is  a  book  that  deserved  to  be  written.  Its  title  is  taken  from 
language  of  Whitehead  who,  with  Bertrand  RusseU,  has  become 
J  acknowledged  apostle  of  mathematical  science  in  the  twentieth 
^itury.  Miss  Wyman  has  done  the  signal  service  of  caUing  attention 
<  :hat  other  side  of  Whitehead's  thought,  particularly  the  humanistic, 
thetic,  mystical  meaning  of  his  Science  and  the  Modern  World 
lis  emphasis,  largely  overlooked  by  an  age  which  has  over- 
^^^^'l^^  ^'^"^l  transcendence  or  has  rejected  the  idea  of  God 
L  gether,  Whitehead  held  in  common  with  Wordsworth,  Emerson 
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Goethe,  and  other  poetic  figures,  east  and  west.  Perhaps  the  si^ 
will  encourage  the  swmg  of  the  pendulum  in  the  other  dkectionjl^j, 
S.A.N.  k 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Existentialism.  By  Ralph  B.  Winn||!^ 
Editor.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.  1960.  $3.75.  | 

The  editor  of  this  volume  has  selected  from  the  writmgs  of  sijj  ^ 
existentiaUsts  brief  statements  on  a  rather  wide  range  of  terms  whicljL 
he  has  arranged  alphabetically  so  as  to  compose  a  dictionary-lib  [| 
definition  of  the  salient  features  of  existentiahsm.  The  six  authonjy 
are:  Kierkegaard,  Jaspers,  Marcel,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  de  Beau|Qj, 
voir.  Because  of  the  variation  m  ideas  among  the  writers  of  this  typ(jL 
of  thought,  the  book  serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  It  is  fair  to  adtL 
that  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  existentialism  will  reafk 
with  a  great  deal  more  understanding  these  definitive  statements 
S.A.N.  P 

Speculation  and  Revelation  in  the  Age  of  Christian  PhilosophyL 
By  Richard  Kroner.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1959  ij 
$6.00.  .  Ik 

Professor  Kroner  has  caused  many  students  to  be  indebted  to  ]mi^ 
for  his  sympathetic  and  lucid  interpretations  of  philosophers  aiMjjf 
their  work.  The  reading  public  is  fortunate  now  to  be  able  to  sharti|] 
the  insight  demonstrated  in  this  book.  It  follows  a  volume  oij| 
Speculation  in  Pre-Christian  Philosophy.  The  present  work  cover|| 
the  period  from  the  second  to  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christiaij| 
era,  and  another  volume  is  to  carry  the  study  through  the  moderr|^| 
period.  ii 

The  history  of  Christian  doctrine  is  not  the  central  concern  of  thir 
book;  hence  one  will  not  find  detailed  discussions  of  the  variott|  i 
doctrines  and  dogmas  held  and  taught  in  the  church  over  the  cenl  k 
turies.  However,  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  grasp  the  issueliin 
at  stake,  or  the  conclusions  drawn,  in  the  Trinitarian,  Christologicalji  1 
sacramentarian  or  other  major  theological  discussions  in  ChristiaJ  isi 
history  without  taking  into  account  the  people  and  movementr 
treated  so  ably  here  by  the  author.  Here  is  a  book  to  be  read  an^ 
studied  with  the  same  care  and  sympathy  employed  by  the  writei 
It  is  warmly  recommended.  J.E.S.  j 

Kierkegaard  by  S.  U.  Zuidema.  $1.25.  Nietzsche  by  H.  Van  Ries 
sen.  $1.25.  Dewey  by  Gordon  H.  Clark.  $1.50.  Bultmann  by  Her 
man  Ridderbos.  $1.25. 

Four  timely  paperbacks,  published  by  Presbyterian  and  Re 
formed  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  International  Library  o 
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hilosophy  and  Theology  series.  Each  is  a  critique  of  the  thought 
t  a  presently  influential  modem  thinker  by  a  relatively  conservative 
keologian.  Very  helpful.  S.L.S. 

A  Time  To  Speak.  By  Michael  Scott.  Garden  City,  New  York: 
'oubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1958.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  personal  story  of  an  Anglican  priest's  life-long  concern 
!>r  social  justice.  Specifically,  it  deals  with  Michael  Scott's  continuing 
forts  to  get  the  case  for  long-oppressed  southwest  Africans  heard 
jpfore  the  United  Nations.  It  reveals  the  poise  and  courage  of  a 
hristian  man  in  the  face  of  racial  discrimination,  colonial  imperial- 
m,  and  international  power  politics.  Persons  interested  in  Christian 
.jissions,  international  and  racial  relations,  and  those  concerned  with 
liiristian  social  action  will  profit  from  this  gripping  book.  T.A.B. 

The  Philosophy  of  Poetry:  The  Genius  of  Lucretius.  By  Henri 
ergson.  Wade  Baskin,  Editor  and  Translator.  New  York:  Philo- 
phical  Library,  Inc.,  1959.  $2.75. 

'  In  this  volume  of  83  pages  Baskin  has  sought  to  make  available  to 
■figlish  readers  the  characteristic  sympathies  of  the  late  French 
jiilosopher  as  indicated  in  his  interpretation  of  the  first  century 
j  C.  Latm  epicurean  poet.  Particular  attention  was  given  by  Bergson 
j  Lucretius'  work,  "On  The  Nature  of  Things,"  in  which,  without 
!e  aid  of  the  scientific  method,  an  agreeable  msight  into  the  evolu- 
tnary  processes  of  nature  was  achieved.  The  pecuhar  pattern  of 
|s  dynamism  came  to  constitute  the  heart  of  Bergson's  thought, 
pich  he  called  elan  vital.  The  book  furnishes  an  interesting  com- 
bntary  on  a  commentary  of  an  ancient  mind.  S.A.N. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Initiation:  A  Theology  of  Baptism  and 
^angelism.  By  R.  E.  O.  White.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Wil- 
}m  B.  Eerdmans  Publishmg  Company,  1960.  $6.00, 
IIThe  author  of  this  book  is  a  British  Baptist  minister  who  holds 
istronger  sacramental  view  of  baptism  than  do  most  Baptists,  but 
|y  objection  to  this  should  not  deter  the  reader  from  receiving  the 
jll  benefits  of  Mr.  White's  careful  and  detailed  treatment  of  the 
[lole  idea  of  initiation  into  the  Christian  community  as  found  in 
tjp  New  Testament.  For  the  most  part,  the  book  is  not  highly 
tphnical  in  nature,  but  it  is  well-documented  and  demonstrates  the 
Ethor's  familiarity  with  both  the  early  literature  and  the  recent 
:|;cussions  of  baptism.  It  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  current 
:icussion,  and  is  of  equal  value  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testa- 
:mt,  the  interpreter  of  Baptist  thought,  and  the  student  of  con- 
inporary  theology  in  general.  J.E.S.  ^       -  . 
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Calvin's  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  Ronald  S.  Wallace. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
1959.  $5.00. 

The  author  of  this  study  has  not  uncovered  any  startling  key  to 
the  understanding  of  Calvin's  thought,  but  he  has  treated  quite 
thoroughly  and  systematically  some  of  the  dominant  themes  in  the 
great  reformer's  teaching  on  Christian  living.  He  rightly  regards  as 
decisive  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  his 
understanding  of  the  church.  This  will  be  a  useful  book  for  stu- 
dents. J.E.S. 

Dictionary  of  Thought.  By  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1959.  $5.00. 

A  much  better  name  for  this  book  would  be  Dictionary  of  Somd 
Thoughts.  It  is  helpful  in  many  places,  but  too  often  is  obscure, 
especially  where  words  are  not  translated  from  one  language  tc 
another,  but  transliterated. 

The  most  helpful  feature  of  the  book  is  its  simple  alphabetic  ar- 
rangement. It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  thoughts  presented  are 
weU  stated  and  useful.  B.E.S. 

Religion  in  Plato  and  Cicero.  By  John  E.  Rexine.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.  1959.  $2.75. 

The  author  has  examined  the  twelve  books  by  Plato  and  the  three 
extant  books  by  Cicero  entitled  Laws,  with  special  reference  tc 
their  ideas  regarding  religion.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Bool 
Ten  in  Plato  and  Book  Two  in  Cicero's  work.  True  to  the  classi( 
concept  of  man,  religion  for  these  authors  is  not  a  thing  apart;  i 
is  treated  rather  as  an  element  in  man's  whole  experience.  Plato  i 
much  more  original  in  his  ideas  on  the  subject  while  Cicero  reflects 
generally,  the  customs  of  his  Roman  civilization  in  matters  religious 
S.A.N.  f' 

Nietzsche:  Unpublished  Letters.  By  Kurt  F.  Leidecker,  Trans| 
lator  and  Editor.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.  1959| 
$3.75. 

The  story  of  how  Nietzsche's  sister,  Elizabeth,  distorted  the  imag| 
of  her  strange  brother  by  the  manner  in  which  she  edited  and  pub 
lished  his  writings  after  his  death  is  well  known.  Since  the  discover 
of  this  malefaction  in  1937  considerable  work  has  been  done  t 
bring  to  the  general  public  the  actual,  inclusive  portrait  of  Nietzsche 
The  publication  of  this  set  of  letters  is  a  valuable  part  of  that  wor 
of  reconstruction.  Withal  his  radical  strangeness,  Nietzsche  become 
increasingly  influential  in  current  thought.  He  may  prove,  eventuaU> 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  incisive  prophet-critics  of  moder. 
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humanity.  That  he  was  also  a  participating  member  of  the  human 
family  is  revealed  in  his  correspondence.  S.A.N. 

j  Hegel  Highlights:  An  Annotated  Selection.  By  Wanda  Orynski. 
jNew  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1960.  $4.75. 

Selective  editing  of  an  author's  works  becomes  an  interpretation 
jof  the  writings.  These  abridgements,  with  commentary,  furnish, 
therefore,  a  favorable  evaluation  of  three  of  Hegel's  major  philo- 
sophical works  as  well  as  acquaintance  with  their  content.  In  the 
^controversies  in  the  thought  of  the  twentieth  century,  an  acquaint- 
jance  with  Hegel,  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  necessity.  Miss  Orynski  has  rendered  that 
^quaintance  more  accessible.  S.A.N. 

The  Principle  of  Truth.  By  Peter  D.  King.  New  York:  Philo- 
sophical Library,  Inc.,  1960.  $3.75. 

j  This  book  opens  and  closes  with  this  basic  affirmation:  "Under- 
istanding  is  the  essence  of  science  and  of  the  Principle  of  Truth."  Its 
bntire  development  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  this  dictum  to 
Ihe  several  aspects  of  man's  Hfe  as  an  individual  and  in  society.  One 
Ipould  hardly  differ  with  the  author's  major  premise,  or  with  its  ap- 
iplication  so  as  to  reveal  the  spurious  elements  m  religion,  govern- 
ment, economics,  etc.  But,  like  the  author,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
^rrive  at  an  actual,  tangible  conclusion  which  can  be  judged  as 
I'true"  in  any  of  these  realms.  S.A.N. 

Francisco  Romero  on  Problems  of  Philosophy.  By  Marjorie  S. 
Sards.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1960.  $3.75. 

The  point  of  view  of  Romero  of  the  Argentine  is  here  set  forth  in 
jummary  review  by  a  sympathetic  student.  Although  more  "prob- 
tematic"  than  systematic,  this  Latin  American's  philosophy  is  an 
Approximation  of  the  better  known  works  of  the  North  American 
ischool  of  Personalists.  The  average  reader  as  well  as  those  who  are 
jnore  technically  qualified  will  find  this  small  volume  to  be  of 
merest.  S.A.N. 

AREA  IV:  Christianity  at  Work 

Music  and  Worship  in  the  Church.  By  Austin  Lovelace  and 
iUiam  Rice.  Abingdon  Press,  1960.  $4.00. 
According  to  the  authors,  this  book  is  to  be  the  complete 
esource  for  the  musician,  minister,  and  layman  in  music  in  the 
hurch.  The  most  valuable  chapter  in  the  book  is  'Worship  and 
'usic."  Dr.  Lovelace  states  that  music  and  worship  are  related 
>ecause  (1)  an  element  of  mystery  surrounds  both.  Beauty  is  not 
easily  explained.  (2)  Both  are  capable  of  expression  that  is  per- 
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sonal  and  universal  since  they  are  inextricably  intertwined  wit] 
the  emotions.  (3)  Both  are  creative.  "Worship  is  creative  encountej 
of  man  with  God.  Each  moment  of  worship  is  a  new,  fresh  spiritusj 
quest."  (4)  Music  approaches  the  intellect  through  the  emotions 
Therefore,  the  emotional  appeal  is  quicker  and  stronger  tha 
speech  which  reaches  the  emotions  through  the  intellect. 

The  authors  give  the  valuable  advice  that  the  effective  mir 
ister  is  a  constant  student  of  the  hymnal,  not  only  the  hymnal  cl 
his  own  denomination  but  outstanding  hymnals  of  all  faith 
Some  valuable  advice  is  given  on  choirs  and  the  music  they  sin 
as  to  its  acceptability  in  a  worship  service.  Dr.  Lovelace  state 
that  worshipful  music  should  have  four  qualities:  (1)  suitability 
that  is,  its  appropriateness  to  special  needs.  Are  the  acoustics  (. 
the  church  suitable  for  that  particular  music?  Is  the  organ  adi 
quate  for  the  particular  type  of  music  the  choir  is  attempting 
(2)  Worshipful  music  should  have  durability.  It  should  be  moi 
meaningful  each  time  it  is  heard  by  the  congregation.  (3)  SimpUci 
is  the  hardest  quality  to  achieve  in  composition,  but  the  best  music  < 
worship  is  simple  music.  (4)  It  should  be  beautiful.  Congregj 
tions  are  lifted  closer  to  God  through  beautiful  music  rather  tha 
music  that  is  unduly  dramatic  or  dissonant.  Dr.  Lovelace  ar 
Dr.  Rice  have  chapters  of  particular  advice  to  the  music  con 
mittee,  the  minister,  the  choir,  the  soloist,  the  congregation.  Tl 
book  is  organized  in  this  manner.  It  attempts  to  be  a  comple 
guide  for  everyone  on  the  church  staff  and  those  associated  wii 
the  church  music  program.  However,  it  is  a  very  practical  bod 
and  for  the  minister  who  has  no  background  in  this  field,  it  mig 
be  the  first  book  he  should  purchase.  However,  in  all  fairness, 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  book  are  i 
quotations  from  other  sources.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  conder 
nation  of  the  book  since  the  minister  cannot  afford  to  purcha 
all  these  other  books  for  himself,  for  in  this  one  volume  he  h 
a  good  deal  of  outstanding  advice  from  many  authors.  So,  I 
attempting  to  produce  a  practical  guide  for  the  minister  ai^ 
minister  of  music,  the  authors  have  done  well;  the  fact  that  th| 
have  not  produced  particularly  an  original  or  briUiant  book 
no  discredit  to  either  them  or  the  publisher.  B.J.  j 

The  Hymn  and  Congregational  Singing.  By  James  R.  Sydn<|. 
John  Knox  Press,  1960.  $4.50.  ,    .  . 

This  little  book  is  the  finest  work  on  congregational  smgmg. 
have  seen.  It  is  a  "must"  for  any  minister  who  is  interested  i 
improving  the  worship  services  of  his  church.  Dr.  Sydnor  sai 
the  five  reasons  why  Christians  sing  hymns  are: 
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"1.  They  express  their  feelings  and  ideas; 

2.  They  proclaim  their  faith  to  others; 

3.  They  are  bound  in  closer  fellowship; 

4.  Believers  are  taught  Christian  truth; 

5.  Christians  are  sustained  in  daily  life. 

I  The  superior  congregation  should  sing  "with  understanding  and 
(pirit;  musically;  a  wide  variety  of  good  hymns;  and  all  of  the 
I  iongregation  sing." 

1  Dr.  Sydnor  says  that  hymns  should  be  judged  on:  (1)  Scriptural 
(jdelity,  (2)  spiritual  reality  and  wholesomeness,  (3)  simplicity 

rd  beauty,  and  (4)  structural  soundness. 
Gospel  songs  are  discussed  fairly  and  with  recognition  of 
j  jieir  place  in  assisting  the  evangelistic  enterprises  of  the  church. 
ifowevQT,  since  most  congregational  singing  is  designed  for  the 
I  j^orship  of  people  who  have  already  begun  the  Christian  pilgrim- 
i  |ge,  we  must  see  that  they  receive  a  balanced  selection  of  worthy 
lymns. 

ij  Dr.  Sydnor  has  written  an  interesting  book,  a  valuable  book, 
1\  right,  a  great  book  for  the  minister's  library.  B.J. 


The  Growing  Minister.  By  Andrew  W.  Blackwood.  New  York: 
.bmgdon  Press,  1960.  $3.00. 


A  Christian  minister  is  confronted  with  both  a  high  and  a  diffi- 
iilt  calling.  His  life  is  "higher  and  harder,  holier  and  happier  than 
^at  of  anyone  else  on  earth,"  declares  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood 
i  a  book  which  he  has  wrought  out  of  careful  study  and  earnest 
ml  searching  of  his  own. 

This  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  ministers  as  they  undertake  to 
tvelop  their  own  spiritual  lives  and  to  render  an  effective  ministry 
i  people.  It  deals  with  life  as  any  minister  lives  it.  It  places  major 
mphasis  upon  "opportunities  to  grow"  and  "obstacles  to  growth." 
fiQ  author  expresses  concern  that  a  pastor  be  able  to  use  a  clear 
pnd,  allow  emotion  to  flow  naturally  from  his  heart,  and  work 
bcefully  with  people  so  as  to  help  them  confront  the  issues  of 
^e.  G.A.H. 

I  Values  in  the  Church  Year  for  Evangelical  Protestantism.  By 

iilliam  F.  Dunkle,  Jr.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1959. 
Here  is  a  very  stimulating  and  provocative  book  for  evangelicals, 
d  especially  for  pastors  belonging  to  a  sect  group  such  as  the 
uthern  Baptist  denomination.  The  author  writes  with  the  avowed 
Lirpose  of  introducing  the  Christian  festivals  of  the  Church  Year 
!'  ministers  who  have  come  from  an  uninformed  and  largely 
pstile  background  with  regard  to  the  liturgical  year. 
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He  argues  that  the  church  calendar  can  be  used  to  magnif] 
evangelism,  win  persons  to  the  Kingdom,  deepen  the  devotiona 
life,  and  undergird  the  theological  beliefs  of  the  layman.  He  seei  " 
it,  too,  as  a  worthy  means  for  the  minister  in  guiding  him  to  i  ^ 
complete,  instead  of  partial,  treatment  of  Gospel  truth  by  helpin]  ' 
him  avoid  riding  his  hobbies  and  special  interests.  Dr.  Dunkl  ^ 
sees  in  the  use  of  the  calendar  a  more  balanced  and  fruitful  treat 't 
ment  of  biblical  texts.  The  book  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  oi 
all  of  these  points. 

The  author  is  quite  conscious  of  the  ingrained  prejudices  o  I 
many  ministers — and  most  Southern  Baptists  are  in  this  group-  n 
against  the  slightest  contact  with  a  liturgical  calendar.  He  is  mos  to 
convincing,  however,  in  his  argument,  with  practical  example 
given,  that  the  very  goals  which  such  prejudiced  pastors  ai 
striving  for  can  better  be  reached  through  the  church  calendar.  H 
even  shows  how  the  "days  of  devotion"  of  the  calendar  can  sup 
port  and  vitalize  the  "days  of  promotion"  of  the  denomination? 
calendar.  Dr.  Dunkle  is  also  quite  alert  to  the  possible  misus 
of  the  church  calendar  by  making  it  an  end  in  itself  or  a  pla} 
thing  in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  etc. 

This  volume  on  "Values"  will  be  of  real  spiritual  and  practicj 
value  to  each  and  every  evangelical  minister  who  will  read  it  wit 
an  open  and  selective  mind.  Our  Southern  Baptist  men  need 
especially — ^taking  and  leavmg,  of  course,  as  the  Spirit  guidei 
J.T.W. 

Faith  and  Learning.  By  Alexander  Miller.  New  York:  Associj 
tion  Press,  1960.  $3.50. 

Under  the  sub-title  Christian  Faith  and  Higher  Education  1 
Twentieth  Century  America  this  professor  of  religion  m  Specii 
Programs  in  the  Humanities  m  Stanford  University  in  Califomi 
has  built  upon  the  debate  of  "The  University  Question"  by  me 
like  Arnold  Nash,  John  Coleman,  and  Walter  Moberly  an  intell 
gent  structure  within  which  the  issues  confronting  Christians  i 
the  academic  world  may  continue  to  be  discussed  fruitfully. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  recovery  of  the  prestige  and  pes 
tion  of  campus  agencies  of  faith  toward  effecting  a  workah 
balance  between  a  community  of  learning,  a  community  of  fait! 
and  a  community  of  power. 

The  book  is  heartily  commended  to  college  chaplains  an 
professors  who  are  seeking  a  Christian  center  of  action  in  academ 
life.  M.H.L. 

He  Sent  Leanness.  By  David  Head.  New  York:  The  Macmilljj 
Company,  1959.  $1.25. 
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In  this  book  of  prayers  the  author  addresses  "the  natural  man," 
he  extra-literary  man,"  and  "the  spkitual  man,"  as  well  as  "any 
limal  that  chances  to  paw  this  book."  An  honest  reader  will 
e  himself  and  his  feeble  "prayers"  mirrored  in  this  delightful 
jt  of  satire.  The  chief  value  will  be  derived,  though,  from  an 
irnest  praying  of  the  last  prayer  m  the  book:  "Lord,  teach  us 

pray."  M.H.L. 

Southern  Baptist  Preaching.  By  H.  C.  Brown,  Jr.  NashviUe* 
roadman  Press,  1959.  $4.00. 


To  anyone  interested  in  a  study  and  an  evaluation  of  contemporary 
]eaching.  Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  in  his  book,  Southern  Baptist 
i\eaching,  has  provided  valuable  source  material.  Twenty-two  ser- 
jbns  from  top-ranking  Southern  Baptist  preachers  give  a  representa- 
Ite  cross  section  of  present-day  preaching:  its  themes,  materials, 
(tjectives,  and  methods  of  approach. 

In  these  sermons  the  thoughtful  reader  will  observe  that  at- 
mtion  is  given  to  the  social  and  ethical  implications  of  the 
Ijspels.  The  contemporary  situation  is  often  used  as  a  sprmgboard 
i  the  introduction  rather  than  as  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in 
(pth.  However,  the  messages  do  reveal  an  awareness  of  persons, 
i  d  for  the  most  part,  represent  a  life-situation  approach. 

The  introduction  and  the  short  section  which  precedes  each 
^rmon  and  deals  with  methodology  offer  added  helpful  materials, 
llrther  criteria  are  needed,  however,  to  guide  in  the  study  and 
Evaluation  of  the  sermons. 

jThis  is  a  useful  book  for  pastors  and  Seminary  students 
t.R.M. 

{Preaching  Through  The  Bible.  By  Joseph  Parker.  Grand  Rapids- 
Ifker  Book  House,  1959. 

|rhis  is  a  re-issue  of  the  older  set,  Parker's  People's  Bible.  It  is 
tjfng  published  in  28  volumes  on  a  Volume-A-Month  plan  at  a 
$t  of  $3.50  per  volume.  The  subscriber  is  given  the  first  and 
I volumes  with  his  order  for  the  complete  set. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  Joseph  Parker  preached  every  Sunday 
afi  Thursday  noon  at  the  City  Temple  in  London.  He  was  con- 
J  ntly  attended  by  large  audiences  drawn  by  the  powers  of  his 
mt  oratory.  Preaching  Through  The  Bible  contains  expository 
I  mons  preached  to  those  audiences,  plus  pulpit  prayers,  notes 
:|  preachers,  and  "Handfuls  of  Purpose." 
^appily,  when  Parker's  sermons  are  transferred  to  the  printed 
:?e  they  retain  much  of  their  original  flavor  and  impact.  They 
ijke  deUghtful  readmg,  marked  by  clear  and  apt  expression, 
1  nulating  insight  and  remarkable  relevance.  J.C.T. 
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The  Essential  Nature  of  New  Testament  Preaching.  By  Rob 
ert  H.  Mounce.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  PubHshing  Co, 
1960.  $3.50.  ^  ^      ^  , 

Here  is  another  book  which  must  be  added  to  the  bibhograph 
of  valuable  works  on  preaching  written  in  the  last  twenty  years 
In  these  treatments  the  significance  of  preaching  is  re-appraisei 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  theological  thought.  Mounce  share, 
with  P  T.  Forsyth,  H.  H.  Farmer,  John  Knox  and  many  othen 
the  concept  that  preaching  is  "that  timeless  link  between  God' 
great  redemptive  act  and  man's  apprehension  of  it.  It  is  the  mediur 
through  which  God  contemporizes  His  historic  Self-disclosur 
and  offers  man  the  opportunity  to  respond  m  faith."  It  is  the  brmg 
ing  of  man  mto  redemptive  encounter  with  God  in  the  ever  preser 
Now.  And  it  is  this  new  understanding  of  the  existential  natur 
of  preaching,  says  Mounce,  which  has  necessitated  a  vigoroi]; 
rethinking  of  the  entire  subject.  Some  of  the  factors  which  hav| 
made  possible  this  new  appraisal  are  the  rediscovery  of  th 
apostolic  kerygma,  a  redefining  of  the  concept  of  revelation,  ai^ 
anew  grasp  of  the  centrality  of  the  "I-Thou"  relationship.  J 
Mounce  has  a  good  discussion  of  the  primitive  kerygma.  B 
suggests  that  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  M 
more  of  the  idea  of  content  than  of  form,  and  of  that  content  i 
the  act  of  being  proclaimed.  He  characterizes  the  kerygma  as 
systematic  statement  of  the  theology  of  the  early  Church  aj 
ranged  as  such."  J.C.T.  | 
The  Church  Redemptive.  By  Howard  Grimes.  New  York:  Abin, 
don  Press,  1958.  $3.50. 

The  church  as  a  redemptive  fellowship  is  the  theme  ot  tfi 
excellent  work  of  this  professor  of  Christian  Education.  In  tl 
context  of  the  redemptive  fellowship  where  love  is  paramou 
the  work  of  Christian  nurture,  evangelism,  leadership,  admmistr 
tion  and  group  work  take  on  a  new  meaning.  This  book  represen 
m  an  unusually  exceUent  manner  the  welcome  contemporary  trei 
to  view  Christian  Education  as  a  genuine  theological  discipline. 

Pastors,  ministers  of  education,  and  thoughtful  laymen  w 
find  this  work  an  excellent  addition  to  their  understandmg 
Christian  education.  It  should  be  studied  carefully  by  the  grou 
within  the  church  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  work 
the  church.  D.R.C. 

God  and  the  Soviets.  By  Marcus  Bach.  New  York:  Thomas 
Crowell  Company,  1958.  $4.00. 

This  popularly  written  eye-witness  investigation  of  the  curre^ 
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condition  of  organized  Christianity  in  Russia  is  skillfully  done. 
jRussian  history  and  Marxist  theory  are  unobtrusively  interwoven 
into  the  easy  style  of  the  first-person  travelogue.  The  atheistic 
'rehgious  nature  of  Marxist  theory  and  the  fanatic  devotion  of  the 
practitioners  of  the  Communist  way  in  Russia  are  clearly  pre- 
•sented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deep  piety  of  many  who  still 
maintain  an  active  identification  with  the  churches  in  Russia, 
including  600,000  Baptists,  is  portrayed. 

One  concludes,  with  the  author,  that,  since  "...  religion  is 
jstill  officially  deplored  and  openly  denounced  by  those  who  rule 
'and  control  the  people,  .  .  .  God  is  having  no  easy  time  of  it,  no 
matter  what  the  signs  may  say."  (pp.  213-14).  T.A.B. 

Marriage:  East  and  West.  By  David  and  Vera  Mace.  Garden 
pit>^  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1960.  $4.50. 

David  Mace,  British  bom  speciaUst  in  Family  Life  Education, 
flow  a  Professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Chairman 
jpf  the  International  Commission  on  Marriage  Guidance,  has  been 
Ijoined  by  his  wife  in  this  book  of  comparisons  and  contrasts  of 
jmarriage  in  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  The  content  is  based 
ppon  the  author's  extensive  travels  in  various  cultures,  the  broad 
j^cquamtance  with  Uterature  which  depicts  marriage  customs, 
^nd  interpretations  of  values  which  East  and  West  might  profitably 
interchange. 

I  Students  of  contemporary  world  cultures  and  prospective  Chris- 
jtian  missionaries  to  the  Orient  wiU  join  the  readers  who  have  a 
t)rofessional  interest  in  the  subject  of  marriage  in  welcoming  this 
book.  T.A.B. 

j 

\  What  Shall  We  Say  About  Alcohol?  By  Caradine  R.  Hooton. 
pashville:  Abmgdon  Press,  1960.  $2.00. 

j  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Temperance  of  the 
^ethodist  Church  has  prepared  a  brief  (127  pages)  book  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  aiding  pastors  and  other  interested  Chris- 
tian leaders  in  their  search  for  "Scriptural,  scientific  and  soci- 
plogical  supports  for  abstinence." 

j,  ^  This  reviewer  commends  the  book  for  use  in  Church  libraries, 
(discussion  groups,  and  for  busy  pastors  who  are  seeking  reliable 
pelp  in  dealing  with  alcohol  problems.  T.A.B. 

j  The  Table  of  the  Lord,  A  Communion  Encyclopedia;  edited  and 
pmpiled  by  Charles  L.  WaUis.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
11958. 

I  Professor  Wallis  has  given  us  again  a  very  important  and  help- 
ful resource  for  the  Christian  ministry.  This  volume  will  perform 
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miracles  in  worship  and  in  preaching  for  any  minister  who  usei 
it  carefuUy  under  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  will  brm| 
vitality,  variety,  beauty,  dignity,  and  harmony  to  the  service  o 
worship  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated.  It  will  drivij 
out  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  average  preacher's  sermons  oi  n 
this  same  theme.  J.T.W.  fee 

Dynamics  of  Christian  Adult  Education.  By  Robert  S.  Clemmonsj 
New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1958.  $2.50. 

This  recent  contribution  to  the  understandmg  of  Christiai 
Education  should  be  rated  outstandmg.  It  is  an  excellent  appli 
cation  of  the  best  principles  of  group  dynamics  to  the  work  c 
the  church.  It  includes  suggestions  of  principles  and  practices  i 
Christian  group  life.  In  one  sense  this  book  is  very  simple  becausj 
it  is  a  small  book  written  in  easy-to-read  style. 

This  book  should  meet  a  real  need  in  the  growmg  movemer 
of  adult  education.  Its  excellent  projects  and  bibUography  mak 
it  especiaUy  valuable  for  courses  of  study  in  the  church.  D.R.C 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1961 
^irst  Term,  June  5- June,  30. 
Registration,  June  5.  Classes  begin  June  6. 
Jecond  Term,  July  3- July  28. 
Registration,  July  3.  Classes  begin  July  4. 

Classes  will  meet  four  days  each  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday. 
Two  courses  may  be  taken  and  credit  for  four  semester  hours 
may  be  earned  each  term,  or  students  may  earn  six  semester 
hous  of  credit  in  a  bibUcal  language  by  completing  the  require- 
ments during  both  terms. 

•or  further  information  write  to  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

VISITING  LECTURERS 
1960-1961 


December  1: 

Tanuary  19: 
"ebruary  1: 

Vlarch  7-8: 

nMarch  23: 

A.pril  26: 
Wy  18: 


Missionary  Day  Address — 
Dr.  Baker  James  Cauthen,  Secretary  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board. 

Convocation  Address- 
Member  of  the  Faculty:  Richard  K.  Young. 

Missionary  Day  Address— 
Dr.  Courts  Redford,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board 

Tenth  Anniversary  Lectures — 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler,  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Missionary  Day  Address — 

Dr.  John  Maguire,  Executive  Secretary,  Florida 

Baptist  Convention. 

Missionary  Day  Address — 

Dr.  Emily  Lansdell,  Southeastern  Faculty. 

Commencement  Sermon — 

Dr.  Walter  Pope  Binns,  President,  WiUiam  Jewell 

College. 
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I     The  Prophets  and  God's 
Coming  Rule 

I  Walter  J.  Harrelson 

1  Every  people,  every  community,  needs  a  hope,  a  goal,  in  light 
pt  which  it  lives  and  works.  The  several  articles  in  Life  Magazine 
year  ago  revealed,  if  the  fact  needed  revealing,  the  thinness  of 
neaning  in  the  hopes  which  currently  sustam  and  motivate  most 
[citizens  of  the  U.  S.  We  seem  most  to  want  to  keep  what  we 
Ijave.  It  is  as  though  our  real  prayer  for  the  future  is,  "Please, 
iprod,  don't  let  someone  upset  the  good  life  we  have,  the  fine 
ihings  which  enrich  our  hves."  We  do  want  life's  pace  to  slow 
Sown.  We  do  want  world  tensions  to  ease.  We  are  very  anxious 
h  these  days  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  warfare.  But  in  an 
iiffluent  society  it  is  very  hard  to  muster  any  great  enthusiasms  or 
i|o  engender  any  profound  hopes  for  the  future. 
I  Even  the  dawning  of  the  Space  Age  does  not  excite  us  much, 
ft  seems  hard  for  many  people  to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  some 
|i)f  our  youth  for  rockets  and  space  travel  and  the  possibihty  of 
iiscovering  forms  of  life  on  other  planets.  In  particular,  it  is  not 
It  all  evident  that  contemporary  American  Christians  think  much 
jibout  the  fulfilhnent  of  God's  purpose  for  mankind  and  for  the 
jbsmos.  We  believe  in  heaven,  most  of  us,  in  some  fashion.  We 
ielieve  in  eternal  life.  But  do  we  believe  at  all  that  the  various 
)iblical  visions  of  Life's  goal  are  important  or  to  be  taken 
leriously?  What  might  such  visions  mean  for  us?  Are  they  im- 
portant? 

1  Fulfilment  of  God's  Purpose 

J  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  major  features  of  these  bibhcal  pic- 
|ires  of  the  fulfilhnent  of  God's  purpose.  The  oldest  of  them  are 
ipite  earthy,  are  concerned  with  the  estabUshment  of  a  rich  hfe 
jor  man  upon  this  earth.  Gen.  49:8-12,  and  vss.  10-12  in  par- 
iicular,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  visions.  It  tells  of  a  ruler  who 
l^ill  come  to  Judah  who  will  exercise  rule  under  God's  authority. 
jVhen  he  comes,  his  teeth  will  be  white  from  milk,  his  eyes  red 
[rom  wme.  This  doesn't  mean  that  his  eyes  will  be  bloodshot,  but 
does  mean  that  the  land  will  produce  so  fruitfully  that  everyone 
jyiU  have  milk  and  wine  in  abundance.  These  luxuries  of  Pales- 
jinian  life  will  be  commonplace.  The  world,  in  short,  will  produce 
j^fts  from  God  such  as  God  intends  that  man  have.  No  longer 


will  life  be  lean  and  hard;  God's  gracious  provision  for  man' 
needs  will  be  superabundant. 

Another  old  statement  for  the  hope  appears  in  Num.  24:15-1S 
Here  we  read  of  a  ruler  who  will  put  down  all  the  enemies  c 
Israel  and  of  God  and  estabUsh  God's  people  securely,  safe  froi 
warfare  and  invasion.  The  star  from  Jacob  will  arise  and  shatte 
all  opposition  to  Israel's  safe  existence  in  the  land  of  the  promisj 
A  third  statement  of  Israel's  hope  is  found  in  II  Sam.  7  and  2: 
There  we  are  told  that  God  has  estabhshed  an  enduring  kingshi 
with  the  inauguration  of  David  as  king.  God's  people  are  not  1 
be  torn  apart  by  revolution  and  counter-revolution.  The  kmg  < 
God's  choice  will  die,  but  he  will  be  succeeded  by  descendan 
who  will  care  for  God's  people  and  see  to  their  needs.  The  peop 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  future,  for  God  is  seeing  to  the 
future.  We  also  hear,  in  various  places  (Amos  9:13-15  in  pa 
ticular),  of  the  return  of  peace  and  blessmg  to  the  land  such  i 
Israel  has  not  dreamed  of.  The  plowman  will  overtake  tl 
reaper;  the  mountains  will  drip  with  olive  oil  and  honey.  All  tl 
needs  of  man  will  be  met  and  fulfilled. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  earthy  hopes  in  material  blessm, 
are  never  forsaken  by  the  biblical  spokesman.  Life  is  more  thi 
meat  and  drink,  but  life  involves  meat  and  drmk.  This  materialist 
element  of  the  biblical  hope  is  never  abandoned  in  favor  of  sou 
spiritual  hope,  not  even  m  the  New  Testament.  Biblical  mj 
could  not  describe  the  fulfillment  of  God's  purpose  apart  fro 
the  conviction  that  man's  physical,  material  needs  would  be  m( 
This  pomt  needs  to  be  underscored  in  a  day  when  we  can  all  t( 
easily  translate  the  biblical  hope  into  spiritual  ideals  and  goi 
which  leave  out  of  account  man's  bodily  needs.  Man  does  n 
live  by  bread  alone;  but  man  does  live  by  bread. 

Another  important  strand  of  the  general  bibUcal  hope  centd^ 
upon  Jerusalem.  The  establishment  of  the  temple  in  Jerusale 
led  the  Israelites  to  conceive  of  this  city  as  the  holy  city,  t 
center  of  the  world,  where  God's  presence  was  known  in  wai 
not  characteristic  of  other  holy  places.  In  the  future,  Jerusalei 
was  to  be  glorified,  and  the  nations  would  bring  their  treasures » 
the  city,  acknowledging  that  God  ruled  from  Zion. 

The  Israelite  prophets  fashioned  their  own  future  hope  out  t 
these  older  traditional  materials.  They  borrowed  much  of 
imagery  of  the  religious  traditions  of  their  neighbors  as  they  a:i' 
plified  and  elaborated  the  old  traditions.  But  they  gave  vcj' 
specific  content  to  the  future  hope  of  Israel,  content  which  p 
must  examine  a  bit  more  closely.  ! 
We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  closing  verses  of  Airs 
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peak  of  the  return  of  paradise-like  fruitfulness.  These  verses  may 
pr  may  not  be  from  Amos  himself.  They  could  certainly  be  older 
jhan  Amos  or  contemporary  with  him  or  later  than  his  day.  But 
jhey  sound  like  a  part  of  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  new  day 
jvhich  lies  beyond  the  catastrophe  of  the  immediate  future.  No 
lidequate  grounds  exist,  in  my  judgment,  for  insisting  that  they 
|ire  from  Amos,  and  no  grounds  exist  for  insisting  that  they  are 
lot  from  Amos;  we  just  do  not  know. 

In  Zechariah,  we  hear  (in  late  portions  of  the  book)  about  a 
looming  day  when  old  men  will  sit  in  the  streets  safe  from  harm, 
i/hen  children  will  play  there  and  not  be  hurt.  Each  individual 
Qay  sit  under  his  fruit  tree  or  under  his  vineyard  and  rest,  enjoy 
limself,  safe  from  marauders,  thieves,  murderers  or  invaders.  Peace 
Ij/ill  prevail.  We  also  hear  about  a  harmony  in  the  natural  order: 
!J0d  will  make  a  covenant  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
Ms  of  the  air  (Hos.  2);  the  wolf  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
nd  no  one  will  be  hurt  by  wild  beasts  (Isa.  11:6-9). 
I  These  general  prophetic  elements  are  no  more  than  elabora- 
tions of  the  common  biblical  hope.  They  express  the  faith  of 
srael  in  the  fulfillment  of  Yahweh's  purpose  for  mankmd.  A  day 
f  security  and  peace  awaits  the  world;  God  will  usher  in  that  day. 
he  historical  process  moves  forward  to  a  goal,  when  men  and 
fomen  and  children  will  Uve  the  life  intended  for  them  by  God. 
fhe  curse  laid  upon  the  ground  will  be  removed  and  life  will  be 
ch  and  good  and  secure. 

j  Prophetic  Hope  Specific 

I  But  the  prophets  take  up  three  distmct  strains  and  give  to  the 
^neral  Israelite  hope  a  very  specific  shape  and  character.  God 
iad  chosen  Israel  and  delivered  her  from  Egyptian  bondage,  led 
£r  through  the  wilderness  and  given  her  a  good  land.  In  the 
oming  days,  a  new  Exodus  would  take  place,  and  God  would  lead 
lis  people  anew  into  a  renewed  and  transformed  land  of  promise. 
i|[e  would  be  their  God,  living  in  intimate  communion  with  them, 
|roviding  by  His  presence  the  joy  of  feUowship  in  Him  and  seeing 
{)  their  every  need  as  a  gracious  shepherd  and  guide.  This  tradi- 
pn  appears  in  Hosea,  and  in  II  Isaiah  most  prominently, 
j  God  had  also  chosen  David,  a  man  after  His  own  heart.  David 
iad  died,  but  God  would  raise  up  a  new  David,  a  new  and  faithful 
liler  who  did  the  duties  of  a  true  king  and  provided  God's  rule 
5  God  had  intended  His  appointed  kings  to  rule.  This  tradition 
found  throughout  the  prophetic  literature,  but  it  appears  most 
irominently  in  the  Isaiah  tradition  (I  and  II  Isaiah),  in  Micah, 
lid  probably  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  in  later  portions  of  the 
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book  of  Zechariah  and  in  a  phrase  in  the  book  of  Rosea.  It  is  also 
prominent  in  certain  psahns,  especially  in  Ps.  89.  A  prince  from 
David's  line  would  arise  at  the  last  day  who  would  establish 
justice  and  peace,  bring  wholeness  to  Israel's  life,  and  be  a  blessing 
to  the  nations  round  about  also. 

God  had  chosen  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of  His  glory,  as  noted 
above.  Several  of  the  prophets  emphasize  the  place  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  coming  day.  For  some  of  them,  the  old  tradition  of  the 
nations'  bringing  their  treasures  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  people  ol 
God  dominates.  Israel's  life  is  enriched  at  the  expense  of  hei 
neighbors.  But  the  prophets,  especiaUy  Isaiah,  modify  and  enricl 
this  old  tradition.  Zion  is  to  be  exalted  as  the  highest  of  th< 
mountains,  towering  above  the  other  mountains  of  the  earth 
The  nations  will  flow  up  to  it,  borne  back  to  the  center  of  life 
Behind  this  picture  (Isa.  2:2-4  and  Micah  4:1-4)  is  an  old  Wes 
Semitic  myth  of  the  mountain  city  where  the  first  man  dwelt.  Th( 
rivers  of  the  earth  flowed  from  this  center  of  the  earth,  this  gardei 
city,  to  water  the  earth  and  provide  life  for  man,  animals  am 
plants.  In  the  last  day,  the  waters  would  bear  the  nations  to  tb 
source  of  life.  There  God  would  teach  the  nations  His  Torah 
His  guidance,  so  that  they  could  live  in  peace  and  security 
Weapons  of  warfare  would  be  put  to  use  in  the  service  of  mad 
of  life,  and  man's  enmity  agamst  his  fellow  man  would  be  ended 
These  various  traditions  are  merged,  of  course,  in  various  way 
in  the  prophetic  literature.  The  Zion  and  the  David  traditions  i 
a  sense  belong  together  from  the  start,  but  they  are  distinct.  Th 
tradition  of  Israel's  election  and  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  als( 
easily  related  to  the  other  two  traditions.  And  all  of  these  tradj 
tions  are  reshaped,  not  created,  by  the  prophets.  It  was  in  th 
cultic  Ufe  of  Israel,  in  the  worship  of  the  community,  that  the 
exercised  much  of  their  power  upon  the  people.  Here  one  of  th 
fairly  recent  emphases  of  the  mterpretation  of  Israelite  religio 
comes  to  the  fore:  the  importance  of  the  celebration  of  Yahweh' 
savmg  deeds  in  the  Israelite  cult.  Certam  schools  of  interpret? 
tion  have  maintained  that  the  future  hope  of  Israel  first  came  t 
prominence  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  587.  Prior  t 
that  time,  Yahweh's  power  over  the  world  and  over  Israel,  Hi 
blessing  and  newness  of  life,  were  recreated  in  the  cult.  Th 
celebration  of  the  New  Year's  Day  and  the  other  festive  ad 
provided  the  means  for  the  renewal  of  the  cosmos,  the  reaffinnj 
tion  of  the  Law  through  the  kmg,  the  conferral  of  divine  or  quas; 
divine  powers  upon  the  kmg,  and  the  certainty  that  life  was  i 
Yahweh's  control  for  the  coming  year.  Helpful  as  this  school  ( 
interpretation  is,  it  has  one  basic  weakness.  It  fails  to  take  ad( 
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jquate  account  of  the  Israelite  conviction  from  very  early  times 
jthat  Yahweh  was  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  whole  historical  proc- 
ess. To  believe  that  the  future  is  being  shaped  by  an  active 
God  personally  related  to  His  people  is  to  believe  in  the  fulfill- 
jtnent  of  the  divine  purpose.  And  Israel  never  was  able  to  say 
that  this  purpose  had  come  to  its  fulfilhnent.  Not  even  the  Second 
jlsaiah  goes  this  far:  he  sees  Israel  on  the  brink  of  receiving  the 
jfulfillment  of  God's  promise,  but  his  faith  is  still  faith,  not  sight. 
fo  eschatology,  these  pictures  of  the  last  day,  did  not  first  come 
into  existence  after  Jerusalem  had  fallen.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
future  hope  of  the  community,  given  their  definitive  character  by 
pie  prophets.  The  prophets  were  not  apocalyptists;  they  looked  for 
ifhe  realization  of  God's  purpose  at  the  end  of  the  historical 
process,  as  the  cuhnination  of  the  meaning  of  all  history.  They 
^id  not,  as  did  the  apocalyptists,  think  normally  of  the  clashing 
irf  two  ages,  of  a  cosmic  struggle  between  the  forces  of  light  and 
|he  forces  of  darkness. 

jl  Apocalypticism  does  enter  the  biblical  world  in  the  period  after 
jsrael  had  come  under  the  dominance  of  the  Persians.  Popular 
Persian  religion  —  not  the  exalted  religion  of  Zoroaster  himself 
j--  produced  a  view  of  history  which  in  Israel  became  apocalyp- 
jicism.  The  course  of  the  present  historical  process  was  understood 
fy  these  seers  to  be  coming  to  its  end.  The  End  would  be  marked 
^^y  a  cosmic  conflict,  and  the  end  result  would  be  the  triumph 
jf  light  and  good  over  darkness  and  evil.  Some  of  the  apocalyp- 
jists  calculated  the  time  of  the  End  and  summoned  their  followers 
p  wait  and  hope.  But  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  both  of 
jhem,  radically  modify  this  apocalyptical  world  view,  while  grant- 
m  (especially  the  New  Testament  grants)  certain  of  its  tenets  to 
|e  true.  In  the  coming  of  Jesus,  the  old  age  is  seen  to  be  at  an 
ind  and  the  new  age  has  dawned.  The  cosmic  struggle  between 
[ght  and  darkness  becomes  the  reign  of  the  risen  and  exalted 
Christ  over  the  powers  of  the  old  age  which,  though  defeated,  will 
ot  acknowledge  their  defeat  and  continue  to  wreak  havoc  in  the 
/orld  of  history  and  of  nature.  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
bents  present  a  view  of  the  future  in  which  calculation  of  the 
mes  is  not  prominent,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  New 
festament.  The  old  cultic  way  of  renewing  life  is  transformed 
ito  a  faith  in  Yahweh's  coming  renewal  of  all  life,  Yahweh's 
j^ndmg  a  true  king  after  His  own  heart,  Yahweh's  exalting 
prusalem  the  cult  center  to  the  city  of  peace  and  blessing  for 
oth  Israel  and  the  nations. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  prophetic  hope  is  declared  to  have 
leen  realized  in  Jesus  Christ.  Israel,  God's  chosen  people,  is  now 
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entering  into  the  promise  made  to  her  forefathers,  for  the  sons 
Israel  now  have  their  ranks  swelled  by  the  Gentiles.  The  O 
Testament  literature  never  quite  settled  the  question  of  th 
status  of  the  foreign  peoples  at  the  End-time.  In  some  of  th 
prophetic  texts,  emphasis  faHs  upon  Israel's  enjoying  the  treasure 
of  the  nations,  as  the  latter  submit  to  the  rule  of  God.  The  oth( 
view  is  expressed  most  clearly  by  II  Isaiah:  the  nations  will  leai 
who  their  real  God  is  through  Israel;  Israel  will  be  the  instrumei 
of  their  commg  to  know  who  rules  as  Lord  over  the  world.  It^ 
not  certam  that  this  meant  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  fail 
in  Yahweh  and  their  entrance  into  the  covenant.  It  seems  moi 
likely  that,  as  II  Isaiah  puts  it,  Israel  remained  the  covenant  f( 
the  nations,  the  mediator  of  God's  salvation.  The  nations  did  n( 
lose  their  character  as  foreign  nations,  but  they  were  to  draw  ne 
life  and  blessing  from  God  through  Israel.  The  New  Testamec 
however,  insists  that  the  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  natioi 
is  different  from  the  Old  Testament  distinction:  God  comes  i 
Israel;  a  son  of  Israel  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  But  the  victo. 
won  in  Christ  is  cosmic;  its  blessings  extend  to  Jew  and  Genti 
aUke,  without  basic  distmction.  Jesus  Christ  rules  now  as  Loi 
over  the  whole  world.  The  triumph  of  God  of  which  the  prophe 
spoke  has  become  fact,  for  eyes  of  faith  to  behold.  Life,  peac 
blessing,  the  security  of  life  in  God's  presence  are  even  now  e 
tended  to  all  the  human  family.  The  whole  earth  is  summon( 
to  acknowledge  its  Lord  and  live  in  joy  and  freedom  under  H 

kingship.  .  . 

The  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  e 
tremely  prominent  in  the  New  Testament.  Men  and  women  a 
not  only  to  wait  and  hope  for  salvation;  they  are  to  Hve  now  in  ti 
power  of  Christ's  real  triumph.  But  the  emphasis  upon  the  futui 
remains  strong  as  weU.  Christ's  triumph  is  that  of  the  Sufferii! 
Servant;  His  throne  is  the  Cross  outside  Jerusalem  as  weU  as  t 
exalted  seat  at  God's  right  hand.  His  victory  shows  itself  in  wea 
ness  and  defeat,  humiliation  and  death.  The  path  of  exaltatid 
leads  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  even  though  death  has  be 
fmally  done  to  death  in  Jesus  Christ. 

New  Testament  Hope 

For  what,  then,  do  New  Testament  Christians  hope?  They  ho 
for  the  public  display  of  God's  victory  to  the  ends  of  the  earl 
just  as  the  prophets  had  hoped  before  them.  They  look  for  t 
day  when  sin  and  sickness  and  pain  and  anxiety  and  complacen 
and  pride  and  bitterness  and  distortion  of  life  will  be  no  mo 
This  is  not  a  hope  which  negates  the  reaUty  of  the  salvation 
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ready  accomplished  in  Christ.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  hope 
should  enable  men  and  women  to  refuse  to  live  in  joy  and  freedom 
inder  the  sovereign  Christ  who  has  given  salvation  to  them.  It  is 
ntended  to  make  clear  that  God's  triumph  over  all  of  life  is  fixed, 
•eal,  historical  and  certain  —  it  will  be  made  clear  that  this  hope, 
his  faith  in  Christ,  is  real.  A  day  lies  ahead  when  men  will  walk 
)y  sight  as  well  as  by  faith.  Men  will  live  in  the  divine  presence, 
'ulfilling  the  full  role  entrusted  to  them  by  Hun  who  has  created 
hem.  New  things  lie  ahead  for  the  Christian,  and  the  chief  new 
hing  is  that  he  will  see  God  as  He  is  and  live  in  His  presence. 
Vll  will  do  so,  all  will  stand  before  God's  judgment  seat,  all  will 
lave  their  lives  fulfilled,  in  appropriate  ways,  by  the  triumphant 
pod  whose  triumph  will  be  public  and  complete. 
I  So  the  notions  of  a  cataclysmic  destruction  of  the  world,  the 
:osmos,  and  the  restoration  of  a  new  world,  the  calculations  of 
vhen  this  is  to  happen,  and  the  readiness  to  wait  upon  God  with 
olded  hands  do  not  belong  to  the  heart  of  biblical  faith.  These  are 
mly  vestiges  of  an  old  apocalypticism,  to  the  extent  that  they 
ppear  in  the  Bible  at  all.  But  the  Bible  does  speak  of  a  future  in 
i^hich  God's  triumph  will  be  unmistakable  and  visible  for  all  eyes 

0  see.  Jerusalem  comes  down  from  heaven  to  a  transformed  earth. 
Cings  and  princes  go  in  and  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  center  of  the 
arth.  Healing  waters  flow  from  the  city.  Death  and  darkness  and 
in  and  sickness  are  abolished.  God  rules  triumphant  over  a  re- 
tored  humanity.  This  summary  in  the  book  of  Revelation  shows 
low  the  old  prophetic  motifs  continue  to  live  in  the  Christian 
ommunity,  and  how  the  Christian  community  has  reshaped  the 
)opular  apocalyptical  literature  to  give  full  place  to  the  historical 
i/ork  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

1  But  now  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  question.  Do  we  believe 
hese  pictures  of  God's  coming  rule  to  be  true?  Or  to  put  the 
ssue  differently:  are  we  helped  by  them?  Do  they  communicate 
ny  real  meaning  to  us?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  "The  Bible  says 
IP,  and  I  accept  the  Bible."  But  that  is  just  to  lay  aside  the  ques- 
|on  and  take  our  ease.  Biblical  writers  and  spokesmen  struggled 
l/ith  the  divine  Word;  they  had  to  fight  for  the  faith  they  affirmed. 
jVe  too  must  fight.  We  too  must  say  honestly  what  these  visions 
ipean. 

It  would  be  good  if  we  could  believe  them.  The  Communist 
aith  today  has  taken  up  large  chunks  of  this  biblical  unagery 
Ijnd  fashioned,  with  the  help  of  other  materials,  a  philosophy  of 
fistory  and  a  religious  faith  of  compelling  power  for  milhons. 
jlistory  is  a  living  reality;  the  economic  forces  are  operative  to 
jccomplish  their  purpose.  Life  is  moving  forward  to  a  goal,  in- 
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evitably  and  surely.  This  goal  will  mean  peace  and  blessing  for  the 
whole  world.  Each  will  receive  what  he  needs  and  will  contribute  tc 
the  common  good  what  he  is  able  to  contribute.  Warfare  will  b( 
at  an  end;  oppressive  government  will  vanish,  the  state  itself  wil 
wither  away,  and  all  class  and  other  distinctions  will  disappeail 
The  earth  will  produce  abundantly;  the  forces  of  nature  will  U 
controlled  to  serve  man.  And  we  must  struggle  that  this  day  com«j 
soon,  that  those  forces  which  vainly  attempt  to  stay  the  dawn  of  th^ 
miUennium  are  removed  from  the  scene.  But  our  struggle  doesn' 
create  the  new  day:  history  itself  does  that;  the  victory  is  sure 

God  Rules  History 
Communist  ideology  has  its  sacred  scriptures,  its  priesthood,  i1 
world-view,  its  cultic  practices,  its  "god"  —  and  its  eschatology.  I 
has  many  of  these  because  it  has  taken  them  from  biblical  fait 
and  transformed,  perverted  them.  But  look  at  the  power  whic 
this  vision  of  life's  goal  continues  to  have  for  millions!  And  whs 
have  the  Western  and  other  democracies  to  offer  in  its  place?  W 
can  speak  about  freedom,  about  democracy,  about  the  possibilitie 
of  feeding  more  people  through  technology,  about  self-determini 
tion  of  peoples.  And  we  can  struggle  to  keep  the  peace,  trying  t 
avoid  threats  to  the  existence  of  our  way  of  life,  our  nations,  oi 
goods.  Once  it  was  possible  for  Christian  people  in  the  West  1 
say  that  the  whole  historical  process  is  in  God's  hands,  that  He 
directing  it  to  His  appointed  goals,  and  that  nothing  will  prevei 
His  realization  of  His  sovereign  purposes.  Nations  rise  and  fa] 
but  the  sure  purpose  of  God  for  history  stands.  In  Jesus  Chris 
an  earnest,  a  foretaste  of  the  public  rule  of  God  over  the  cosm( 
is  already  ours.  We  are  to  Hve  in  unswerving  faith  and  allegiance  1 
the  Lord  of  history,  without  despair,  struggling  to  proclaim  ar 
to  embody  the  power  of  the  ruling  Christ,  but  knowing  that  tl 
future  of  mankind  and  of  hfe  on  this  or  any  planet  is  in  tl 
hands  of  the  hving  and  triumphant  God. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  many  of  us  can  no  longer  si 
this.  The  tragedy  is  that  we  don't  seem  to  recognize  how  de 
perately  we  need  to  have  faith  in  a  God  who  rules  the  historic 
process.  Not  just  to  match  the  faith  of  the  Communists  b 
in  order  to  live  and  work  and  be  free  in  a  situation  of  continub 
world  crisis  and  threat  of  world  catastrophe. 

Do  these  visions  many  anything  at  all  to  us?  Yes,  we  can  si 
that  the  biblical  writers  had  to  use  the  imagery  available  to  the 
to  express  their  faith.  We  can  understand  that  to  portray  ti 
future  hope  in  God's  triumph  we  must  resort  to  what  is  oft( 
called  mythological  language.  We  can't  escape  such  imagery 
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Ijpne  degree.  Can  we  translate  the  biblical  language  into  more 
li'iatelligible  language  for  our  own  day?  Surely  we  are  required  to 
!  ry  to  do  so,  to  attempt  over  and  again  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
I  >f  this  future  hope  and  see  how  we  can  describe  it  powerfully  and 
J  ffectively. 

New  Life  Now 

]   But  our  difficulty  is  greater  than  that  of  seeking  fresh  ways 
I  3  state  the  meaning  of  this  hope.  We  are  reminded  by  some 
I  iterpreters  of  biblical  faith  that  this  concentration  upon  the  future 
an  be  a  repudiation  of  the  reality  of  God's  salvation  in  Jesus 
:hrist  here  and  now.  We  can  look  forward  to  a  day  when  God 
dll  repair  the  damage  we  have  done  to  ourselves,  to  one  another, 
i)  our  world,  and  be  content  to  go  on  damaging  ourselves,  our 
!  eighbors  and  our  world.  We  can  emphasize  the  hiddenness  of 
:  rod's  salvation  so  much  as  to  negate  its  power,  laying  our  em- 
rhasis  upon  the  virtue  of  weakness,  failure,  humilation,  and  thus 
i  Dcnd  our  time  wringing  our  hands  over  a  lost  world  and  pleadmg 
;  ith  God  to  save  it.  As  though  in  Jesus  Christ  we  did  not  already 
:  ave  new  life!  As  though  in  Him  the  world  did  not  already  have 
!  s  redemption!  As  though  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the 
i  'ross  meant  no  more  than  a  great  possibility  of  new  life  for  man 
id  the  world.  Why  not  seek  to  believe  the  true  Gospel?  Why 
ot  seize  here  and  now  the  power  of  Christ  to  overcome  death 
[  id  sin  and  live  lives  of  joy  and  freedom  in  a  world  which  belongs 
)  Christ  —  just  as  that  world  is?  Why  not  recognize  that  the 
i  hole  secular  order  is  open  to  us,  to  live  in  and  enjoy,  to  make 
(iur  own,  to  claim  in  Christ's  name?  Why  must  Christians  always 
so  slow  to  receive  the  gift  of  New  Life?  Why  will  they  not 
xognize  that  the  future  is  now,  that  God  has  already  done  His 
Uiving  Work  and  put  aU  enemies  to  flight?  Doesn't  resurrection 
[lom  death  take  place  now?  Doesn't  God  save  our  bodies  and 
)t  just  our  souls?  Shouldn't  we  be  calling  all  men  to  live  now  in 
le  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  admit  that  the  visions  of  the  future 
ive  their  real  meaning  for  us  as  they  show  us  what  life  in  a 
cular  world  ruled  by  Christ  can  mean  even  today?  Let's  stop 
hining  about  the  sin  of  the  world,  about  the  difficulty  of  our 
ird  and  precarious  lives,  about  our  anxieties  and  temptations, 
id  begin  to  receive  the  power  of  the  living  God  today.  Let  the 
ture  take  care  of  itself  since  God  says.  Today  is  the  day  of 
Ivation.  Christians  don't  just  have  a  world  for  tomorrow;  they 
ive  new  life  now. 

The  robust  faith,  this  strong-man  theology,  is  very  much  in 
der  today.  It  relegates  much  of  our  longing  for  future  bUss 
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to  the  realm  of  unworthy  desires  for  security  and  reward  am 
judges  us.  It  is  -a  clarion  call  to  affirm  the  present  Lordship  of  tht 
livmg  Christ  over  all  powers  which  oppose  His  will.  It  shouL 
make  us  evangehsts  of  real  Good  News,  Good  News  which  is  no 
just  a  possibility  but  a  reality.  Men  should  live  as  new  creatures  fo 
in  Jesus  Christ  their  hves  have  been  made  new. 

But  there  is  difficulty  with  this  view.  The  strong-man  faith  ex 
pressed  here,  important  and  valid  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  not  th 
fuU-orbed  faith  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  insists  that  God  wiU  brin 
quite  material  blessing  to  mankind,  that  human  life  is  to  have  it 
meaning  fulfilled.  But  we  know  that  thousands,  no,  millions  of  oiJ 
fellow  men  have  lived  and  died  without  having  come  to  thi 
robust  faith,  and  thousands  more  will  live  and  die  without  haym 
done  so.  What  does  this  view  of  Christian  faith  do  to  the  million 
who,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  or  because  of  their  weakness,  wi 
never  be  able  to  hve  joyously  and  gladly  in  the  free  new  worl 
of  Christ's  creation?  What  of  the  broken  fragments  of  the  huma 
community  who  have  nothing  of  hfe  if  they  have  no  future  wit 
God?  And  how  can  the  strong  of  faith  live  so  joyously  in^ 
world  in  which  others  simply  can  not  discern  the  power  of  Chri 
to  make  their  lives  new? 

This  robust  faith  concentrates  too  much,  very  often,  upon  tt 
individual  and  his  faith;  the  community  of  faith  where  we  he 
one  another  with  our  faith  and  our  doubt  does  not  have  as  prom 
nent  a  place  as  it  deserves.  It  concentrates  too  much  upon  tl 
significance  of  the  individual's  decision  in  the  moment,  withoi 
adequately  caring  for  the  fact  that  we  live  in  one  human  cor 
munity  in  time  and  space,  where  every  act  of  decision  has  i 
background  in  the  past  and  its  consequences  for  the  future.  Tl 
life  of  faith  can  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  unconnected  acts  > 
decision  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  states  a  powerful  realil 
and  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  conrn 
rule  of  God  is  of  tremendous  importance.  This  "existential"  i 
terpretation  of  eschatology  is  one  of  the  reaUy  world-shakii 
events  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  today. 

I  would  argue  that  the  biblical  insistence  upon  a  future 
which  God  displays  His  triumph  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  st 
belongs  in  our  Christian  theological  thinking,  difficult  though  it 
to  make  sense  of  this  future.  We  need  our  visions  of  what  Ues  ahea 
The  biblical  visions  are  not  static;  they  are  being  transform! 
over  and  over.  They  do  not  tell  too  much,  leavmg  much  m) 
terious,  leaving  the  entire  consummation  of  God's  work  to  Gc 
But  they  do  say  something  without  which,  I  believe,  we  can  i 
live.  They  point  us  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wh 


jod  will  take  the  whole  of  life  and  transfigure  it,  openly  and 
Dublicly.  Every  life  snuffed  out  before  the  individual  has  lived 
vill  come  to  the  f ulfilhnent  intended  by  God.  Every  life  distorted 
)y  parents,  by  community  pressure,  cramped  and  twisted  out  of 

lihape,  will  be  made  straight,  right  and  full.  Every  individual  and 
he  whole  of  the  natural  order  will  come  under  the  heaUng  power 
)f  God  the  Lord.  In  Jesus  Christ,  this  power  is  indeed  at  hand, 
)ut  not  all  are  in  a  position  to  receive  it  —  and  I  don't  have  in 
nind  the  sinner  who  deliberately  shuts  his  mind  and  heart  to  the 

tijospel.  Every  knee  will  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord.  This  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  advocating  some 
ice,  logical  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  The  Bible  insists  that 
11  will  be  judged,  and  that  all  will  acknowledge  the  judge  to  be 
rue  judge.  Those  judged  are  justed  by  Jesus  Christ  who  gave 
.imself  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  That  is  enough  to  say; 
/e  are  judged  as  all  people  are  to  be  judged  by  our  saviour  whose 
Dve  for  man  brought  Him  to  die  for  them.  What  more  do  we 
eed  to  say? 

The  prophets  portray  a  hope  in  God's  coming  victory  which 
dll  mean  the  reknitting  of  the  torn  fabric  of  God's  creation,  the 
atural  and  the  historical  orders.  God  Himself  will  do  it.  Some 
trophets  describe  an  agent  sent  by  God  who  estabHshes  God's  rule 
1  God's  behalf.  But  once  more  it  is  the  II  Isaiah  who  gives  us  the 
lost  profound  picture  of  this  salvation  of  mankind  and  the  na- 
ons.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  takes  His  place  with  man,  dies  in 
aeir  behalf,  and  is  exalted  by  God  to  glory.  The  nations  and  all 
srael  see  in  Him  the  Lord  of  their  lives.  This  exaltation,  the 
few  Testament  says,  has  definitively  begun  in  Christ,  but  it  will 
le  consummated.  My  closmg  question  is  this:  do  we  have  any 
letter  language  than  the  biblical  with  which  to  portray  this  con- 
jmmation?  And  can  we  really  affirm  faith  in  the  triumphant 
;iod  without  speaking  of  that  triumph  made  visible  to  the  ends  of 
lie  earth?  Can  we  improve  on  the  imagery  of  Isaiah  2  or  Revela- 
pn  20  and  21?  I  doubt  that  we  can.  But  we  must  keep  struggling 
)  make  the  best  sense  possible  of  this  imagery  with  which  we 
ave  been  entrusted. 
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Baptism  in  Ecumenical 
Discussion 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

However  variously  baptism  may  be  interpreted  today,  whei^ 
one  investigates  the  New  Testament  data  concerning  this  rite,( 
he  is  struck  by  its  unitive  character:  baptism  is  a  sign  of  Christian, 
or  churchly  unity.  It  is  indefeasibly  united  with  the  disciplmgj 
and  teaching  mission  of  the  Church  (Matthew  28:19-20).  It  is, 
explicitly  declared  to  be  the  mode  of  entry  into  the  "one  body' j 
(I  Corinthians  12:13).  In  the  masterful  language  of  the  Ephesiac 
epistle,  it  is  one  item  in  the  cluster  of  Christian  unities:  "on^ 
body  ...  one  Spirit  .  .  .,  one  hope  .  .  ,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one' 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  .  .  (Ephesians  4:4-6).  It 
Galatians,  baptism  is  the  mark  of  that  unity  in  Christ  whicl 
transcends  every  social  division  of  humanity  (Galatians  3:27-28) 
These  and  other  passages  testify  incontrovertibly  to  the  nature  o: 
baptism  as  a  sacrament  of  Christian  unity. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  situation  of  a  divided  Christendom  toda; 
baptism,  like  the  Lord's  Supper,  often  appears  as  a  mark  Oj 
denominational  or  sectarian  division;  for  one  source  of  separatej 
ness  among  Christians  is  differing  interpretations  of  the  signifij 
cance  and  mode  of  baptism.  Many  Protestants  do  not  accept  thj 
baptism  of  certain  others,  and  whole  denominations  justify  thei^ 
separate  existence  in  large  part  on  the  basis  of  their  distmctiv] 
interpretation  and  practice  of  baptism. 

Thus  the  dilemma:  baptism  is  both  sacrament  of  unity  an 
source  of  division  in  Modern  Christendom.  1 

The  attempt  of  this  paper  is  to  review  the  conversations  re 
garding  baptism  in  contemporary  ecumenical  discussions  and  t, 
assess  prospects  for  greater  baptismal  unity. 

In  recent  times,  the  problem  of  baptism  has  come  into  focu 
as  an  ecumenical  problem,  particularly  through  the  World  Con. 
ference  on  Faith  and  Order  and  its  continuation,  since  194S 
as  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  c 
Churches.  That  is.  Faith  and  Order  has  brought  into  mutual  cor 
versation  and  confrontation  representative  churchmen  whose  doc 
trines  of  baptism  are  in  conflict. 

At  the  first  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  < 
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Lausanne,  Switzerland,  August  3-21,  1927,  baptism  was  discussed 
under  the  larger  heading  of  "The  Sacraments."^  In  the  report 
on  this  subject,  received  by  the  full  conference,  nem.  con.,  the 
common  faith  concerning  baptism  was  expressed  in  one  sentence: 
"We  believe  that  in  Baptism  administered  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  we  are  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  Body."^  To  this 
was  added  the  following:  "By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  to 

I  ignore  the  differences  in  conception,  interpretation  and  mode 

1  which  exist  among  us."^ 

I  This  statement  on  baptism  may  possibly  be  interpreted  as  a 
lowest  common  denominator  of  agreement,  or  as  a  simple  affirma- 
tion of  the  ecumenical  character  of  baptism  ("baptized  by  one 
Spirit  into  one  Body").  If  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
I  statement  is  set  in  the  larger  context  of  a  general  definition  of 
the  Sacraments. 

At  the  second  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  Edmburgh,  Scot- 
land, August  3-18,  1937,  the  matter  of  baptism  was  dealt  with 
m  much  the  same  way  as  at  Lausanne,  with  these  differences: 
the  subject  was  treated  under  the  even  broader  study  topic  of 
"Ministry  and  Sacraments,"  the  definitions  which  underlay  the 
statement  on  baptism  were  considerably  more  elaborate,  and 
a  qualifying  statement  was  inserted  by  Baptist  delegates  with  the 
concurrence  of  Disciples.  Baptism  was  defined  as  "a  gift  of  God's 
pdeeming  love  to  the  Church,"  and  as  "a  sign  and  seal  of 
;Chnstian  discipleship."^  K  the  ecumenical  character  is  less  expHcit 
|in  this  than  in  the  Lausanne  statement,  it  may  have  been  com- 
pensated for  by  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows  this  defi- 
nition: "It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  united  Church  will  observe 
pie  rule  that  all  members  of  the  visible  church  are  admitted  by 
Baptism."^  Then,  as  at  Lausanne,  it  was  recognized  that  disagree- 
ment existed  concerning  "further  elements  of  faith  and  practice 
in  relation  to  Baptism."^ 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches, 
A^msterdam,  1948,  baptism  appeared  in  the  reports  only  in  con- 


Wj'i^^^^^  addresses  on  the  subject  are  included  in  Faith  and  Order,  Proceedinss  of  th» 
S  286-320?^'^"''^'  i:««^««ne,  1927  (Edited  by  H.  N.  Bate.  London;'  SCM  P?esf f  1927)! 
i  ^Ibid.,  p!  473. 
I  ^Ibid. 

f^rl^^A^^^Z"^  fForW  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Edinburgh.  1937  f Edited  hv 
jLeonard  Hodgson.  London:  SCM  Press,  1938),  p.  243.       ^"'""^*'^sn,  iyj/  ^lioitea  oy 


6  Ibid, 
nbid 
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nection  with  problems  concerning  which  it  was  hoped  that  a 
"deeper  understanding"  would  be  realized^ 

The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  at 
Lund,  Sweden,  in  1952,  included  intercommunion  but  not  baptism! 
on  its  agenda.  Neither  was  it  discussed  at  the  1954  meeting  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Further  studies  of  baptism  have  been  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council's  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  Europe  since  1956,* 
and  in  America  in  1957,  cuhninating  in  the  report  on  "Baptism 
into  Christ"  of  the  North  American  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  which  met  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  September  3-10,  1957.» 

The  Oberlin  Report 

The  Oberlin  report  on  baptism  was  divided  into  three  parts 
Part  I  gave  a  careful  listing  and  discussion  of  "Affirmations  o\ 
Agreement."  These  may  be  stated  succinctly  as  follows:  Then 
is  agreement  on  (1)  the  near  universal  practice  of  baptism  as  i 
significant  bond  of  unity;  (2)  the  primacy  of  God's  act  in  baptism 
(3)  the  spiritual  event  —  not  form  or  mode  —  as  the  decisive 
factor  in  baptism;  (4)  baptism  as  the  rite  of  entry  into  the  uni 
versal  Church  and  not  into  mere  denominational  membership 
and  (5)  a  common  concern  for  the  widespread  carelessness  o: 
slackness  in  regard  to  baptismal  practice  and  teaching. 

Part  II  is  a  "Statement  of  Differences"  and  a  discussion  o 
these.  Three  areas  of  disagreement  were  noted:  (1)  the  issue  o 
believer's  versus  infant  baptism;  (2)  the  issue  of  a  reahstic  versu 
a  symbolical  interpretation  of  baptism;  and  (3)  variant  views  o 
baptism  stemming  from  different  conceptions  of  the  Church 
(Differences  in  mode  had  already  been  noted  in  Part  I). 

Part  III  is  a  confession  of  the  deep  unity  which  Christians  al 
ready  have  in  their  one  baptism  into  Christ  and  of  a  renewec 
sense  of  urgency  in  the  ecumenical  task  inspired  by  this  aware 
ness.  Probing  and  relevant  questions  were  addressed  to  those  prac 
ticing  believer's  baptism  and  to  those  practicing  infant  baptism 
and  finally  to  all  Christians,  concerning  baptismal  responsibilities 

In  the  light  of  these  discussions,  are  there  indications  that  bap 
tism  will  become  a  less  divisive  issue,  allowing  increasing  expres 

7  World  Council  of  Churches,  The  Universal  Church  in  God's  Design  (The  Amsterdaii 
AssSy  Series,  Man's  Disorder  and  God's  Design,  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Harper  an- 

^^^certain^jf ^th?se  dhculsions  by  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  were  report© 

^^^^T1v«m^fof/^e'Sn^^^^^^  of  the  North  American  Cor 

fereJ^e  on  pSh  and  Order.  Edited  by  Paul  S.  Minear.  St.  Louis:  The  Bethany  Press 
1958),  pp.  194-199. 
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sions  of  the  visible  unity  of  all  those  who  belong  to  Christ  and 
His  Church?  Any  answer  must  be  confessedly  tentative.  Con- 
temporary denominational  cleavages,  not  only  on  baptism  but 
on  many  other  matters  are  exceedingly  wide  and  deep.  Never- 
theless, with  caution  one  may  suggest  certain  signs  of  hope  for 
Igreater  unity  among  Christians  regarding  baptism  though  these 
jmust  be  balanced  realistically  with  the  recognition  of  formidable 
hindrances. 

j  From  the  standpoint  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  surely  the 
^increased  awareness  of  a  given  unity  in  baptism,  acknowledged 
especially  at  the  Oberlin  Conference,  is  a  good  omen.  This  con- 
viction of  baptismal  unity  may  be  said  to  permeate  the  Oberlin 
statement  on  "Baptism  into  Christ,"  though  realistic  account  was 
taken  of  quite  unresolved  and  deeply  rooted  differences: 

...  If  we  have  found  that  our  study  of  baptism  led  us  to  face 
once  again  the  stubborn  problem  of  our  divisions  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  we  have  also  found  that  the  question  of  the  Church 
looks  differently  to  us  now  that  we  have  become  more  aware  of 
our  deep  unity  in  baptism.  Christians  are  one  in  our  baptism  into 
Christ.  .  .  .10 

Closely  related  to  the  sense  of  a  given  unity  in  baptism  is  the 
^plaim  that  "all  churches  regard  baptism  as  the  means  of  entry 
.Into  the  universal  Church  and  not  only  mto  membership  of  a 
particular  denomination."!^  It  is  certain  that  this  statement  cannot 
be  maintained  without  quahfication,  for  some  churches  believe 
fhat  at  the  moment  of  saving  faith  or  of  regeneration  the  believer 
s  admitted  to  the  universal  Church  which  is  invisible  and  that 
^ater  baptism  is  his  initiation  into  a  local  church.  Moreover,  some 
Baptist  churches,  under  the  influence  of  the  "Landmark  Move- 
bent,"  come  close  to  denying  the  reality  of  any  "church"  except 
!he  local  church.12  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  Friends  who  cer- 
tainly would  not  consider  water  baptism  as  "the  means  of  entry 
jnto  the  universal  Church."  Yet  the  extensive  measure  of  agree- 
ment on  this  claim  is  significant. 

Important  also  is  the  related  fact  that  mutual  recognition  of 
he  validity  of  the  baptism  administered  by  other  denominations  is 
[ery  widespread.  Once  again,  one  must  mention  the  Friends  who 
jleny  the  necessity  of  water  baptism.  Moreover,  many  churches, 
l^pecially  Baptist  churches,  Umit  the  ordinance  to  believer's  bap- 
lism  by  immersion.  Even  so,  Baptists  do  not  necessarily  deny  the 


^Ibid.,  p.  198. 
^Ibid.,  p.  196 


7hnt°^^  5;  ^^'r.'wl^v^^'^i^'^^^  ^^X^'"?!?^"  Southern  Baptist  Convention,"  in 
p  134-147,  eS."p  145  ^  ^'  Nashville:  Broadman  Press.  1958), 
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validity  of  other  baptism  and  in  any  case  do  not  believe  baptism 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  they  insist  on  believer's  baptism  bji 
immersion  as  the  correct  and  obedient  ordering  of  this  rite.  01 
course,  there  are  Baptist  congregations  which  reject  all  "alier 
baptism"  and  rebaptize  all  non-Baptists  entering  their  membership, 
even  if  these  have  received  believer's  baptism  by  immersion,  and 
some  even  rebaptize  Baptists  from  other  groups.  With  these  and 
similar  exceptions,  however,  mutual  recognition  of  the  validity  ol 
baptism  is  quite  common,  extending  far  beyond  the  circle  ol 
inter-communion  and  inter-celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ever 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  "heretical  baptism"  as 
valid  under  certain  conditions. 

Lest  one  infer  too  much  from  this  extensive  mutual  recognition 
it  should  be  noted  that  even  within  the  churches  which  recogniz( 
each  other's  baptism  there  are  profound  disagreements  as  to  th^: 
meaning  of  the  sacrament  —  especially  as  between  the  realisti( 
and  symbolic  interpretations  —  and  that  some  churches  accep 
other  baptisms  than  their  own  simply  because  they  think  th( 
whole  matter  too  unimportant  to  merit  objection! 

Another  possible  promise  of  greater  unity  on  the  matter  o 
baptism  is  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  doctrine  and  prao 
tice  of  this  rite  in  the  early  church.  New  Testament  scholars  an( 
theologians  are  producing  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  the  subject 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  are  advancing  beyond  th( 
denominational  apologetics  of  yesteryear  to  a  serious  attempt  a 
an  objective  facing  of  the  facts.  For  example,  some  have  adoptee 
positions  on  baptism  at  variance  with  the  traditional  view  of  thei 
denominations.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  an  "ecumenical  fellow 
ship"  of  theological  scholarship  is  developing,  especially  in  Bibli 
cal  studies,  which  transcends  denominational  lines.  Perhaps  out  o 
this  there  will  emerge  greater  recognition  of  essential  unity  in  bap 
tism.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  scholars  to  examirn 
the  same  data  on  baptism  and  emerge  with  very  different  con 
elusions. 

Finally,  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  baptism  as  no^ 
practiced  may  make  for  more  mutuality  in  seeking  to  revitalizi 
and  reinterpret  it  and  thus  lead  to  an  enhanced  awareness  o 
present  unity  in  baptism  and  more  zeal  for  its  increase. 

Significance  of  Church  of  Ceylon,  North  India-Pakistan 
Possibly  of  greater  importance  than  the  growing  recognition  o 
baptismal  unity  are  two  church  mergers  now  under  negotiatioi 
and  presumably  in  process  of  consummation,  namely,  the  Churcl 
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of  Ceylon  and  the  Church  of  North  India-Pakistan.  These  two 
j  unions  are  especially  significant  in  that  they  include  Baptists  and 
I  make  room  for  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  beUever's  baptism. 
They  may  even  be  called  unique,  because,  unhke  former  mergers 
including  some  Baptists,  such  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
(1927),  these  are  actual  organic  unions  with  the  obliteration  of 
jdenominational  identities,  rather  than  semi-federations  of  denomi- 
j  nations. 

I    The  Churches  participating  in  the  union  of  the  Church  of 
jCeylon  are  two  Ceylon  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  (Anglican);  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon; 
the  Baptist  Churches  in  Ceylon  (related  to  the  Enghsh  Baptist 
iMissionary  Society);  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Ceylon;  and 
jthe  Jaffna  Diocese  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 
I   In  the  proposed  plan  of  Church  union  in  Ceylon,  baptism  is 
jfnterpreted  as  "a  sign  and  seal  of  engrafting  into  Christ  and  en- 
pance  mto  the  covenant  of  grace."  It  is  stated  that  "the  grace  of 
Christ  conferred  in  Baptism  is  appropriated  unto  salvation  by 
irepentance  and  faith."  Both  in  sponsored  baptism  in  infancy  and 
fn  believer's  baptism  the  candidate  is  baptized  "into  the  repenting 
^nd  believing  life  of  the  Church."  The  difference  is  that  in  the 
former,  the  sponsors  and  the  congregation  "undertake  in  the  name 
pt  the  Church  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of 
pe  Lord,"  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  candidate  himself 
I  led  by  God's  grace  to  repentance  and  faith,  bears  witness  to 
[fhese  and  m  the  sacrament,  responds  to  the  action  of  God."i3 
i  A  service  of  initiation  into  communicant  membership  is  out- 
lined, baptism  and  confirmation  being  united  in  one  service  in 
jpehever's  baptism,  while  those  baptized  in  infancy  are  admitted 
0  communicant  membership  in  an  adapted  service  of  confirma- 
jjion.14 

j  Parents  with  scruples  against  infant  baptism  are  expected  to 
tong  their  children  to  a  service  of  dedication.^^  Three  modes  of 
pinitanan  baptism  are  recognized:  immersion,  affusion  and  sprin- 
ging. If  a  mmister  cannot  conscientiously  admmister  infant  bap- 
|ism  he  is  expected  to  invite  some  other  minister  of  the  Church 
||)i  Ceylon  to  perform  the  rite  for  him.ie 

j  TTie  plan  of  union  of  the  Church  of  North  India-Pakistan  is 
j)articipated  in  by  the  Baptist  Churches  in  North  India  (English 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14.  .  1-  . 

^Ibid.,  p.  13.  ,  J 

j  "  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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Baptist  Missionary  Society-related);  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  India;  the  Disciples  of  Christ;  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  (Anglican) ;  two  Methodist  Churches;  and  the 
United  Church  of  Northern  India  (a  union  of  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  Churches).  Thus  it  includes  Brethren  and  Disciples 
as  well  as  Baptists  who  hold  to  believer's  baptism  by  immersion. 

Admittedly,  this  plan  borrowed  much  from  the  scheme  of 
union  of  the  Church  of  Ceylon,!^  and  both  depend  greatly  upon 
the  plan  of  union  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  a  merger  ac- 
complished in  1947  and  especially  significant  for  includmg  Angli- 
cans with  non-episcopal  Churches.  The  definitions  and  provisions 
concerning  baptism^^  in  the  North  India-Pakistan  plan  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  Ceylon  scheme  that  they  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  only  significant  difference  is  the  inclusion  of  two 
statements  in  the  appendices.  The  first  is  "Guiding  Principles  k 
Regard  to  the  Alternative  Practices  of  Infant  Baptism  and  Be- 
liever's Baptism,"^^  obviously  designed  to  preserve  the  Churcli 
from  internal  proselytizing  of  those  of  one  persuasion  on  baptism 
by  those  of  another.  This  document  looks  with  marked  disfavoi 
upon  rebaptizing  and  tries  to  circumvent  it  by  all  means.  The 
second  appended  statement  relative  to  baptism  is  a  "Declaratioi 
of  Principles  of  the  Baptist  Churches.''^^  In  this  statement  the 
Baptist  representatives  set  forth  the  characteristic  Baptist  doctrine 
of  baptism,  but  express  confidence  that  its  witness  and  practice 
may  be  continued  after  the  union.  They  also  call  attention  t( 
the  Episcopal  character  of  the  policy  of  the  proposed  unitec 
Church,  but  indicate  that  their  apprehensions  at  that  pomt  als( 
have  been  reheved.  Then  they  declare  their  convictions  of  freedon 
under  God  to  enter  the  proposed  merger. 

If  these  two  plans  of  union  are  consummated,  it  is  likely  tha 
some  of  the  Churches  of  Western  Christendom,  as  well  as  othe: 
younger  churches,  will  look  upon  them  as  experiments,  which,  i 
they  succeed  in  maintaining  baptismal  diversity  in  unity,  ma] 
become  models  for  further  unions. 

Conclusion 

Baptism  is  still  one  of  the  thorniest  issues  in  the  ecumenica 
movement.  Solution  may  be  sought  along  several  hues: 

( 1 )  Settlement  upon  one  doctrine  and  mode  of  baptism  may  bi 

"  Negotiating  Committee  for  Church  Union  in  North  India  and  Pakistan,  Plan  c 
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endeavored  —  that  is,  uniformity.  Baptists  might  expect,  for 
example,  that  eventuaUy  all  the  Churches  wUl  share  their  doc- 
I  trine  and  practice  of  believer's  baptism  by  immersion  —  and  some 
I  have  actually  taken  hope  from  the  acceptance  of  such  views  by 
'  prominent  Pedo-Baptist  theologians  such  as  Karl  Barth.^i  To  this 
writer,  however,  this  seems  a  rather  forlorn  hope. 

(2)  Solution  might  be  sought  by  means  of  a  united  church 
which  recognizes  a  diversity  of  baptismal  conviction  and  prac- 
tice22  —  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  mergers  in  Asia  men- 

j  tioned  above.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  truly  inclusive 
Church  would  provide  also  for  those  who  by  conviction  refuse  the 
practice  of  water  baptism.  Whether  this  kind  of  inclusiveness  and 
diversity  can  be  maintained,  even  if  agreed  upon,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

(3)  A  way  which  seems  more  realistic  and  satisfying  to  many 
is  contmued  co-existence  and  cooperation  within  the  frame  of  the 
concihar  movement  (the  "Council  of  Churches"  movement,  in- 
cluding world,  national  and  local  councils  of  churches),' ac- 
companied by  continued  study,  searching  of  the  Scriptures,'  ecu- 

jmenical  conversations  and  seeking  of  the  Spirit's  instruction.  In 
I  this  structure,  denominational  autonomies  and  identities  and  un- 
inhibited witness  to  distinctive  convictions  concerning  baptismal 
land  other  doctrines  may  be  fully  maintained, 
i    Although  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  to  which  this  writer's 
loyalty  is  given,  is  still  outside  the  conciliar  movement,  except  for 
some  peripheral  relationships  which  are  mostly  informal,  he  casts 
I  his  vote  for  this  third  option.  And  surely  this  at  least  is  an  impera- 
jtive  laid  upon  aU  Christians:  to  join  in  our  Lord's  prayer  that 
we  "all  may  be  one  .  .  .  that  the  world  may  believe  .  .  ."  (John 
17:21);  and  to  submit  humbly  to  the  instruction  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church,  "tiU  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  the  fuhiess  of  Christ"  (Ephesians  4-13) 


Ip^lS;;  savfgS^^^^^  ^^^^^'^'"^  (^-^lated  by  Ernest  A. 
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DISTINGUISHING  THE  THINGS  THAT  DIFFER 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  ^ 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  c 

May  18,  1961  o 

fi 

Walter  Pope  Binns  2 

Commencement  Sermon  ^ 

Philippians  1:10  —  "So  that  ye  may  distinguish  the  things  o 
that  differ."  h 

Paul  offered  a  prayer  for  the  Philippian  Christians,  "that  your  :  ^ 
love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  all  dis-  I 
cemment;  so  that  ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent,  \  ' 
or  have  a  sense  of  what  is  vital,  or  distinguish  the  things  that  j 
differr  ,  „ 

Here  is  a  prayer  for  love  wedded  to  intelligence.  Love  is  beauti- 
ful in  itself  —  to  be  well-disposed,  to  have  an  emotional  response  J 
to  the  good,  to  be  void  of  bitterness  and  offense,  to  have  a  sincere  i 
desire  to  serve  God  and  man.  That  alone  is  beautiful.  But,  when  | 
love  is  linked  with  discernment,  it  has  real  power.  Such  discemmg  j  " 
love  has  discrimination,  knows  the  difference  between  things,  |  S 
distinguishes  the  things  that  differ.  ^  ' 

When  I  was  in  college,  I  read  an  article  from  John  Erskine  in 
The  Hihbert  Journal,  "The  Moral  Obhgation  to  be  Intelligent."  ij 
I  recall  how  he  said  that  it  was  characteristic  of  English  literature  "J 
to  divorce  intelligence  and  goodness,  to  set  them  over  against 
each  other.  Even  so  great  a  writer  as  Shakespeare  fell  into  the  \ ' 
practice.  In  his  plays  it  was  always  the  villain  who  was  the  m-  [  J 
telligent  character  and  the  hero  who  was  the  rather  dull  individual.  \  j 
There  was  the  intelligent  Shylock  and  the  dull  Antonio,  the  brilliant  \  \ 
lago  and  the  simple  Desdemona.  Erskine  said  that  the  text  of  i  | 
English  literature  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  words  of  Charles  |l  | 
Kingsley,  "Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever,"  as  if  • 
the  sweet  maid  could  not  be  good  and  clever  at  the  same  time.  " 

If  John  Erskine's  criticism  of  English  Uterature  is  true,  the  " 
criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  Bible.  Always  in  the  Bible  wisdom 
and  goodness  go  together.  It  is  the  voice  of  wisdom  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  that  calls  to  the  young  man,  urging  hun  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  righteousness.  In  the  Psalms,  it  is  the  fool  who  hath  said 
in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God.  To  be  irreligious  is  not  only 
wrong,  but  it  is  also  foolish.  The  man  who  sins  is  wicked,  but  he 
is  also  a  fool. 
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Paul  spoke  in  the  tradition  of  the  Psahns  and  Proverbs  when  he 
made  a  plea  for  culture  as  the  basis  for  intelligent  and  benevolent 
action.  Were  he  Uving  today,  he  would  be  an  advocate  of  theologi- 
cal education  for  preachers.  The  enthusiastic  doer  of  good  is  too 
often  inclined,  ignorantly,  to  quote  Paul's  willingness  "to  be  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake."  Never,  by  precept  or  example,  did  Paul  make 
a  virtue  of  being  a  fool.  He  was  the  apostle  of  inteUigence  and 
consecration,  and  he  saw  a  direct  connection  between  the  two. 
Dr.  MuUins  said  to  us  in  the  classroom  that  it  is  pious  for  one  to 

j  offer  himself  to  be  "laid  on  the  Lord's  altar,"  but  it  is  also  well  to 
ask  himself  whether  there  will  be  anythmg  very  valuable  on  the 

I  altar  when  he  is  laid  there. 

!  When  Paul  would  extol  Christian  love,  he  addressed  his  letter 
I  to  the  Church  that  was  dearest  to  his  heart.  He  probably  felt 

I  closer  to  the  Philippian  Christians  than  to  any  other  group.  He 

II  thanked  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  them.  He  remembered 
1  them  always  in  prayer,  praying  with  joy  because  of  their  fellow- 
I  ship  in  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  and  expressing  confidence 
!  that  he  who  began  a  good  work  in  them  would  perfect  it  until  the 
ij  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  bonds  and  m  the  defense  and  con- 
firmation of  the  gospel,  they  were  aU  partakers  with  him  of 
grace.  God  was  his  witness  how  he  longed  after  them  all  in  the 
tender  mercies  of  Christ  Jesus. 

There  was  the  deHcate  touch  of  the  Christian  gentleman  when 
i  Paul  came  to  teU  his  PhiHppian  friends  the  current  news  concem- 
)  mg  himself.  "Now  I  would  have  you  know,  brethren  that  — 
I  He  was  about  to  tell  them  that  he  was  in  jail  in  Rome,  but  he 
!  caught  himself  just  in  time.  He  had  a  rather  bad  jail  record  He 
i  remembered  that  he  was  in  jail  the  last  time  he  was  m  their 
town.  Now  he  was  in  jail  again  and,  not  wanting  to  embarrass 
them  with  discussion  of  that  news,  he  said,  "I  would  have  you 
I  know,  brethren,  that  the  things  which  happened  unto  me  have 
j  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  progress  of  the  gospel."  He  went  on  to 
j  say  so  that  my  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ  throughout  the 
j  whole  —.  and  that  word  "jail"  was  about  to  bob  up  again'  Re- 
jmembering  that  the  militaiy  officers  were  quartered  in  the  build- 
jing,  he  escaped  the  embarrassing  word  by  saying,  "became  manl- 
iest m  Christ  throughout  the  whole  praetorean  guard'"  He  could 
not  fmally  escape  the  facts  or  entirely  avoid  the  subject;  so,  with  a 
smile  he  concluded,  "most  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  being 
confident  through  my  bonds,  are  more  abundantly  bold  to  speak 
the  word  of  God  without  fear." 

Love  is  the  highest  virtue  of  the  Christian  minister,  the  kind 
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of  love  which  Paul  expressed  and  exemplified  m  his  relations  with 
the  Philippians,  the  kind  of  love  which  was  the  theme  of  his 
beautiful  poem  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians  where  he 
said,  "Love  is  patient  and  kmd;  love  is  not  jealous  or  boastful; 
it  is  not  arrogant  or  rude.  Love  does  not  insist  on  its  own  way;  it 
is  not  irritable  or  resentful;  it  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but  re- 
joices in  the  right.  Love  bears  all  thmgs,  beheves  all  things,  hopes 
all  things,  endures  all  things." 

The  kind  of  love  that  is  comprehended  in  that  strong  New 
Testament  Greek  word  will  save  the  minister  from  nearly  all  of 
those  occupational  sins  that  would  impede  the  progress  of  his 
mmistry;  laziness  in  preparation  of  sermons  and  in  performance 
of  pastoral  duties;  o'er-leaping  personal  ambition;  professionalism; 
censorious  criticism;  narrow  sectionalism;  demagoguery;  ethical 
fuzziness;  failure  to  identify  oneself  with  the  world  outlook  and 
compassion  of  Christ,  and  failure  to  realize  that  the  sincerity  of 
such  world  compassion  is  demonstrated  by  one's  performance  here 
at  home. 

Love  is  the  great  word  in  this  passage  and  in  the  other  New 
Testament  writings,  because  it  represents  the  cardinal  virtue.  When 
the  list  of  virtues  is  reduced  to  three,  the  greatest  of  the  three  is 
love.  Paul  was  writing  to  the  Philippians  and  to  all  of  us  down 
through  the  ages  when  he  prayed  "that  your  love  may  abound  more 
and  more." 

Having  identified  love  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, Paul  went  on  to  say  that  love  should  abound  in  knowledge  and 
discernment.  He  became  the  advocate  of  Christian  culture.  In 
his  essay  on  "Sweetness  and  Light,"  Matthew  Arnold  presented 
two  conceptions  of  Culture;  first,  as  having  its  origin  in  intellectual 
curiosity,  "to  render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent," 
second,  as  having  its  origin  in  the  love  of  perfection,  not  merely 
the  scientific  passion  for  pure  knowledge,  but  also  the  moral 
and  social  passion  for  doing  good,  m  the  words  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
"to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail!" 

In  our  text,  Paul  had  both  ideas  in  mind.  He  knew  the  intellec- 
tual curiosity  which  became  the  passion  for  knowledge  and  he 
longed  to  stimulate  that  passion  in  the  Philippian  Christians.  He 
could  say,  "I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
knowledge,"  but  he  did  not  stop  there.  Indeed,  his  emphasis  was 
upon  the  second  idea.  He  was  never  content  with  the  culture  that 
ended  in  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual  curiosity.  His  prayer  was, 
"that  I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the 
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fellowship  of  his  suffering."  To  him,  the  end  of  culture  was  "to 
make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail." 

Matthew  Arnold  wisely  observed  that  the  passion  for  domg  good 
is  apt  to  be  over  hasty  in  determining  what  the  will  of  God  is, 
whereas,  true  culture  is  possessed  by  the  scientific  passion  as  weU 
as  the  passion  for  doing  good.  He  is  in  agreement  with  Paul,  who 
made  a  plea  for  culture  as  the  basis  for  intelligent  and  useful 
action. 

Most  of  you  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  came  to  this 
semmary  from  the  churches  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
You  represent  the  militant  hosts  of  the  largest  evangehcal  Christian 
group  in  this  country.  You  are  never  to  lose  the  zeal  with  which 
you  responded  to  the  caU  to  go  mto  aU  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel.  Your  motivation  is  the  love  which  Paul  prayed  to  abound 
m  the  hearts  of  the  Phihppian  Christians.  Only  such  motivation 
can  sustam  you  in  the  task  to  which  you  are  committed.  It  is 
your  personal  response  to  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  your 
own  salvation.  It  is  the  bond  of  your  union  with  Christ  whereby 
you  share  his  love  for  lost  men  who  wait  upon  your  evangehstic 
mimstry  and  also  young  Christians  who  depend  upon  you  for 
spiritual  guidance  as  they  grow  in  grace. 

I  think  we  can  say,  in  gratitude  and  in  humihty,  that  this 
svangehstic  zeal  has  been  characteristic  of  the  denomination  and 
the  churches  m  which  you  were  reared.  Wherever  this  has  been 
true,  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  and  prosper  the  churches. 
^  This  Seminary  was  founded  to  carry  out  the  Great  Commis- 
sion, to  tram  preachers  and  missionaries  to  make  disciples  of  aU 
:he  nations,  baptizing  them  and  teaching  them  to  observe  the 
commandments  of  Christ.  It  was  never  intended  to  be,  and  it  never 
las  been,  an  educational  center  where  men  seek  knowledge  as 
m  end  m  itself.  The  purpose  here  is  to  make  the  will  of  God 
prevail!  I  would  join  Paul  in  the  prayer  that  your  love  may  abound 
nore  and  more,  that  your  evangehstic  zeal  and  fervor  may  never 
ibate,  that  you  may  never  forget  the  look  on  the  Master's  face 
vhen  he  commissioned  the  first  disciples  and  passed  that  com- 
mssion  on  to  you. 

Having  said  that  and  emphasized  it,  I  would  go  on  to  say  that 
he  denommation,  the  churches  and  the  Christian  world  have  a 
ight  to  look  to  the  seminaries  for  intellectual  and  cultural  leader- 
hip.  You  are  equipped  for  that  task  and  for  that  purpose  you 
/ere  caUed  mto  being.  When  Ehhu  entered  the  great  debate  in 
He  Book  of  Job,  he  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  bombast  and  noise 
nd  with  the  over-confidence  of  youth,  but  he  did  say  one  striking 
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thing.  He  said  that,  when  man  is  chastened  with  pain  and  strife  j| 
so  that  his  life  loathes  bread  and  his  appetite  dainty  food,  when 
his  soul  draws  near  the  pit,  his  great  need  is  for  "an  interpreter,  | 
one  m  a  thousand,"  to  declare  what  is  right  for  hun.  When  such  i 
an  interpreter  speaks,  "then  man  prays  to  God,  and  he  accepts 
him,  he  comes  into  his  presence  with  joy."  To  be  "an  interpreter,  | 
one  in  a  thousand"  is  a  worthy  goal  for  a  preacher.  We  need  | 
evangelists,  organizers,  church  administrators,  promoters,  com-  j 
mittee  men,  leaders  of  enlistment  and  enlargement;  but,  at  least 
"one  m  a  thousand,"  we  need  interpreters  to  declare  what  is  right  | 
for  us. 

An  intelligent  friend  who  lives  in  one  of  the  larger  cites  of  our 
Convention  was  talking  to  me  recently  about  the  Baptist  church  I 
situation  in  his  city.  He  said,  "We  are  losmg  to  other  denomina- 
tions too  many  of  our  people  of  the  upper  economic  and  cultural 
level,  and  their  complaint  is  against  the  preachmg  m  the  Baptist 
churches.  A  typical  case  was  a  cultured  and  successful  business 
man  who  recently  came  from  another  state.  He  and  his  wife 
visited  several  of  our  larger  churches  on  successive  Sundays  and 
then  joined  a  church  of  another  denomination.  When  I  met  hrni  on 
the  street  one  day,  I  asked  him  why  he  and  his  wife  left  the 
denomination  m  which  they  were  reared.  He  rephed,  'I  live  an 
exceedingly  busy  life.  AU  week  long  I  am  engaged  with  the 
responsibilities  and  problems  of  a  large  business  enterprise.  When 
I  go  to  church  on  Sunday  I  want  to  hear  preaching  that  interprets 
the  Word  of  God  and  gives  me  Ught,  guidance,  and  inspiration. 
I  want  to  hear  a  prophet  of  God  who  will  teach  me  how  to 
find  God's  will,  who  will  rebuke  me  when  rebuke  is  needed,  who 
will  lead  me  in  worship,  who  will  show  me  how  to  find  comfort 
in  sorrow,  who  will  inspire  faith  and  courage  in  times  of  failure 
and  disappointment,  whose  counsel  will  help  me  to  practice  the 
presence  of  God.  I  did  not  find  such  preachmg  in  the  Baptist 
churches  that  I  visited.  Instead,  I  heard  Sunday  after  Sunday's 
discussion  of  plans  and  programs,  organization  and  committees, 
promotion  schemes  and  goals,  attendance  objectives  and  per- 
centages, comparative  growth  of  the  different  denominations  and 
methods  by  which  our  denomination  might  hope  to  outdistance  the 
others.  My  wife  and  I  were  lookmg  for  a  church  that  had  a 
preacher,  and  when  we  found  one,  we  joined  it.'  " 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  debate  as  to  how  wrong  this  man  was 
in  his  analysis  or  how  culpable  he  was  in  changing  his  church 
affihation,  but  I  only  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  my  friend 
that  the  wise  Baptists  of  his  city  are  deeply  concerned  becausej 
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they  are  losing  too  many  of  their  potentially  useful  members. 
They  are  searching  for  a  preacher  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  which  has  the  resources  to  be  the  strongest  in  their  city. 
It  is  probable  that,  when  some  man  accepts  their  invitation,  he  will 
sooner  or  later  find  himself  confronted  with  all  the  practical  pro- 
motional problems  which  the  other  pastors  are  now  discussing  on 
Sunday  mornings;  but,  for  the  present,  these  people  are  looking 
for  a  preacher. 

We  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  preaching  without  set- 
I  ting  it  in  opposition  to  church  administration  and  pastoral  ministry. 
'Paul  did  not  set  love  over  against  intelligence.  He  prayed  that 
love  might  ''abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  all  dis- 
jcernment."  Let  us  pray  that  preaching  may  abound  with  all 
jthe  promotional  organization  and  activity  which  is  necessary  in  the 
life  of  "a  good  minister  of  Christ  Jesus."  You  are  called  to  be 
minister,  servant;  pastor,  shepherd;  bishop,  overseer;  preacher, 
prophet.  WeU  may  you  ask,  "who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"- 
and  wisely  may  you  conclude,  "we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves' 
ibut  our  sufficiency  is  from  God." 

After  twenty-five  years  in  the  pastorate,  years  of  happy  ministry 
|and  blessed  associations  for  which  I  will  ever  be  grateful,  I  turned 
:to  the  field  of  Christian  Education,  which  has  engaged  me  in  all 
the  practical  problems  of  organization,  personnel,  promotion,  fi- 
mnces  and  public  relations.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  look  back  at  the 
jpastorate  with  a  critical  view  or  to  "pontificate"  on  what  a  pastor 
ishould  or  should  not  do!  As  a  fellow-minister,  in  the  spirit  of 
|humihty  and  prayer,  I  would  counsel  with  you  about  this  ministry 
to  which  we  are  called. 

j   What  kind  of  preaching  do  the  people  need  when  they  come 
to  our  churches  on  Sunday? 

j  They  need  prophetic  preaching,  "thus  saith  the  Lord."  The 
Ivorld  is  shouting  at  them  in  a  Babel  of  voices  all  week  long.  Moral 
lvalues  are  discounted,  so  that  they  are  rendered  weak  in  face  of 
temptations  of  the  flesh  and  they  wander  from  the  level  path  of 
life.  Ethical  values  are  obscured,  so  that  they  are  confused  in  the 
search  for  what  is  right.  Pressures  of  the  economic  struggle  sap 
cheir  moral  and  spiritual  strength.  Perplexities  of  the  complex 
ocial  organization  tempt  them  to  fatal  compromises.  Gazing  into 
|he  Hmitless  regions  of  outer  space  where  man-made  missiles  chase 
khirlmg  planets,  they  wonder  if  the  heavens  stiU  declare  the  glory 
j)f  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork, 
i  There  are  countless  voices  ready  to  volunteer  the  answers 
jsewspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television  and  itinerant  prophets 
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are  clamoring  to  be  heard.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  new  religion  is 
bom  every  few  weeks.  Out  of  such  a  world  people  come  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning  to  hear  what  God  has  to  say.  What  tragedy, 
if  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed! 

The  bread  they  need  is  not  ignorant  dogmatism,  not  the  parrot- 
ing of  pious  platitudes,  not  repetition  of  unexamined  concepts. 
Rather,  the  opposite;  they  need  to  hear  the  fresh,  clear  voice  of 
the  prophet  speaking  the  message  which  God  has  given  him,  in- 
terpreting to  them  the  inspired  word  of  God. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  seminary  to  educate  and  tram  such 
prophets.  The  seminary  professor  must  be  free  to  study  the  word 
of  God  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  fear  of 
men,  and  to  become  the  communicating  personality  interpreting 
that  word  to  the  eager,  unfolding  minds  of  ministerial  students, 
who,  in  turn,  will  proclaim  the  message  to  the  people. 

The  people  need  preaching  related  to  life  that  will  help  them 
solve  the  problems  of  daily  living.  Their  problems  are  moral,  spir- 
itual, economic,  social,  political.  They  relate  to  marriage,  parent- 
hood, home,  school,  busmess,  citizenship,  temptation,  sin,  ambi- 
tion, honesty,  courage,  faith,  hope  and  love.  The  preacher  is  not 
to  be  an  expert  or  an  authority  on  all  subjects.  To  pretend  to  be 
such  an  authority  is  to  expose  hunself  to  the  just  contempt  of 
mtelligent  people;  but  his  preaching  should  reveal  an  awareness 
of  the  real  problems  of  life  and  he  can  pomt  to  the  source  of 
wisdom  and  power  that  will  help  people  m  the  solution  of  then: 
daily  problems. 

Closely  related  to  problem-preaching  is  my  final  suggestion, 
the  people  need  comforting  preaching.  I  know  that  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  prophetic  preaching  and  the  denunciation  of 
sin,  we  are  sometimes  mclined  to  ridicule  the  soothing,  soft- 
spoken  minister  who  makes  his  congregation  feel  "at  ease  in 
Zion."  But  that  is  not  the  last  word.  In  your  congregation  are 
people  who  carry  great  burdens  of  sorrow,  anxiety,  fear  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break." 

It  is  the  function  of  the  true  prophet  to  speak  the  word  of 
comfort  when  it  is  needed.  We  spoke  of  "problem-solvmg  preach- 
ing." Never  forget  that  sorrow  is  one  of  the  problems  and  that  it 
can  be  a  crushing  problem! 

"Be  not  ashamed  therefore  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  — ; 
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mt  suffer  hardship  with  the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of 
3od;  who  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  callmg,  not  accord- 
Qg  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace 
j/hich  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  times  eternal,  but  hath 
low  been  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
esus,  who  abohshed  death,  and  brought  hfe  and  immortaUty  to 
ght  through  the  gospel,  whereunto  I  was  appointed  a  preacher  " 
:  Maybe  I  am  now  old  enough  to  address  you  of  the  graduating 
I  ass  as  "youths  »  If  so,  let  me  address  you  with  the  farewell  of 
iLobert  Bums: 

"Adieu,  dear  amiable  youth! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting! 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth,  \^ 
Erect  your  brow  undaunting!  ' 

In  ploughman  phrase,  "God  send  you  speed," 
Still  daily  to  grow  wiser; 

And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede, 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser!" 
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Worship  and  the  Holiness 
of  God 


Text:  Isaiah  VI 
1-13 

It  was  in  the  death-year  of  the  king,  Uzziah,  that  I  saw  th« 
Lord,  His  trailing  garments  filling  the  Temple,  occupying  a  higl 
and  exalted  throne. 

Six-winged-flaming  ones  standing  ready  over  Him,  each  on( 
with  six  wings.  With  two  wings  each  kept  covering  his  face,  witl 
two  he  kept  covering  his  feet,  and  with  two  he  kept  flying. 

One  would  call  out  to  the  other  and  say,  "Holy,  Holy,  Hoi; 
Yahweh  of  hosts.  His  Glory  is  filling  all  the  world." 

The  foundation  posts  of  the  entrance  would  totter  back  am 
forth  from  the  voice  of  the  proclaimer,  and  the  house  would  ge 
smoke-filled. 

Then  I  said,  "Woe  be  to  me!  I  am  ruined!  Since  my  eyes  hav 
seen  the  King,  Yahweh  of  hosts,  I  am  an  unclean-lipped  man 
Besides,  I  belong  to  an  unclean-lipped  people!" 

But  one  of  the  flaming  ones,  with  a  glowing  ember  in  his  ham 
which  he  had  taken  with  tongs  right  off  the  altar,  flew  unto  m 

and  put  it  against  my  mouth,  then  said,  "Attention  here!  Thi 
has  touched  against  your  Hps.  It  has  turned  away  your  mon 
twistedness,  and  your  failure-record  is  completely  covered  up! 

After  that,  I  could  hear  the  Lord's  voice  saying,  "Whom  shall 
send?"  and  "Who  will  go  for  us?"  So  I  said,  "Attention  here!  Sen; 

me!"  .  ' 

Then,  (So)  He  said,  "Go!  Let  be  said  to  this  people,  'Listej 
carefully  and  understand  thoroughly!  Look  ye  well  and  know  b 

experience!'  | 
Make  this  people's  heart  prosperous!  Also  cleanse  his  ears  aii| 

un-blindfold  his  eyes!  That  he  may  see  with  his  eyes,  that  throug 

his  ears  he  may  hear,  then  his  heart  will  be  discemmg  aii| 

repent;  then  for  him,  heaUng." 

But  (Then)  I  said  "Until  when.  Lord?"  (when  to  stop?) 

then  He  answered,  "Not  before  cities  waste  away  from  lack  J 

dweUers,  houses  waste  away  from  lack  of  people,  the  land  b| 

come  a  ruined  desolation, 
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!  Yahweh  shall  have  removed  the  human  creature  far  away,  and 
jthe  forsakenness  throughout  the  world  is  multiplied. 
1  Though  the  land  be  subject  to  destruction  repeatedly,  still  a 
jremnant  remains  in  it.  Just  as  a  Terebinth  tree  and  an  Oak  tree 
i  which  have  been  cut  down  to  a  stump  have  a  monument  (Ufe 
|sap)  in  them,  so  her  (the  land's)  memorial  is  the  holy  seed." 
I  Let  Holy  God  bless  this  Prophetic  word  in  Isaiah  VI  to  our 
Iperfection  in  Him! 

"A  god  comprehended  is  no  God."  With  these  Poignant  words 
pf  Tersteegen  we  plunge  again  into  that  vast  sea  of  mystery  which 
jis  Holiness,  the  HoUness  of  God.  God,  the  author  of  Grace,  is 
jOiystery  beyond  our  comprehension  indeed,  but  not  beyond  our 
approaching.  It  is  our  faith,  confirmed  in  personal  encounter,  that 
feUs  us  of  His  approachability.  That  same  faith  which  tells  us  of 
His  nearness  to  save,  tells  us  also  that  one  so  great  as  He  could 
aever  be  comprehended  by  the  recipients  of  His  benefits.  Creator 
bid  created  are  completely  different  beings.  "Shall  the  clay  say 
|o  the  potter,  'what  are  you  making'?"  Indeed  not!  The  Holy 
jaature  of  Yahweh  Creator  must  be  understood  to  be  distinctly 
other  than  the  nature  of  the  creaturely.  ShaU  we  conclude  that 
ply  God  is  completely  transcendent,  above  and  beyond  the 
l^orld,  and  oblivious  to  every  human  hope  and  longing?  Not  by 
iny  means!  For  have  we  not  already  seen  that  our  faith,  con- 
fumed  in  personal  encounter,  teUs  us  of  His  Approachability?  Is 
■here  any  way,  then,  that  His  HoUness  translates  itself  into  the 
•eahn  of  human  relationships?  There  is,  to  be  sure,  for  HoUness 
las  moral  and  ethical  unplications,  which  for  us  to  recognize  in 
my  way  whatsoever  makes  us  responsible  for  them. 

Holiness  is  in  part,  or  at  least  is  expressed  in.  Glory.  Glory  is  de- 
fined by  some  as  that  which  is  seen  of  HoUness.  Maybe  we  can 
lee  more  clearly  what  glory  means  by  relating  it  to  His  will.  God 
yiUs  to  be  recognized  as  God.  He  is  concerned  absolutely,  it 
natters  to  Him,  to  whom  He  becomes  known,  and  the  measure 
k  degree  to  which  He  is  known.  That  aspect  of  HoUness  which 
vorks  this  wiU  out  is  Glory.  In  glorifying  His  Name  by  making 
llimself  known  to  man.  Holy  God  places  man  under  a  great  new 
>bUgation.  Man  himself  must  now  become  Holy,  for  the  presence 
>f  Yahweh  sanctifies,  makes  holy.  Man  has  a  different  appearance 
l^'hen  seen  to  have  knowledge  of  Holy  God.  God's  purpose  for 
aan  is  also  seen  in  a  new  Ught.  His  purpose  is  now  seen  to  be 
bat  man  be  Holy.  Sangster  puts  it  very  plainly,  "Not  happiness 
irst,  and  HoUness  if  possible,  but  HoUness  first  and  bUss  as  a 
onsequence." 
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What  happens  when  the  Glory  of  Holy  God  is  made  manifest! 
to  someone  who  resists  it?  The  working  out  of  divine  glory  against! 
those  who  refuse  to  give  Him  Glory,  this  is  the  wrath  side  of| 
Holiness.  It  was  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Galatians  (6:7)  who 
said,  "God  is  not  mocked!"  The  jealousy  m  Holiness  expresses 
itself  positively  in  Glory,  negatively  in  wrath.  Wrath  is  the  re- 
sistance of  HoHness  against  the  resistance  which  provokes  it  by 
not  accepting  it.  God's  wrath  is  the  natural  reaction  of  His  Will 
against  all  who  oppose  Him.  In  other  words,  God's  wrath,  as 
part  of  His  Holiness,  is  the  Divine  resistance  against  which  all 
other  resistance  breaks  itself  or  founders. 

God's  Hohness,  as  seen  in  His  glory  and  wrath,  is  a  great  search- 
light, or  better  still,  a  powerful  X-ray  that  shows  up  every  flaw, 
and  not  only  permits  us  to  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  with  oui 
Umitations  and  imperfections,  but  also  makes  it  possible  for  us  t(j 
see  all  unrighteousness  as  sin.  The  sanctifying  presence  of  His 
Holiness  is  Living  presence;  therefore  it  is  a  changmg,  (in  th^ 
causative  sense)  recreating  presence.  It  is  constantly  making  ovej 
and  renewing  everything  it  touches.  It  leaves  nothing  un-changed 
By  far  the  majority  of  responsible  scholars  in  the  field  o: 
Semitics  agree  that  "Kadash,"  to  be  or  make  Holy,  and  "chadash,' 
to  renew  or  to  make  new,  are  from  the  same  root  word.  "Tcj 
sharpen  a  sword"  is  also  taken  from  the  same  verb.  In  fact,  th 
noun  used  for  Hohness  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  noun  used  i 
Arabic  and  some  of  the  other  cognates  for  "sharp  sword."  I  an 
sure  you  have  already  anticipated  my  conclusion  here:  God'i 
HoHness  cuts  and  separates  sharply  and  clearly:  if  not  by  glory 
then  through  wrath.  It  will  not  be  scoffed  at  and  toyed  with.  It  i 
changing  in  the  causative  sense,  it  works  changes,  but  in  itsel 
is  absolute  and  uncompromising.  It  cannot  be  accomodated  t( 
human  value  judgments.  To  misunderstand  Hohness  is  to  insul 
the  God  who  is  Holy.  Thus,  there  is  always  peril  and  danger  ii 
Holiness.  To  meet  it  at  all  is  to  recognize  its  absoluteness.  It  is  U 
stand  always  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  and  the  awful.  "My  Go( 
is  a  consummg  fire."  Hohness,  smce  it  is  the  very  nature  of  th< 
Divine,  is  completely  lacking  in  compromise.  It  will  not  accomodat 
itself  to  us,  neither  will  it  let  us  go!  We  have  no  choice  but  t( 
break  with  our  age  when  His  Hohness  demands.  "He  that  is  no 
with  me  is  against  me!" 

Morality  is  nothing  if  there  is  not  with  it  the  surrender  t( 
Hohness  that  takes  precedence  over  everythmg.  If  Hohness  de 
mands  our  separation  from  conventional  social  morahty,  then  w 
abandon  that  morality!  "Why  caU  ye  me  'Lord,  Lord'  and  do  no 
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the  things  I  say?"  These  things,  breaking  with  our  age  and  aban- 
doning conventional  social  morality,  may  not  be,  and  certamly 
often  they  will  not  be  the  popular  things  to  do.  But  there  wiU  be 
no  choice.  The  only  alternative  wiH  be  to  abandon  the  power  of 
His  Holy  Presence.  This  again  is  what  I  mean  by  the  peril  of 
HoUness.  Victory  does  not  come  cheaply  and  easily.  Either  way 
we  turn,  it  costs  us  all  we  are  and  all  we  have,  our  whole  Hves. 

In  his  book,  Witness,  Whitaker  Chambers  tells  of  a  moment 
in  the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss  when  he.  Chambers,  was  on  the  witness 
stand.  In  answer  to  a  juror's  question,  "Mr.  Chambers,  what  does 
It  mean  to  be  a  communist?"  He  told  the  story  of  Eugen  Levine, 
an  early  German  Communist  whose  life  had  inspired  hun.  Levini 
organized  the  Worker's  and  Soldiers  Soviets  in  the  Bavarian  Soviet 
Repubhc  of  1919.  When  the  RepubHc  was  suppressed,  Levine 
H  was  captured  and  court-martialled.  The  court  came  to  its  inevita- 
jble  conclusion.  "You  are  under  sentence  of  death,"  said  the  court. 
jLevine's  answer  was  immediate:  "We  communists  are  always  un- 
der the  sentence  of  death!"  Then  said  Chambers  to  the  inquiring 
I  juror,  "That's  what  it  means  to  be  a  Communist!"  That's  what  it 
jmeans  to  be  a  Communist????  That  only  hints  at  what  it  means 
to  be  under  the  glare  of  God's  Holiness!  Always  exposed;  always 
on  the  frontier;  always  at  the  most  vuhiurable  spot;  never  safely 
hidden  away  in  the  rear  echelons;  never  in  reserve  for  some 
toure  eventuality.  The  battle  was  joined  eons  ago.  The  front  ranks, 
the  firmg  line,  that's  our  place!  "He  that  would  save  his  life,  the 
bame  must  lose  it!"  "Oh  yes!"  you  say,  "Enough  of  this  'must-do' 
business  and  ideahsm!  Do  you  not  know  that  we  are  men  and 
l^ot  Gods?  That  we  are  indeed  a  Httle  lower  than  the  Gods?" 
jlThat  I  do  know,  friends,  and  I  am  constantly  being  tugged  and 
Ipulled  at  by  the  purely  human,  or  worse.  I  also  know  that  man's 
phief  problem  is  with  himself.  He  has  never  understood  himself 
furthermore,  he  still  cries  out  with  the  Psahnist, 
1   "What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of 
nan  that  thou  visitest  him?"  What  is  there  of  value  m  me  any- 
way? The  answer  to  this  question,  by  the  way,  is  not  to  be  found 
p  man,  but  in  the  Mercy-Grace-Love  of  Holy  God. 
I  But  let's  come  back  for  a  moment  to  man's  chief  problem 
pan  himself.  Here  I  do  not  quote,  but  rather  paraphrase  Sangster- 
jcalmg  the  unsealed  mountain,  feeding  the  hungry  multitudes  of 
he  world  —  over  two-thirds  of  the  worid's  2.8  biUion,  2  bilUon 
It  least  — ,  conquering  space  with  satellites,  findmg  a  cure  for 
:ancer  and  heart  disease;  these  are  all  smaU  beside  the  problems 
/hich  center  m  man's  chronic  selfishness,  his  erratic  will  and 
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his  lustful  nature.  Can  these  human  weaknesses  be  turned  to  i 
strength?  Is  it  possible  for  human  nature  to  be  changed?  Listen  \ 
again  to  (Hear  agam)  the  words  of  Isaiah  (6:5-7)  as  he  views  j 
the  terrible  and  awful  splendor  of  the  vision  of  Holiness: 

5.  Then  I  said,  "Woe  be  to  me!  I  am  ruined!  Since  my  eye&j  ^' 
have  seen  the  kmg,  Yahweh  of  Hosts,  I  am  an  unclean-lipped- 1 
man!  Besides,  I  belong  to  an  imclean-hpped-people."  pf 

6.  But  one  of  the  flaming  ones,  with  a  glowing  ember  in  his  j 
hand  which  he  had  taken  with  tongs  right  off  the  altar,  flewji 
unto  me  |  ^ 

7.  and  put  it  against  my  mouth,  then  said,  "Attention  here!; 
This  has  touched  against  your  lips.  It  has  turned  away  your  J 
moral  twistedness,  and  your  failure-record  is  completely  covered  j  „ 

up."  I  , 

That's  the  secret!  There  we  stand  ruined,  undone.  We  can  never 
be  the  same  again.  We  are  already  under  the  mighty,  revealing 
glare,  the  sanctifying,  separating  glare  of  His  awful  Holiness.  Re- 
sist it  we  surely  may,  but  we  shall  certainly  founder.  Submit  to  it 
we  must,  and  hear  His  Spirit  say,  "This  has  touched  against 
your  lips.  It  has  turned  away  your  moral  twistedness,  and  your 
failure-record  is  completely  covered  up.  You  have  been  separated 
out  Go!!!" 
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Book  Reviews 

John  E.  Steely,  Book  Editor 

In  his  foreword  Brown  directs  his  work  to  five  types  of  readers-  m 
f^^-mtw^^^^^^  (2)  wistful  pagans,  (3)  concerned  RLan  Cat^^^^^^^^^^ 
(4)  inquiring  col  ege  students,  and  (5)  burdened  Protestant  ministers 
iHere  is  scholarship  communication  to  the  masses  at  its  best  Br^ii  k 
trTaZaS's^lnti?  to  convey  deep  and  insightful  research*by  uTe  o 
me  layman  s  language.  The  teacher  and  the  preacher  mav  both  receiv^ 
imstruction  from  Brown  in  this  crucial  area.  ^  ® 

!  .       ^^^^  the  book  is  a  companion  or  answering  volume  tn  Knrl 

thS'tci'^f "r--  -""^  have  nTbeier  ^! 

wMi  ;f  u  answering.  And  Catholics  would  do 

Thn^,„h  n         ^  "^"i'""  "       ^P'"t  °f  friendly  diaSgT 

Though  Brown  recognizes  the  "audacity"  of  anyone's  presumins  to  writ^ 

about  the  .spint  of  Protestantism,  he  does  so  with  twlTuSJ  S 

fwmms^m 
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her  own  point  of  view.  For  example,  she  says  "the  curriculum  of  Christ  an 
education  designates  those  occasions  in  which  the  church  witnesses^  to  the 
fact  of  revelation,  interprets  its  meaning,  endeavors  to  understand  ite  of 
contemporary  relevance  and  responds  to  it  in  worship  and  commitment/V 

The  perspe^^^^^  of  the  role  of  the  Bible  in  contemporary  Christian  edu-  i 
cation  presented  by  Sarah  Little  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
current^litL^^^   in  the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  Chri«t;^f  11 
those  interested  in  lifting  contemporary  Christian  education  from  the  level 
of  mere'^^^^^^^^  f elated  oMy  to  human  experience  the  following 

poignant  statements  i^e  refreshing:  "  .      Because  the  purpose  of  Chr  st  an| 
education  inheres  within  the  content  with  which  it     concerned  Chr^ti^ 
education  as  structure  and  process  must  be  understood,  at  least  m  part  as  i 
eSresrn  of  that  content^  and      .  .  Christian  ^education  knows  itself 
to  be  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  revelation. 

This  book  is  written  especially  for  those  who  have  responsibilities  in  ?i 
Christian  education.  It  presupposes  some  understanding  of  theology,  ana  ip 
k  will  be  welco^     by  those  who  believe  that  Christian  education  is  es 
sentially  a  theological  task.  D.R.C. 

Christ  and  Human  Values.  By  Albert  Clayton  Reid.  Nashville:  The  Broad-  i 
man  Press.  1961.  $2.50. 

This  volume  represents  the  publication  of  a  series  of  J^ctures  ^^^^^^f^^ 
by  the  author  at  the  mid-winter  religious  emphasis  week  at  Mercer  Unr 
versity  during  the  school  year,  1959-1960.  In  addressing  himself  to  it 
liberal  topks'professor  Reid  is  careful  to  point  out  that  Christ  ^^^^^^ 
for  all  matters  of  man's  religious  experience  and,  at  the  same  time,  tha 
rSL  is  responsible  for  the  task  of  achieving  satisfactory  valu^^^^ 
realms  of  his  life.  It  is  when  man  undertakes  to  achieve  those  values  withou 
Jega?d  ?o  h  s  orientation  in  terms  of  faith  in  Christ  that  his  friistra  ion 
and  failures  occur.  It  is  by  this  device  that  many  of  the  s^nous  pro^^^^^^ 
and  shortcomings  of  contemporary  western  culture  are  defined.  It  is  . 
work  conc~  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  that  its  messag. 
could  be  misunderstood.  S.A.N. 

This  Is  Our  Gospel  By  Arthur  C.  Archibald.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press 
1959.  135  pp.  .     u        *  ft. 

Written  to  provide  a  kerygmatic  base  for  the  evangelistic  phase  of  th 
Baptis  Jubilee  Advance,  this  book  Provides  illustrations  of  ex^^^^^^ 
ing  on  the  major  themes  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  be  commend^  to  aU  to 
who  search  for  a  meaningful  and  communicable  "theology  of  evangelism. 
J.H.C. 

Introducing  Christian  Ethics.  By  Henlee  H.  Bamette.  Nashville:  Broa( 

man  Press,  1961.  $3.75.  ^  ^.     ^       c  ^i,.. 

This  is  the  first  systematic  treatment  of  Christian  Ethics  by  a  Souther 
Baptist.  Henlee  Hulix  Barnette,  Professor  of  Ethics  at  ^^thern  B^^^^^ 
Theological  Seminary,  has  presented,  m  very  ^^^ble  form  ntr^^^^^^^ 
which  shows  both  the  radical  religious  rootage  and  the  compelhng  relevanc 
of  the  Christian  ethic.  ,  .     .         i.    •    j    a  ;c  oiw 

The  biblical  basis  of  Christian  ethics  is  e^P^^^f  f  ^:  ™  °n  is 
to  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  ethical  themes  of  both  the  Old  and  Ne 
Testaments!  This  reviewer  thinks  that  chapter  ten,  'Ethic  of  the  Ho 
Spirit "  bridges  a  significant  gap  between  bibhcal  teachmgs  and  coi 
teCorary  problems.  In  doing  so,  the  author  has  made  a .  contribut^^^ 
which  has  long  been  lacking  in  other  systematic  ^of  s  m  Chr  stian  E^^^^^ 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  Professor  Barnette  deals  with  problen 
in  Christifn  ethics:  duties  to  self,  marriage  and  the  family  f^^^^f^^^^^^ 
Sonomic  and  political  life.  Of  necessity,  very  crucial  issues  are  treats 
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briefly,  but  the  interested  reader  is  directed  to  additional  excellent  sources 
m  lists  of  references  and  recommended  reading  which  appear  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  This  reviewer  predicts  extensive  usage  of  this  worthy  book 
as  text  and  supplementary  reading  in  colleges  and  seminaries.  In  addition. 
It  will  be  studied  with  profit  by  alert  pastors  and  laymen.  T.A.B. 

The  Revelation  of  God  in  Human  Suffering.  By  Wayne  E.  Gates.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1959.  $2.75. 

Who  has  not  suffered  and  felt  the  threat  of  suffering?  Dr.  Gates  has 
brought  together  thirteen  sermons  which  bring  the  reader  face  to  face  with 
his  responsibility  as  a  sufferer.  Under  God  man  cannot  merely  resign  him- 
selt  to  inevitable  misery  personal  or  social.  Positive  values  are  discovered 
in  places  that  casual  thought  would  perceive  as  unhkely.  Even  black  despair 
gives  way  to  the  light  of  hope  as  one's  defenses  are  broken  and  the  way 
opened  tor  the  healing  nourishment  of  the  love  and  grace  of  God 

bach  subject  is  approached  boldly  and  the  challenge  to  follow  cannot 
be  easily  ignored. 

Ministers,  church  leaders  and  others  concerned  with  discovering  values 
in  suffering  will  read  this  book  with  profit.  T.S.S.  , 

Minister  and  Doctor  Meet.  By  Granger  H.  Westberg.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  Pubhshers,  1961.  $3.50. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  need  of  pastors  for 
nore  adequate  preparation  in  ministering  to  sick  and  troubled  persons  Dr 
,*Yestberg  discusses  an  uncertain  and  often  ill  defined  area  in  treatment  of 
jhe  sick.  Though  ministers  and  doctors  speak  as  they  pass  on  the  street 
Ta-  hospital  corndors  an  obvious  wall  has  separated  these  who  are 
dedicated  to  health  and  wholeness. 

This  book  shares  many  of  the  author's  personal  experiences  in  his  effort 

0  understand  the  why  and  how  of  minister-doctor  professional  cooperation 
or  the  benefit  of  the  patient.  The  unique  roles  of  each  are  not  threatened 
>ut  enhanced  as  they  more  adequately  treat  the  whole  person. 

The  clergyman's  interest  in  the  psychosomatic  approach  to 
illness  IS  based  upon  his  concern  that  man  must  always  be  dealt 
with  in  his  totality.  The  minister  cannot  help  but  encourage  any 
approach  that  comes  at  problems  wholistically  When  the  physi- 
cian IS  m  his  office  talking  with  patients  he  is  not  simply  a 
scientist.  He  IS  a  human  being  influencing  and  being  influenced 
by  one  of  his  fellows  in  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences 
granted  to  us,  that  of  the  human  relationship,  (p.  51.) 
Doctors,  ministers,  and  others  who  work  with  the  sick  will  find  in  this 

^J^^^^^^S^  ^"^^  instruction  in  the  art  of  interprofessional 

poperaiion.  i  .o.o. 

Ireaching,  Evangelical  Confession,  The  Lord's  Supper.  By  Walter  Liithi 
j  and  Edward  Thurneysen.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1960.  $2.50. 
This  is  a  series  of  three  essays  with  the  first  and  third  by  Luthi 
s  might  be  expected  he  argues  in  the  first  essay  that  preaching  is  the 
\nequa  non  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  convincing  as  his  affirmations 
re  his  best  argument  for  good  preaching  is  good  preaching.  His  message 
louts  triumphantly  from  the  printed  page.  ^ 

1  The  second  essay,  by  Thurneysen,  is  the  evangelical  reply  to  the 
ticacy  of  the  Roman  confession  and  constitutes  a  very  vital  and  con- 
ncmg  argument  for  the  Protestant  position  as  it  deals  with  the  basic 

Ln  tnie  nature  of  grace,  of  the  church,  of  corporate  worship, 

well  as  individual  psychology  and  need.  Luthi's  essay  on  the  Lord's 
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Supper  in  the  local  congregation  speaks  to  the  same  ^jeed  namely, 
clearer  understanding  and  revitalization  of  the  place  of  the  Supper  m  th  ^ 
life  of  the  Christian  and  the  congregation. 

These  Swiss  theologians  write  out  their  own  expenence  with  problem 
in  Europe  but  very  definitely  speak  to  our  condition  in  a  most  inspurm  ^ 
and  thrilling  way.  J.T.W. 


Your  Money  and  Your  Church.  By  Richard  Byfield  and  James  P.  Sha. 

Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1959.  $3^ 
Handbook  of  Church  Finance.  By  David  R.  Holt,  II.  New  York:  Tt 

Macmillan  Company,  1960,  $5.00. 
My  Money  and  God.  By  Robert  J.  Hastings.  Nashville:  Broadman  Pres 

1961.  $2.50.  ^ 

These  three  recent  books  on  church  finance  complement  each  other  wii 
their  differing  emphases,  and  together  constitute  a  rather  complete  trea 
ment  of  the  whole  subject.  Byfield  and  Shaw  emphasize  the  need  for  sou 
Sid  vM  tLological  and  BibUcal  foundations  for  Chnstian  f vmg  and  j 
on  to  put  the  tithe  at  the  heart  of  the  individual's  commitment.  A  fairly  d 
tailed  section  on  canvassing  methods  and  techniques  follows. 

Holt  places  most  of  his  emphasis  upon  the  proper  use  of  Ae  nioney  1 
the  church  with  informative  sections  on  the  principles  and  mechanics 
church  bud^^^^^   and  control,  including  legal  aspects  and  pub  ic  relatio 

Hastings'  appeal  is  chiefly  to  the  individual  with  considerable  introsw 
tionTn  the  S  of  Biblical  teachings.  He  probes  deeply  mto  the  quest, 
of  motivations  and  attitudes.  .    ,   i  •      •  ♦t,^ 

Each  volume  has  something  good  in  it  that  is  lacking  m  t^^^^^^ 
two,  but  Your  Money  and  Your  Church  gives  the  best  over-all  coveraj 
J.T.W. 

The  Biblical  Archaeologist  Reader.  Edited  by  G.  Ernest  Wright  and  Da> 
Noel  Freedman.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Anchor  Books,  Doubleday  a 
Co.,  1961.  $1.45.  .        ^  ^ 

Lest  works  of  the  art  of  "readable  scholarship"  be  lost  m  journals, 
editors  of  this  volume  have  reprinted  for  popular  annea 
articles  which  set  forth  some  of  the  finest  materials  which  have  appeal 
sSce  1938  in  The  Biblical  Archaeologist.  These  articles  provide  accur; 
information  about  the  latest  archaeological  discoveries  bibhcal  la^^^^^^  a 
they  point  out  their  significance  for  an  understanding  of  the  Bible.  C 
could  hope  for  another  volume  to  follow  soon.  M.H.L 

The  New  English  Bible:  New  Testament.  By  Tr^nsl^t^^^^^ 
of  Dr  C  H.  Dodd.  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1961.  $4.95. 
A  generation  already  initiated  into  the  values  which  accrue  from  o 
te4ora™sla^^^^^     the  Bible  will  welcome  this  new  En^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  For  sheer  readability,  it  is  without  peer.  Like  all  other  transiauc 
i{  ?as  i?s  4eak  spots  and  its  strong  ones  It  is  heartily  recommended  to 
who  will  receive  it  simply  as  Bible.  M.H.L. 

Creative  Imagination  in  Preaching.  By  Webb  B.  Garrison.  New  Yo 
Abingdon  Press,  1960.  $3.00.  .  .  ,  * 

Many  years  ago,  John  A.  Broadus,  writing  on  the  materials  of 
se^on  put  down  as  the  first  point  for  consideration.  Invention  By  Im 
tfoT  he  meant  all  the  activity  of  the  mind  and  spmt  by  which  a  i 
su^eyedX  subject  of  the  sermon  considering  its  meaning  and  relat^ 
sh^s.  With  the  same  purpose  and  perhaps  a  better  title,  Webb  B.  Garn^ 
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tes  of  creative  imagination  in  preaching,  "Therefore,  the  focus  of  most 
hapters,  in  the  present  study,  is  upon  the  sublime  and  mysterious  process 
creativity."  Thus,  the  author  explains  his  purpose  and  suggests  the 
jirection  in  which  the  study  proceeds.  The  book  is  practical  and  useful;  yet 
saving  much  in  the  way  of  psychological  insight  yet  to  be  thought  and  said 
n  the  subject.  M.R.M. 

'he  English  Bible:  A  History  of  Translations.  By  F.  F.  Bruce.  New  York- 
Oxford  University  Press,  1961.  $3.75. 
J  With  the  publication  of  the  New  English  Bible,  it  was  appropriate  for 
omeone  to  undertake  the  task  of  setting  forth  a  history  of  translations 
rom  the  earliest  Enghsh  Versions  to  the  New  Enghsh  Bible.  F.  F  Bruce 
s  /as  qualified  for  this  task  on  at  least  one  score;  namely,  he  was  not  a 
lember  of  the  team  of  scholars  who  translated  for  the  latest  publication. 
IVhile  the  bulk  of  material  in  this  volume  is  not  new  ground,  the  author 
|.as  provided  it  with  his  own  coloration  and  interpretation  to  produce  an 
-ijttractive  and  reliable  account  of  his  history.  The  book  will  be  well  re- 
vived m  all  circles  of  sincere  bibhcal  study.  M.H.L. 

The  Minister  as  Marriage  Counselor.  By  Charles  William  Stewart.  New 
^  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1961.  $4.00. 
The  author  conceives  of  marriage  counseling  as  helping  a  couple  in 
mfhct  understand  their  marriage  relationship  rather  than  beginning  with 
Tsonal  counseling.  Though  the  individual  would  be  expected  to  encounter 
^essures  to  understand  better  his  own  personality  this  would  not  be  the 
nmary  aim.  Excellent  use  is  made  of  case  material  to  illustrate  and 
Jlarify  the  author's  relationship  theory  of  counseling.  A  strong  and  proper 
j|mphasis  is  given  to  premarital  counseling  as  necessary  in  preventing  undue 
,5nsion  m  marriage  and  in  helping  promote  a  basis  on  which  healthy  re- 
iitionships  can  grow. 
Dr.  Stewart  encourages  an  open-minded  approach  to  the  whole  area  of 
mily  life.  The  minister  and  theological  student  will  find  this  a  valuable 
lurce  book  and  helpful  guide  in  a  program  of  family  life  education.  T.S.S. 

\ommunion  Messages.  Edited  by  Frank  S.  Mead.  Westwood,  New  Jersev 
'  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1961.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Mead,  the  editor  of  these  thirteen  communion  messages, 
^  iggests  that  upon  the  clergymen  "rests  the  responsibility  of  making  clear  to 
ae  questing  laymen  the  meaning  and  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  the 
|aceless  ordinance  inaugurated  in  Jerusalem's  Upper  Room." 

Tliis  is  an  interdenominational  anthology  representing  an  excellent  cross 
action  of  well  known  denominational  leaders.  Variety  in  theological  point 
"t  view  and  excellence  in  quality  characterize  the  messages.  This  is  a 
istinctly  useful  book  for  all  who  would  enter  more  fully  into  communion 
|id  for  all  who  would  lead  others  into  such  an  experience.  M.R.M. 

\196\^%2  95^^^^^''^'       ^'  Pearce.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 

How  to  communicate  the  tested  truth  of  the  Bible  to  the  people  of  our 
ly,  how  to  make  its  hving  message  vivid,  challenging,  and  appealing  to 
if|)ntemporary  men,  —  this  is  a  major  problem  for  every  preacher  and 
iinday  School  teacher.  To  this  problem  J.  Winston  Pearce,  in  Paul  and 
^s  Letters,  addresses  himself  with  rare  insight,  skill  and  success.  These 
.essages  have  come  out  of  the  crucible  of  life:  the  preacher's  life  and 
f  Uay,  and  the  hfe  of  a  listening  congregation. 

;  The  content  of  the  book  is  accurately  indicated  in  the  title,  Paul  and 
fs  Letters.  The  first  chapter  presents  Paul,  telling  his  own  story  in  the 
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first  person.  Each  of  the  following  chapters  deals  with  one  of  Pauls 
letters.  Throughout  the  book  the  problems  of  scholarship  have  been  con- 
sidered but  do  not  intrude  to  defeat  the  central  and  practical  message  of  Jj 

the^letter.^^  is  unique  in  that  it  covers  a  vast  amount  of  material  without  if 
bogging  down  in  detail  or  missing  the  central  issue,  or  becoming  dull  forjP 
a  moment.  The  lucid  and  vivid  style,  and  the  suitable  lUustrations  from  it 
Hfe,  literature  and  history  are  models  of  excellence.  J 
In  these  messages  the  living  and  tested  truth  of  the  Bible  has  been  and  i 
is  being  communicated  to  living,  breathing  men,  women  and  young  people  m 
as  both  sustenance  and  therapy.  M.R.M. 

fflif 

Modern  Materialism.  By  Charles  S.  Seely.  New  York:  Philosophical  C 
Library.  1960.  $2.50. 

The  author  correctly  affirms  that  there  are  two  basic  philosophies 
Idealism  and  Materialism,  then  proceeds  to  the  judgment  that  the  twentieth^ 
century  version  of  the  latter  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  explanation  of  all  ^ 
that  exists.  Simply  stated,  the  conclusion  is  that  matter  is  prior  to  and  i% 
the  cause  of  mind,  is  "eternal"  and  "unlimited,"  and  that  all  semblance  ol  ^ 
purpose  and  progress  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  things  as 
known  to  man  by  means  of  the  natural  sciences.  S.A.N. 

to 

Readings  in  the  Psychology  of  Religion.  Edited  by  Orlo  Strunk,  Jr.  Ne\i^l  ( 
York,  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1959.  $4.50.  lo- 
The  editor  states  in  the  Preface,  "The  present  volume  is  intended  .  .  .  tc  i 
deliberately  introduce  the  student  of  both  psychology  and  religion  to^  a  y^s^ 
territory  of  research  and  theorizing  about  man's  religious  behavior. 

Dr  Strunk  has  brought  together  forty-nine  readings  and  organized  then  li 
under  six  general  headings:  History,  Religious  Experience  and  Conversion  k 
Religious  Development,  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Life,  Religion  and  lie 
Psvchopathology,  and  Method  and  Research.  ,      ^  .  ! 

These  readings  are  as  stimulating  as  they  are  representative  of  sigmfican  T 
older  and  current  writing  in  the  field.  It  is  extremely  helpful  to  have  such  i  to 
relatively  brief  yet  comprehensive  study.  The  Bibhography  (pp.  275-2»2,  iH 
offers  a  valuable  guide  to  students  and  others  who  will  be  stimulated  t<|[ 
further  study  in  breadth  and  depth.  T.S.S. 


Parents  and  Religion.  By  J.  Gordon  Chamberlin.  Philadelphia:  Th( 
Westminster  Press,  1961.  „ 
In  this  preface,  the  author  states,  "This  is  an  invitation  to  consider  ne\!  . 

ways  of  thinking  about  the  church,  the  Bible,  theology,  Chnstian  education. 

In  the  ten  chapters  which  follow  he  summarizes  the  concerns  of  contempo  ^ 

rary  Protestantism  and  suggests  the  implications  from  these  for  educatioi  ^ 

in  the  church.  .   .  .         ■,  •  *   j       «  tij  T 

The  author  acknowledges  that  this  is  an  overview  and  introduction.  Jli  ^ 
purpose  that  this  suggest  "new  directions  for  .  .  .  thinking   may  well  b 
achieved  with  the  majority  of  parent  readers.  However,  this  reviewe 
wonders  if  the  brevity  and  condensation  of  the  summanes  may  prove  les 
than  satisfying  to  the  more  inquisitive  parents.  T.  E.  A.  F 

The  Suburban  Captivity  of  the  Churches:  An  Analysis  of  Protestan 
Responsibility  in  the  Expanding  Metropolis.  By  Gibson  Winter.  Gardei 
City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961.  $3.50. 
Everyone  who  is  seriously  interested  in  the  state  of  the  health  C 
Protestantism  in  the  United  States  today  is  concerned  about  the  dilemma 
of  urban  churches  as  they  are  confronted  by  the  rapid  shifts  of  populatio] 
from  the  central  city  to  the  fringe  of  the  expanding  metropolis.  Gibso 
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Vinter  shows  that  the  major  Protestant  bodies  have  deserted  these  central 
;ity  areas  in  their  rapid  exodus  to  the  suburbs,  their  consequent  identifica- 
lon  with  the  new  middle  class,  and  their  adoption  of  an  organizational 
tyle  of  religious  community  to  replace  the  representative  congregation, 
gainst  such  an  appraisal,  what  is  proposed  to  help  Prostestantism  in  its 
ainistry  to  the  metropolitan  community?  The  deformation  and  reformation 
t  Protestantism's  strategy  is  envisioned  by  Professor  Winter  as  the  way 
Dward  an  effective  ministry.  Pastors  who  serve  in  downtown  or  suburban 
hurches  will  gain  insight  from  this  book,  as  will  others  who  share  these 
oncerns.  T.A.B. 

'he  Thought  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  By  Gordon  Harland,  New  York- 
Oxford  University  Press,  1960.  $6.00. 

leinhold  Niebuhr  on  Politics:  His  Political  Philosophy  and  Its  Application 
I  to  our  Age  As  Expressed  in  His  Writings.  Edited  by  Harry  R.  Davis 

and  Robert  C.  Good.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1960.  $6.50. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  is,  unquestionably,  the  best  known  native  American 
leologian.  He  is  well-known  to  "sacred"  and  "secular"  America.  Abroad 
famous  theological  son.  A  prolific  writer  (eighteen  books 
Qd  literally  hundreds  of  articles),  this  seminal  thinker  is  living  to  experi- 
ace  the  analyses  of  his  work.  This  review  concerns  two  significant  works 
bout  Niebuhr  and  his  contributions. 

Gordon  Harland  has  divided  his  able  presentation  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
lows  the  consistent,  unifying  structural  theme  of  Niebuhr's  theological 
Juc  as  the  relation  between  love  and  justice.  The  author  clarifies  Niebuhr's 
u  ^  number  of  points.  He  answers  some  of  Niebuhr's  critics  and 
ould-be  detractors,  often  by  quoting  Niebuhr's  own  answers  to  these.  Har- 
ind  is  wise  in  this  strategy,  because  Niebuhr,  after  all,  has  been  alert, 
■ticulate,  and  very  effective  in  this  regard!  Part  II  shows  the  appHcation  by 
lebuhr  of  his  theological  ethic  to  a  number  of  momentous  issues  of  our 
me:  pohtics,  economics,  war  and  race. 

T^e  discerning  reader  will  observe  that  Gordon  Harland  is  a  warm 
Imirer  of  the  man,  Niebuhr,  and  his  thought.  Although  he  is  defensive  of 
lebuhrs  positions  at  some  points.  Professor  Harland  is  fair  and  exceedingly 
jrceptive  in  his  exposition  and  critique. 

TJe  editors  of  the  second  work  have  brought  together,  from  Mr. 
lebuhrs  writings,  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  political  theory  and  action. 
IS  into  the  field  of  politics  that  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  most  consistently 
ought  his  ethical  thoughts,  and,  in  addition  to  listing  Niebuhr  as  our  best 
lown  theologian,  he  must  be  listed  as  one  of  the  top  six  political 
'^ailosophers  of  our  time.  The  editors  of  this  volume  have  shown  great  skill 
the  selection  and  arrangements  of  the  material.  Chapters  three  (on  Com- 
nine  (  The  Necessity  and  Basis  of  Community"),  and  twenty-seven 
Faith  for  a  Hazardous  Future")  are  worth  the  price  of  the  volume! 
Hiese  two  volumes  are  welcomed  by  students  of  contemporary  life  and 
ought  with  great  gratitude.  T.A.B.  c  auu 

he  Population  Explosion  and  Christian  Responsibility.  By  Richard  M. 
Fagley.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960.  $4.25. 

nSon  ^^^"l        dilemmas  posed  by  the  new  pressures  of 

pulation  and  the  need  for  a  more  widely  held  and  vigorously  supported 
jiristian  doctrine  of  responsible  parenthood"  (p.  VII).  With  world  Dooula- 
)n  expected  to  double  by  the  year  2000,  it  is  "high  time''  thlt  ProSts 
ve  attention  to  this  challenge.  Richard  Fagley,  the  author  L  ExecSrve 
Fonn'.'  ?f  the  Churches  LWnSl'Akirs  o^^^^^^^ 

|in  statement.  T.A  B  ^  well-informed,  intelligent  Chris- 


Politics  and  Evangelism.  By  Philippe  Maury.  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.  1959.  $2.95. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation.  Writing  from  the  perspective  of  one  concerned  to 
with  the  impact  of  Christianity  upon  the  whole  world,  the  author  shows  that  ^la 
the  witness  of  the  Church  necessarily  involves  the  Church  m  the  world,  m 
He  indicates  that  this  witness  can  most  effectively  be  given  when  the  ou 
Church  speaks  to  the  poUtical  situation.  The  point  of  inevitable  involvement  pel 
is  well  taken,  although  many  will  disagree  with  some  of  the  proposals  and  m 
conclusions.  T.A.B.  ^[ 


The  Diary  of  Soren  Kierkegaard.  By  Peter  P.  Rohde  (Editor),  Gerda  M. 

Andersen  (Translator).  New  York:  Philosophical  Library.  1960.  $4.75. 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  chosen  those  sections  from  Kierkegaard's 
daily  journal  which  he  considers  to  be  representative  of  that  large  oo^y  m 
wriJngs,  and  he  has  arranged  them  under  eight  topics  which  seem  to  ^ej 
editor  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  man  and  his  basic  thought  He  has 
found  it  expedient  to  neglect  the  strictly  chronological  sequence  of  the  ma-,  T 
terials  so  as  to  bring  it  withm  the  compass  of  the  topical  study.  It  is  an  j 
excellent  study  of  this  very  influential  nineteenth  century  figure.  It  could  , 
well  serve  as  one's  first  reading  of  the  'melancholy  Dane.  b.A.N.  i 


Jpan-Paul  Sartre'  To  Freedom  Condemned.  A  Guide  to  His  Philosophy,  g 
By  Justus  S^^^^^^^^^^    Wade  Baskin,  Translator.  New  York:  Philosophical, 
Library.  1960.  $3.00.  «i[ 
In  the  subtitle  to  this  volume  the  author  characterizes  Sartre's  idea  oj  ^ 
man  the  perspective  of  Sartre's  Existentiahsm.  Streller  has  really  acted  as 
Compile?  of  a  topical  arrangement  of  Sartre's  major  serious  work  id 
Ssophy!  Being  and  Nothingness.  The  beginner  would  do  well  to  tak 
Fnto  account  the  forty  themes  of  this  arrangement  as  a  guide  to  a  mow 
e^teniv^^nves^^^  France's  best  known  Existentialist  writer.  S.A.N| 

Letters  from  a  Headmaster's  Study.  By  Charles  Martin.  New  York 
Oxford  University  Press,  1961.  126  pp. 

Fifteen  letters  written  to  parents  of  boys  enrolled  at  St.  Albans  School  u  ki 
Wash  ngton,  D.  C.  Dr.  Martin  has  a  homespun  philosophy  that  touche  K 
i^mediltely  on  the  concerns  of  parents  of  young  adolescents.  J.H.C 
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Essays  in  Metaphysics:  Identity  and  Difference.  By  Martin  Heideggei  h 
Translated  by  Kurt  F.  Leidecker.  New  York:  Philosophical  Librarj^  | 
1960.  $2.75. 

The  translator,  after  a  most  helpful  introduction  to  the  author  and  W 
work  in  general,  has  made  available  to  English  readers  two  recent  e  say 
by  the  foremost  European  Existentialist.  In  the  first  essay,  entitled  11^ 
Principle  of  Identity,"  Heidegger  brings  the  profound  dimensions  of  tu 
method  to  bear  upon  the  age-old  problem  of  variety  (change)  versu 
Smeness  s^d  by  many  to  be  the  primary  problem  of  philosophy  sine  ^ 
Parmenides  and  Heraclitus.  K 

The  second  lecture  is  the  concluding  section  of  a  semmar  on  ^  i 
philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  author  is  as  encyclopedic  as  was  Hegel  in 
development  of  his  theme.  For  those  who  are  at  all .  conversant  mt 
HddeggTr  one  of  the  most  creative  minds  of  the  twentieth  century,  tl^ 
is  a  welcomed  addition  to  his  works  in  English.  S.A.N. 
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danger  Ahead!  A  Christian  Approach  to  Some  Current  Problems.  By 
C.  W.  Scudder.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1961.  $3.25. 
This  volume  deals  with  a  rather  far-ranging  list  of  current  problems,  in- 
luding  racial  tension,  Communism,  Catholic  demands  in  Church  —  State 
elations,  adult  and  juvenile  crime,  salacious  literature,  commercial  amuse- 
lents  and  beverage  alcohol.  The  author,  a  teacher  of  Christian  ethics  at 
southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  has  brought  together  some 
selul  information  and  he  has  offered  some  practical  suggestions  for  the 
melioration  of  these  problems.  Three  chapters  deal  with  basic  strategy, 
iiractical  counsel  and  Christian  motivation.  This  book  might  be  descril^ 
s  a  contribution  to  the  field  of  casuistry.  Some  readers,  including  this 
sviewer  find  some  of  the  author's  viewpoints  to  be  rather  legalistic, 
s  seen,  tor  example,  m  his  discussions  of  dancing  and  smoking.  Neverthe- 
iss,  the  work  can  be  read  with  profit  and  appreciation  by  young  people 
Qd  those  who  work  with  them.  T.A.B. 

1ons,''"l960.%2  7'r^'       ^'  ^*  ^^"^  Scribner's 

nlJ'.ni^^^  Professor  of  New  Testament  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
ngland,  delivered,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1958,  a  series  of  lectures  in 
J  T^"^"^^!  ^r^""^"^®  the  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Judaism 
Id  the  Law  of  Moses  to  the  earliest  Christian  community.  The  present 
Dlume  consists  of  these  lectures.  The  crux  of  the  thesis  is  succinctly 
W  in"^ M  ^  "^^^'^  •  •  1°  the  last  resort  the  Christian 

^rnZ  J^^K'''''^^'  f  ^"^'t  It  is  from  him  that  it  derives 

eiX  o?nrfJ?nT  ^^V^^^"^^°'^*-y  •  •  The  book  carries  the 

mpHcity  TAB      '^^^^^''^^P'      its  message  is  presented  with  clarity  and 

\nder  Orders:  the  Churches  and  Public  Affairs.  By  Roswell  P.  Barnes. 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961.  $2.95. 
Should  the  churches  show  concern  for  social,  political  and  economic  mat- 
rs/  The  author  of  this  books  says  that  the  churches  are  "under  orders" 
om  their  Lord  to  seek  to  understand  and  to  strive  to  resolve  the  critical 
mes  of  our  time.  The  author.  Executive  Secretary  in  America  of  the 
orld  Council  of  Churches,  writes  out  of  a  rich  and  varied  background 
the  participation  of  churches  in  public  affairs  at  local,  national  and 
ternational  levels.  This  volume  combines  seasoned  theory  and  practical 
ocedures.  T.A.B. 

I96f  $2  5(f  ^""^^"^  ^'  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press, 

In  six  well-written,  content-packed  chapters  this  author,  a  Presbyterian 
;.mster  m  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  examines  the  vocation  of  the 
I  ophet  agamst  the  classical  Old  Testament  background.  The  prophet's 
m  and  character,  his  role  m  cult  and  culture,  and  the  contesting  and 
i:''pril^n?''r^?  ??^Plstiy  are  discussed.  Chapter  six,  "The  Prophet  and 
I  Present  Church  Crisis,"  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  T.a:b. 

^IS^'^i^''^'^^  ^  Theological  Analysis.  By  Gordon  D.  Kaufman. 
l^ashviUe:  Abingdon  Press,  1961.  $2.50.  xvauim^n. 

vfeiJ-u  i^u^  P^^^'^'  ^^^"en  by  a  teacher  of  theology  in  the 

i  r^f^n\^rT^^  t^^^^i^t^s  a  perspective  or  posture  for  the 

nstian  mora  life  The  author  presents  this  perspective  in  the  necessity 
Vrl^T'^-wv}''''  ^^''^'F  ^^^th  and  each  new  situation.  Freedom 
action  rt^^^^^  constituents  in  appropriate  Christian  thought 

L  w^-;  H^f  ^^"jtian  Life  is  one  of  dialogue  between  what  God  has 
c  ae  and  is  doing  and  what  the  disciple  should  do.  This  book  is  a  percep- 
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tive  exposition  of  an  approach  to  Christian  ethics  which  is  gaining  sroxmm 
in  this  country  today.  T.A.B.  P 

Structures  of  Prejudice.  By  Carlyle  Marney.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,* 
1961.  $4.50.  .         ^  .2 

Carlyle  Marney  discusses  what  he  regards  as  the  four  mam  structures  of 
DreiudSe  in  this  provocative  work.  Assuming  that  prejudice  mt^ns  pre- J 
jSenl  Marney^nalyzes  the  following  structures:  "^^^^^^f '  PP^^^^ 
cialism,  institutionalism,  and  individualism.  Matenahsm  finds  expression  in 
frontierism,  industrialism,  scientism  and  religous  materialism  The  basid 
error  of  materiaUsm  is  metaphysical;  t  is  a  prejudgment      ^eahty  Prd^ 
vincialism  the  prejudgment  of  community,  is  founded  on  an  epistemologica] 
S?orf  r/alse  limitati^^^  upon  knowledge  which  may  be  geographical,  cd 
tural,  political,  ideological,  economic,  religious  personal.  Institutiona^m 
the  prejudgmeAt  of  value,  is  the  ethical  error  of  assigning  ultimate  vfue  tj,pj 
contingent  structures:  economic,  political,  rehgious.  Racism  is  a  virulem  E 
form  (see  pp.  128-141)  Individualism,  the  prejudgmen 

of  personality,  is  the  theological  error,  which,  ".  .  .  rampant,  is  the  sm  ^ 
the  Promethean  sin,  the  Luciferian  sin,  of  trymg  to  make  finite  mfmite  ^ 
of  seeking  to  become  God  ..."  (p.  20).  dil 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  structures  of  prejudice?  Marney  say 
the  answer  lies  in  the  recovery  of  the  personal.  It  is  asj;elationships^ 
properly  perceived  among  God,  self,  and  neighbor  that  the  personaL 
I-Thou  (Buber)  relationships  are  established  and  cemented.  Specifical^^^ 
"the  solution  to  personal  prejudice  lies  in  vocation.  .  .  .^The  Cluristiai.^ 
vocation  is  the  glory  God  gets  in  the  Christian  calling  .  .  .    (P-  ^^^^ 
This  is  a  book  to  buy,  to  read,  to  ponder,  to  digest,  to  share!  l.A.b. 


Religion  and  Mental  Health.  By  Hans  Hofmann.  New  York:  Ha 

and  Brothers,  1961.  $5.00. 

"For  far  too  long  a  time,"  writes  Hans  Hofmann  in  the  succinct  a^^^^ 
penetrating  introduction  to  his  book  Religion  and  Mental  ^efth,  VciQOiom. 
cal  education  and  psychiatric  training  have  labored  under  tfie  sever|T 
handicap  of  prematurely  held  and  unchallenged  decisions.  Not  only  has  tfiln 
produced  a  rather  unfruitful  exchange  between  the  ministry  and  psychiatrljjp 
a  "mere  shadow  boxing,"  but,  what  is  worse,  those  who  are  m  dire  need  cfo 
concrete  help  and  those  from  whom  help  is  expected  are  left  in  the  darK. 

In  order  to  stimulate  discussion  and  encourage  a  genuine  interest  in  ani 
resnect  for  the  complexities  of  the  human  predicament,  especially  as  th 
have  b^^^^^^  by  the  changing  cultural  scene  with  its  collapse  £ 

"decay  of  external,  ethical,  and  moral  structures  which  have  supported  pa 
generations,"  the  author  has  purposely  avoided  easy  answers  and  h^^^^ 
Fefused  to  supply  personal  solutions.  Instead,  the  reader  is  invited  to  del|  i 
for  himself  into  the  case  histories  which  have  been  included  on  the  bast, 
of  their  realism  and  their  pertinence  to  religion  and  mental  he^^^^^ 

Preceding  every  one  of  the  three  categories  into  ^hic^  the  case  his^^^^^^^^ 
have  been  divided  (Personality  and  Chaos;  Personality  and  Structurt  ^ 
Pelsonality  and  Love)  one  finds  an  introductory  statement  which  s^  1.  ; 
foToin   to  some  pertinent  problems  and  unifying  characteristics   Ea  . , 
case  is,  moreover,  furnished  with  a  preface  and,  questions  for  study  aji  ] 
analysis  which  seek  to  aid  the  student  in  grasping  the  je  ev^^^^^^^^ 
particular  problem  involved.  A  very  valuable  essay  on  pertinent  literatui^ 
m  the  field  of  religion  and  mental  health  concludes  the  volume. 

Though  this  reviewer  believes  that  those  in  chmcal  trammg  benefit  moj 
from  the  study  of  "live"  case  histories  than  "canned    ones,  he  realiz 
that  the  need  for  a  volume  of  challengmg  cases  like  the  present  one  is  j  ■ 
urgent  one,  especially  in  those  areas  which,  lie  at.  the  present  omside  ti 
scope  of  clinical  training,  as,  for  example,  in  seminary  classes,  mimsten 
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]|iscussion  groups.  The  introduction  to  each  case  and  the  appended  ques- 
fons.  If  taken  seriously,  cannot  help  but  deepen  one's  appreciation  for  and, 
lopetully,  one  s  understanding  of  the  many  complex  problems  which  this 
whole  area  of  mteraction  between  rehgion  and  mental  health  pose.  It  is 
lofmanns  great  msight  into  the  danger  of  premature  conclusions  and 
tereotyped  hypotheses  which  is  so  gratifying  and,  in  itself,  challenging. 
f?®ultf°°^^??^^y  impressed  by  the  many  clarifying  and  lucid  comments 
f'hich  the  author  makes  throughout  this  volume.  It  is,  indeed,  these  intro- 
[uctions  by  Hofmann  and,  it  must  be  added,  his  very  helpful  essay  on 
plevant  hterature,  which  make  the  reading  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health 
p  worthwhile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  see  fit  to  bring  the 
gany  insights  which  his  study  has  yielded  together  into  a  volume  in  which 
^e  case  histories  will  play  an  illustrative  rather  than  dominant  role.  R  K  Y 
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Ipecial  Revelation  and  the  Word  of  God.  By  Bernard  Ramm.  Grand 
5  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1961. 
'  $4.00. 

Professor  Ramm's  interest  in  revelation  is  a  relevant  and  abiding  one 
ndergirded  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  presented  with  a 
uly  pious  purpose. 

The  three  divisions  of  his  work  are  the  concept  of  special  revelation  the 
lodahties  of  special  revelation  and  the  products  of  special  revelation.  The 
jcond  and  third  divisions  contain  both  valuable  data  and  provocative 
iggestions.  The  first  division  is  brief  and  inadequate  for  the  presentation 
hich  follows.  In  defining  revelation  as  the  autobiography  of  God,  the  sum 

A  °  J-  u  ^^^^  ^hich  God  makes  Himself  known  and  knowledge  about 
od  which  IS  from  God,  Professor  Ramm  prepares  the  ground  for  pre- 
)ntmg  revelation  as  inspired  knowledge  of  God  manifoldly  mediated  and 
ithoritatively  preserved  in  the  Scripture.  Some  of  the  resulting  ambiguities 

this  evangelical  stance  are  apparent  in  his  understanding  of  such  con- 
!pts  as  knowledge,  reality,,  history,  redemption,  general  revelation,  inspira- 
Dn,  the  word  of  God,  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  affirm  the  modality  of  all  revelation  on  the  one  hand  and  to  lift 
pripture  above  the  category  of  media  on  the  other,  which  is  the  direct 
iiplication  of  the  presentation,  is  a  rather  arbitrary  way  of  claiming  for 
Tipture  more  than  it  claims  for  itself.  If  Scripture  is  the  result  of  revela- 
pn,  then  why  not  the  people  of  God  also,  Israel  and  the  Church?  If  the 
carnation  is  a  particular  mode  of  revelation,  dare  we  claim  more  for 
e  Scripture?  Granted  however,  the  concept  of  Scripture  which  the  author 
3ks  to  establish  m  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  what 
.vantage  is  gained?  If  one  is  truly  a  Supernaturalist,  his  knowledge  of 
3d  will  not  be  limited  to  the  map  of  the  spiritual  order,  the  Scripture 
however,  he  claims  a  higher  knowledge  than  media  can  impart,  this 
iim  IS  one  of  personal  and  corporate  faith  and  it  is  not  a  claim  self-evident 
.  guaranteed  by  or  identical  with  the  Scripture.  A  mature  Christian  has  a 
jnume  regard  for  the  uniqueness  of  Scripture  and  its  role  as  the  only 
;le  and  guide  for  faith  and  practice.  Does  not  the  author  who  is  justified 
f  ;  AC  ^^ows  the  love  that  passes  understanding  feel  constrained 
'd*^authority?"^°^^  because  of  his  presuppositions  concerning  epistemology 

}^'^yS'^^}^^^^^  '>^\^^^^^^^  ^^^s  vital  area  of  contemporary  theology  will 
I  n  J  W  E^^  reading  and  evaluating  Professor  Ramm's  prSsenta- 

Kj^-^^^'^^^'^V^^  ^P''''^-       Bernard  Ramm.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan- 
rjWilham  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1959.  $3.00. 

jlhis  monograph  constitues  a  historical  development  of  the  testimonium 
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(the  internal  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  combined  with  fundamental| 
theological  considerations  and  implications. 

The  author's  emphasis  on  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  person  and  ^ 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  welcomed  This  is  apPF^^t  m  the  discus^^^^^ 
the  Trinity,,  revelation,  authority,  the  relationship  of  the  Spirit  and  tne^^ 
word,  and  the  Christian  Hfe.  This  otherwise  outstanding  work  is  marred 
by  a  confusion  of  the  nature  of  objectivity  m  revelation  This  confusion  is  ^ 
not  pronounced  in  the  author's  concept  of  inspiration,  faith,  knowledge  and: 
the  divinity  of  scripture.  .  .  .  . 

Every  serious  student  of  the  testimonium  will  give  careful  attention  t(|^^ 

this  work.  J.W.E. 


The  Old  Testament  View  of  Revelation  By  James  G.  S.  Thwnson.  Gra< 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1960  J 
$2.50.  ^  ,     ^      .  le 

Dr.  Thomson  makes  a  real  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  doctrmil  (j 
of  revelation  through  his  intensive  treatment  of  the  doctrine  m  relationslul^^ 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Most  scholars  have  treated  the  data  superficiall]  f  j, 
in  an  effort  to  get  on  to  what  the  New  Testament  has  to  offer. 

The  author  is  a  critical  scholar  who  is  unafraid  to  examme  and  attirn 
the  central  teachings  of  the  faith.  His  critical  scholarship  is  more  apparen 
in  his  theological  assertions  than  in  his  somewhat  inconsistent  treatment  o 
the  literature.  The  rather  careless  way  in  which  he  <ieals  with  dates  o 
writings  and  the  historicity  of  events  is  indicative  of  his  use  of  the  histoncOi 
critical  approach.  The  author  is  not  clear,  and  he  is  at  times  inconsistenf 
in  his  use  of  progressive  revelation,  the  mediacy  and  immediacy  of  revela  j 
tion,  and  the  Word  and  interpretative  word.  One  of  the  major  contnbutMW 
of  the  monograph  is  the  wholesome  balance  between  etymology  and  theologltt 
in  the  author's  evaluation  of  the  data.  ^  .  Jl\ 

Dr.  Thomson's  attempt  to  estabhsh  a  vital  relationship  between  tM 
concept  of  revelation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  one  significa* 
voice  amid  the  swelling  chorus  of  thinkers  who  contend  that  an  adequat 
approach  to  Christianity  must  take  the  Old  Testament  seriously.  J.W.E 


Biblical  Revelation  and  Inspiration.  By  Harold  S.  Bender.  Scottdale,  Pennsy.^' 
vania:  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1959.  $.35.  j^^ 
Dr  Bender  gave  the  content  of  this  pamphlet  as  an  address  to  ty^ 
Mennonite  General  Conference  in  1959.  The  author  seeks  to  give  a., ^ 
SpSion  of  the  subject  which  will  reflect  both  the  histonc  Mennomi 
pSon  and  an  awareness  of  contemporary  ^hofht  His  di™ 
lucid  meaningful,  relevant  and  serious.  His  central  aim  is  to  present  tE  ,, 
S  in  a  mlnn^r  which  gives  it  normative  character  in  relationship  J 
revelation,  inspiration  and  the  Christian  life  m  general.  In  so  doing  D  , 
Bender  pkrts  company  with  all  liberalism  ,  and  modernism  on  the  oi  ^ 
hand,  and  all  hyper-fundamentahsm  and  dispensationahsm  on  the  othe 

J.W.E.  m 

stand  Up  in  Praise  to  Go^.  By  Paul  S.  Rees  ^  a  ^      P^^^'  MichigaiiJ 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  1960.  $2.00.  ^  .^^ 

The  motif  of  this  series  of  sermons  is  that  of  the  Glona  Patn.  11.^^ 
unity  of  the  theme  is  expressed  with  a  concluding  sermon  on  the  Tnm^^| 
In  these  examples  of  expository  preaching  the  writer  ^as  combi^^^^^^ 
cal  awareness  with  missionary  and  social  concern  through  a  refresQ 
presentation.  Christians  will  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge  if  they  mibilj 
the  spirit  and  mind  of  this  man.  J.W.E.  i 
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'riefs  Slow  Work.  By  Harold  Bauman.  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania:  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  1960.  15pp. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  process  of  "working  through  grief"  based  on  the 
iitline  first  presented  by  Wayne  Gates  in  Anxiety  in  Christian  Experience 
Westminster,  1955).  The  booklet  is  well-written  and  brief  enough  to 
{commend  for  lay  reading.  Group  study  of  the  booklet  could  provide 
1  excellent  elective  unit  for  an  adult  study  or  Training  Union  group.  J.H.C. 

iiew  Understandings  of  Leadership:  A  Survey  and  Application  of  Re- 
j  search.  By  Murray  G.  Ross  and  Charles  E.  Hendry.  New  York-  Asso- 
ciation Press,,  1957.  158pp. 

i  The  authors  have  incorporated  the  major  findings  of  many  significant 
jsearch  projects  into  a  single  text  covering  such  important  elements  of 
[adership  as  Leadership  Theory,"  "What  the  Leader  Must  Be,"  "What 
e  Leader  Must  Do  "  "Group  Factors  Affecting  Leadership,"  "Variables 

the  Leader  s  Role,  and  finally,  and  perhaps  most  helpful,  "A  Tentative 
padership  Development  Program."  Those  concerned  with  the  development 
t  leaders  m  the  church  will  do  well  to  study  this  amazingly  brief  and 

:ar  book.  J.H.C. 

Pre^f^l^o""^  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^'^  Friendship 

America  is  urbanized  there  is  a  danger  that  we  may  lose  sight  of 
^predominantly  rural  characteristics  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
Lrticularly  the  underdeveloped  countries.  For  about  half  a  century  Dr' 

rf   f  T^'  l^"^^^^^        ^^^^1  ^^^^'^^  and  rural  life  in  many 

irts  of  the  world.  In  the  latest  of  his  several  books  about  the  rural  church 
^e  Pulpit  and  the  Plow,  he  describes  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  mra 
orld.  Then  he  discusses  problems  of  the  rural  church,  and  explains  how 
'any  churches  have  worked  to  eliminate  their  problems  ''''^'^'^^  ^^^^ 
The  b9ok  is  an  excellent  brief  commentary  upon  the  purpose  and  work 
.  agencies  and  movements  which  have  sought  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
I  nrohTn R^^al  Church  Movement  rSml 
Enf  fn.    PR^^^  Protestant  denominations,  Agricultural 

i  rl.H  '  f  *  CROP  and  exchange  of  rural  church  teachers.  He  brings 
t  Ph^fr  1,^°  ^'^^  .'^'^  ^^'"^^  the  church  and  land  ownership! 
p  church  and  cooperatives,  the  church  and  health,  and  the  church  and 

fe  ^^'^  .^""^         Pa^is^  enlargement  has  brought 

bn.f1^^''f^^  '""PP^-^  for  ministers.  He  reports  on  projects  in  interde- 
CulT^^  cooperation  and  successful  methods  of  financ  ng.  He  explains 
w  laymen  have  worked  to  strengthen  their  churches.  ^^P^ams 

'fwh.ro,  f  c^""  f ^  ^^^"^^t""  'I  ^  ^^"^^^  sain  a  more  adequate  concept 
7        .1  '""^"S""  churches  are  up  against  by  readiSg  this  book, 

lie  may  also  understand  the  possibilities  of  the  rural  church.  G.A^H. 

'^^t^^Sl^h^^   ^^^^^  ^- 

What  is  the  Christian  ministry?  Every  Christian  should  be  concerned 
put  the  answer  to  the  question.  Dr.  Bromiley  has  given  his  answer.  After 
senting  his  interpretation  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  how  Christ  n- 
uted  a  ministry  for  his  followers,  the  author  writes  about  S^e  purpose 
fon  'frfn'^^^rT?^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^h  the  ministry  of  wort 

jrhroughout  his  discussion  of  ministry,  the  author  carries  two  major 
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emphases:  1.  True  Christian  ministry  issues  from  and  must  be  centered  J 
in  Christ.  2.  Christian  ministry  is  universal  in  scope.  G.A.H. 


Can  I  Know  God?  By  W.  E.  Sangster.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press, 
1960.  $2.75.  , 
A  book  of  sermons  by  a  man  who,  in  a  long  ministry,  proved  himself  "J 
helpful  as  a  preacher  to  the  rank  and  file  of  people. 

The  sermons  deal,  first  of  all,  with  the  everyday  concerns  of  ordinaryi 
people.  The  help  they  offer  is  clear  and  practical.  However,  m  the  readmg  J" 
one  often  feels  that  the  material  is  over-simplified  and  that  excellent  J- 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  truth  from  a  great  Scripture  text 
have  been  missed.  M.R.M. 


Self,  Religion  and  Metaphysics.  By  Gerald  E.  Myers,  Editor.  New  York 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1961.  $4.95.  ^ 
The  title  of  this  work  indicates  something  of  its  topical  and  inclusive^  ^ 
content;  its  subtitle,,  Essays  in  Memory  of  James  Bissett  Pratt  explains 
its  wide  range  of  interest.  The  editor  designed  the  senes  so  as  to  permit 
Smplete  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  its  subjects.  The  essays  do  represen^  J 
to  a  considerable  degree,  however,  an  appraisal  of  the  A^^^rican  Realism 
as  it  was  espoused  by  Professor  Pratt  during  his  long  tenure  at  Wilhains,^^j 
College.  )ui 

The  monographs  were  written  by  men  both  young  and  old.  The  young 
men  were,  in  the  main,  students  of  Pratt's  classroom;  the^  older  authon 
were  his  contemporaries  and  close  personal  friends.  There  is  interspersed 
therefore,  a  generous  amount  of  interesting  bi9graphical  mat^^^^^^ 
as  the  definitive  discussion  of  the  several  topics.  As  a  whole,  the  wort  m 
is  a  helpful  appraisal  of  Realism  written  from  the  context  of  the  patter^  H 
of  contemporary  thought,  from  the  perspective  of  at  least  two  decades  aftei  ir, 
the  zenith  of  the  active  pursuit  of  this  particular  point  of  view.  S.A.N.  jea 

lOd 

Learning  To  Live.  By  Alan  Redpath.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Wm.  Bjjc 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  $2.25.  i 
Prior  to  September  1953,  at  which  time  he  became  pastor  of  the  MoodJ 
Memorial  Church,  Alan  Redpath  was  a  pastor-evangehst  England 
present  book  is  his  contribution  to  the  senes  "Preachmg  for  Today  edited 

by  Cecil  Northcott.  x    j  i.-      *  r^t,^;c.+   Tht  ™c 

This  book  is  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  im 
sermons  are  quite  "orthodox"  but  hardly  more  persuasive  than  an  unm 
ternreted  "orthodox"  catechism.  Actually,  contemporary  life  is  touchedj^y 
th?se  sermons  but  there  is  very  little  here  of  the  P^lg^^^^ge  .^f  /ai^ 
Good  reUgious,  in  fact  even  Christian,  propositions  are  used.  Sigmfican 
biblical  concepts  are  injected  at  many  points  but  very  seldom  does  tbLf 
Word  become  flesh  and  dwell  among  us.  ,      ,     .   i    „,  h 

This  is  what  I  should  call  surface  preaching.  The  preacher  already  know|j 
what  he  wants  to  say  and  employs  the  text  merely  as  a  means  to  expres^^^ 
his  own  views.    R.E.O.  aid 

"T 

Church  Library  Resource  Guide.  By  the  Church  Library  Semce  and  the 
vertising  Department  of  the  Sunday  School  Board.  Convention  Press 
Nashville,  Tenn.  1960.  !tl 
This  is  a  book  that  every  church  librarian  has  been  waiting  for.  This  boo  ^ 

will  suggest  to  the  church  librarian  and  the  library  committee  what  to  bu  c 

and  how  to  set  up  for  the  most  effective  use  the  local  library. 

We  quote  from  the  preface:  "The  Church  Library  ,p"'ff ^ 

been  prepared  as  an  answer  to  numerous  requests  for  a  carefully  selecte  H 
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St  of  available  books  and  audio-visual  materials  of  the  highest  quality 
ihich  may  be  used  by  Baptist  church  libraries  to  reinforce  the  program  of 
jie  church.  ...  it  also  planned  as  an  aid  to  classification  and  cataloging, 
id  as  a  valuable  reference  tool."  B.C.F. 

fiptist  Foundations  in  the  South.  By  William  L.  Lumpkin.  Broadman  Press: 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  1961. 

This  book  by  William  Lumpkin,  pastor  of  the  Freemason  Street  Baptist 
fiurch,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  treats  a  long  neglected  area  in  Baptist  history, 
r.  Lumpkin  evaluates  the  influence  of  the  Seprates  on  the  growth  of 
!)uthern  Baptists.  The  author  traces  the  story  from  Connecticut  to  Sandy 
reek,  North  Carolina,  in  1755,  where  this  group  began  to  preach  and  exert 

tremendous  evangelistic  influence.  Dr.  Lumpkin  has  made  a  valuable 
>ntribution  to  Baptist  history.  B.C.F. 

ounseling  for  Church  Leaders.  By  John  W.  Drakeford.  Broadman  Press* 
j  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1961. 

I  Counseling  for  Church  Leaders  is  a  helpful  book  by  John  W.  Drakeford 
fofessor  of  Physchology  and  Counseling,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
jminary.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  author  feels  that  some  of  the  best  op- 
;|>rtumty  for  counseling  comes  to  church  leaders,  especially  Sunday  School 
^^chers  and  laymen.  This  book  offers  some  valuable  suggestions  on  modern 

imnselmg  technics  and  frankly  describes  the  limits  within  which  the  non- 
ofessional  counselor  should  work.  B.C.F. 

.  Theology  of  Proclamation.  By  Dietrich  Ritschl.  John  Knox  Press:  Rich- 
imond,  Virginia.  1960. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  essential  nature  of  preachmg. 
.r.  Ritschl  places  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  biblical  bases  of 
leaching  and  discusses  ways  in  which  the  sermon  becomes  the  Word  of 
<Dd.  One  especially  exciting  aspect  of  the  book  is  the  proposal  that  the 
<fice  of  proclamation  belongs  not  to  the  preacher  alone  but  to  the  whole 
<  urch. 

jit  is  difficult  to  agree  completely  with  Dr.  Ritschl's  contention  for  the 
uer  abandonment  of  rules,  prescriptions  and  principles  in  homiletical 
jjthodology.  It  IS  admittedly  difficult  to  teach  homiletical  methodology, 
I  t  one  wonders  if  this  is  sufficient  ground  for  discarding  methodology  and 
JjTicture  completely  m  the  construction  of  the  sermon.  There  is  an  inevitable 
ipthodology  m  all  of  preaching.  The  book  would  have  benefited  from 

evSL^het^^^^^^^        ^^^^^  - 

u^- ^^^^^^^^  Education  Curriculum.  By  D.  Campbell 
|Wyckoff.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminister  Press,  1961.  $4.50. 
llladical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum 
(.religious  education  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  this  book  Dr.  Wyckoff 
Tr^^  evaluates  these  changes  and  suggests  basic  principles  on 
1  ch  the  theory  and  design  of  curriculum  may  be  projected  for  the  future. 
The  purpose  of  this  book,"  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "is  to  try  to 

^^th  specific  proposals  based 
th.  hk  nrff'^/p^^^^^  °f  the  book  a  brief  sketch 

r^l^  7.^^  Protestant  curriculum  is  given.  This  is  followed  by  a 
cussion  of  the  foundations  of  the  curriculum  in  theology  and  the  be- 
/loral  sciences.  The  concluding  section  includes  a  study  of  the  principles 

ef  1fi^;?nt^n  T^""^"-  ?        ^^"^^^1  ^^^^S^  °f  the  curriculum  and  a 
Cet  discussion  of  curriculum  materials. 

rhis  book  is  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Curriculum  Study  Committee 

1  ■  ■ 

i  m 


nf  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National.  Council  and  is^. 


'^Th^'re  f°?sTru|gk  in  the  book  to  give  curriculum  the  broad  definitioi 

ministering  the  program  of  religious  education.  D.R.C. 

^«//.on7y  m  TA.o/ogy  By  Robert  Clyde  Johnson.  Phdadelphia 

The  Westminster  Press.  1959.  $4.50.  ,       ^         .    „  „oi. 

During  the  interval  since  its  publication  this  volume  has,  made  a  vali 

Western  Theological  Seminary.  S.A.N. 

n^!?ion'=.oMnK^^^^ 

g°o»y  t  WarpW'is  in'^t^-4\-\U  with  a  re^^^^-S^^ 
"nanerback "  A  fine  scholar  has  written  an  excellent  .introduction 

from  111  perS^^^^  reforming  career  and  represent  examples , 

and  several  Biblical  Prefaces.  PA.D. 

The  Noise  of  Solemn  ^s^emMie.  By  Peter  L  Berger.  Garden  O 

S-yl^  w°a°n?Vo  t^irrita'-vokel'  /n'st,lict'ed"iin.ulated,  and  he^ 
all  at  the  s^e  ttoerihen  reld  this  book!  A  Christian  foaol^S'!'  ^ 
ALlrict'  cZstianity  apart  and  then  "n/ertate  to  ^^^^^  'religioT4 

S-^^'rfountr^^erv^V^^^^^ 

^-^=i^'^^ucrr4^^^ 

yet  will  have  to  admit  that  there  is  too  much  truth  m  it  to  Keep  ) 
contented  or  complacent.  P.A.D. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1962 


First  Term,  June  11-July  6. 

Registration,  June  11.  Classes  begin  June  12. 

Second  Term,  July  9-August  3. 

Registration,  July  9.  Classes  begin  July  10. 

blasses  will  meet  four  days  each  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday 
Two  courses  may  be  taken  and  credit  for  four  semester  hours 
may  be  earned  each  term,  or  students  may  earn  six  semester 
hours  of  credit  m  a  biblical  language  by  completing  the  require- 
ments during  both  terms. 

^r  further  information  write  to  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,'  North 
Carolina. 


LECTURE  SCHEDULE 


)ecember  7: 


Church,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Second  Semester  Convocation  Lecture— 
Dr.  Pope  A.  Duncan,  Professor  of  Church 


1961-1962 
Missionary  Day  Address — 
Dr.  R.  Paul  CaudiU,  Pastor,  First  Baptist 


anuary  18: 


ebruary  7: 


History,  Southeastern  Faculty 

Missionary  Day  Address  

Speaker  to  be  announced 


larch  13  and 


14:  Spring  Lectures — 


School 

Missionary  Day  Address — 
Speaker  to  be  announced 
Missionary  Day  Address — 
Dr.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin,  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 


Dr.  Wesner  Fallaw,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education,  Andover  Newton  Theological 


[arch  22: 


pril  25: 


ment.  Southeastern  Faculty 
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